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CHAPTER XXI. ‘AND ONE WITH ME I COULD NOT DREAM YOU.’ 


R. and Mrs. Harcross lived in an intensely new house in 
an intensely new neighbourhood. There are people who 
have an instinctive love of ancient habitations, whose souls yearn for 
ivy-clad manor-houses and moated granges; who languish for the 
narrow windows and red-brick fronts of Queen Anne, and are thrilled 
with delight by the oriels and mullions of Elizabeth; people who 
would endure any inconvenience for the sake of knowing that the 
curled darlings of the Restoration had held their orgies in the dining- 
room, or that fair dames in hoop and wimple had made their bower 
in the best bedroom ; people who would smile calmly while the water 
came through every ceiling, if the house was warranted to have been 
part of a favourite palace of Anna Boleyn’s ; and, O dear, how many 
favourite abiding-places Henry VIII., Anna Boleyn, and Elizabeth 
seem to have had, scattered over the face of the country ! 

Augusta Vallory was not one of these enthusiasts of antiquity. 
Her ideas, likings, and dislikings, were essentially modern. A house 
could not be too new for her. She liked to see the walls fresh from 
the trowel of the plasterer, to choose every yard of paper-hanging, 
to know that no inferior clay had ever been sheltered by the roof 
that was to cover her own superior head. 

‘I hardly like the idea of a house other people have lived in,’ 
she said; ‘especially if there are cupboards; they generally leave 


an odour !’ 
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So when, prior to their marriage, Hubert Walgrave suggested 
one of the pleasant streets between Grosvenor-square and Park- 
lane— Upper Brook-street, or Green-street, for example — Miss 
Vallory shook her head peremptorily. 

‘My dear Hubert, all those houses are as old as the hills,’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘ there would be beetles, and all kind of horrors.’ 

Mr. Walgrave ventured to hint that the class of people who 
lived in Upper Brook-street would hardly submit to beetles—-in the 
drawing-rooms, or on the principal staircase, that is to say. 

‘ Putting beetles out of the question, Hubert, I know for a cer- 
tainty that there are people in Upper Brook-street who let lodgings. 
It is quite impossible that you and I can live—what is that horrid 
expression ? cheek by jowl ?—cheek by jowl with a lodging-house. 
Now, in the new district on the Marquis of Westminster’s estate—’ 

Mr. Walgrave made a wry face. : 

‘I abominate new houses,’ he said. 

‘That is to say, you abominate cleanliness and convenience. 
You might just as reasonably say one thing as the other. Near 
Grosvenor-place we can get a house fit for people of some position ; 
a house in which I shall not be ashamed to receive my friends ; 
and, of course, we must have our evenings, Hubert.’ 

‘Our evenings! Of course, my dear Augusta; I shall make a 
point of spending my evenings at home, if you wish it.’ 

‘I don’t mean that. I shall expect you to stay at home after 
dinner naturally, when we have no engagements ; but I mean an 
evening a week for reception.’ 

‘O, a “Tuesday,” or a ‘‘ Thursday,”’ said Mr. Walgrave, 
with another wry face. ‘Do you think that kind of thing pays, 
Augusta ? To be obliged to stop at home on one particular evening, 
and have no end of candles burning, and to see a pack of people 
come straggling in, in an inane kind of way, with the air of per- 
forming a social duty and not expecting to get anything to eat—do 
you really think it pays? Isn’t it rather a treadmillish kind of enter- 
tainment ?’ 

‘I don’t know why my friends should only ‘‘ straggle’’ in,’ Miss 
Vallory said, with rather an offended air; ‘I trust they would come 
willingly.’ 

‘O, no doubt, as willingly as any one ever does come to that 
undecided sort of entertainment. Still, to my mind, it is always more 
or less treadmillish ; and then there is the wear and tear of brain 
you go through all the week in trying to secure something a little 
out of the common—some pianist who lets off louder fireworks than 
the general run of pianists; some literary swell who has just pub- 
lished a successful book; or an astronomical swell who has dis- 
covered a new planet; or a legal swell who is leading counsel in the 
latest sensational trial; or a crack physician who has just got a 
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baronetcy; some one to stare at and whisper about. Seriously, 
Augusta, don’t you think we might get off with three or four dinner- 
parties and a ball in the course of the season ?’ 

*I hardly know what you mean by “ getting off,” Hubert. I 
like to see my friends, and I hope they like to see me.’ 

Mr. Walgrave shrugged his shoulders, with that accustomed air 
of polite indifference with which he was wont to end any dispute 
with his betrothed. 

‘ My love, if you like to establish a hebdomadal treadmill in 
your drawing-room, I cannot possibly object,’ he said lightly. 

So the house in Mastodon-crescent was taken, on a seven years’ 
lease; quite a small house for that region of mighty mansions. 
There were only nine bedrooms on the four upper floors, three bath- 
rooms, and some little stunted passages, with narrow pinched grates 
squeezed into corners, which were par excellence dressing-rooms. 
On the ground-floor there was the regulation dining-room, with a 
gloomy den behind, which was to be the library and sulking-chamber 
of the master of the house. The first floor was absorbed by the 
drawing-rooms, which were as the Acropolis-square drawing-rooms, 
with a difference that was hardly perceptible to the indifferent eyes 
of Mr. Walgrave. There was the grand piano, the vast tract of velvet 
pile, dotted with serpentine-backed occasional chairs, dos-a-dos, 
vis-d-vis, coude-a-coude, and other species of the sofa tribe. There 
was an ottoman which was twin brother to the Acropolis-square 
ottoman; there were stands for portfolios of engravings and photo- 
graphs—the minds of Miss Vallory’s friends requiring to be sus- 
tained by engravings and photographs, as their bodies by coffee or 
ices. 

Hubert Walgrave looked round the room with the merest casual 
glance when he came with his future wife to see what a fashionable 
upholsterer had done for the house which was to be his home during 
the next seven years. If it had been a question of lodging there a 
week, his gaze could have hardly been more listless. 

‘ Are you satisfied, Hubert ?’ Miss Vallory asked, after she had 
given her own opinion about the carpet, and condemned a chair or 
two. 

‘ My dear, I am supremely satisfied if you are pleased. . There 
is such a family likeness in drawing-rooms, that one comes to lose a 
good deal of one’s interest in them. At Sir Daniel Dundee’s sum- 
mer lodge at Richmond there is no drawing-room, only a vast 
library with a bay-window looking on to the Thames; and if I were 
gratifying my own fancy in a house, I would have no drawing-room. 
I would give the largest room the house contained to my books: a 
room to read in, to think in, to live in; and if it were my unlucky 
lot to have many visitors, I would receive them in a winter-garden.’ 

‘ I trust your fancy will be gratified in this house,’ said Augusta, 
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‘and I do wish you would not speak of it in that cold way, as if it 
belonged to some one else.’ 

‘A London house has no individuality, at least not a modern 
London house. Let us make it what we may, we should find the 
same kind of thing next door. I daresay I might walk into any 
dining-room in this crescent, sit down, and make myself at home, 
and not discover my mistake till a strange footman came in with 
the coal-scuttle.’ : 

They ascended to the second floor, and made a tour of the chief 
bedroom, Mrs. Harcross’s dressing-room, Mrs. Harcross’s boudoir, 
Mrs. Harcross’s bathroom ; Mr. Harcross’s dressing- and bath-room 
—both in one—was on the floor above, and approached by the ser- 
vants’ staircase, the principal staircase breaking short off at the 
second floor. Happily, Mr. Walgrave-Harcross was not a Sybarite, 
and made no objection to the secondary staircase. 

‘Iam sorry they were obliged to put you on the next story, 
Hubert,’ Augusta said apologetically ; ‘but they could not contrive 
my rooms any other way. A boudoir is no use unless it is next one’s 
dressing-room. En revanche, I give you up the library altogether ; 
I even told them to arrange the ventilation for smoking.’ 

‘ That was very considerate. Yes; I shall be glad of a den in 
_ which I can smoke my cigar. I shall import some of my books from 
the Temple immediately I take possession.’ 

They wandered in and out of the rooms. The boudoir was the 
prettiest room in the house: all dainty fluted chintz rose-buds, 
butterflies, lilies-of-the-valley ; a mantelpiece of gaily-coloured ma- 
jolica, with timepiece and candelabra of the same bright ware; a 
cottage piano, low luxurious arm-chairs on each side of the fireplace, 
fern-cases and aquariums in the windows; tables and cabinets all 
bird’s-eye maple, inlaid with various coloured woods. 

It was a cheerless rainy day, a day that made the brightest 
things look dull, and Mr. Walgrave grew strangely silent while his 
betrothed lingered in this gaily furnished chamber; it reminded 
him just a little of another room that had been gay with birds and 
flowers on a dark November day. 

His betrothed was too much absorbed in the consideration of 
her rgoms to perceive the sudden gloom upon his face. Miss Val- 
lory was in excellent spirits; the upholsterer had executed her 
orders admirably. She felt a pleasure in the expenditure of her own 
money, a pride in this house of her own furnishing, which she had 
never felt in the splendours of Acropolis-square ; and she was really 
fond of the man she was going to marry; really anxious that his 
position should be improved by these handsome surroundings, that 
her fortune should assist him in his professional career. That indif- 
ferentism of Mr. Walgrave’s, which annoyed her somewhat at times, 
she took to be nothing more than manner, a merely conventional 
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listlessness, of no more real significance than the fashion of his 
clothes, which he wore because other men wore them. It had never 
entered into her mind to doubt the reality of his affection for her. 
What could any man desire more in a wife than she could give— 
beauty, education, accomplishments, and fortune ? 

Mr. Walgrave assumed the name of Harcross early in the sum- 
mer, but the marriage did not take place until term was over—a 
very brilliant marriage at a fashionable West-end church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harcross went to the Highlands for their honeymoon, and con- 
templated the beauties of that illustrious land in a cool leisurely way 
that was peculiar to both of them. In November they came back to 
town, and began housekeeping in Mastodon-crescent, Hubert Har- 
cross falling into the routine of his wife’s existence with a sufficiently 
graceful submission. She did not demand quite so much of him as 
many women might have demanded in her position. She had made 
up her mind to be a woman of fashion, now that she had slipped her 
moorings as it were, and sailed out into the open sea. As Miss 
Vallory she had been only a rich solicitor’s daughter, always fettered 
more or less by the narrow views of her father. As Mrs. Harcross, 
with a handsome fortune, and a husband on the high-road to distinc- 
tion, she felt her social position secure. The very best society, she 
told herself, would be open to her by and by, when her husband had 
made himself talked about. In the mean while she was content to 
be a person of importance in a somewhat lower circle, and to wait 
the hour when the doors of that higher paradise should be opened 
to her. 

Thus the new life upon which Hubert Harcross entered was by 
no means a domestic life. It was rather a perpetual round of petty 
forms and ceremonies, which were almost as irksome to him as the 
routine of court life was to Madame de Maintenon, in those dreary 
years of her grandeur, when she languished, sick at heart, for one 
half hour of freedom. Mrs. Harcross liked to live ‘in society,’ 
which meant that all the best years of her life should be devoted to 
visiting, and receiving visitors. Her circle was always widening. 
People perpetually wanted to know her, and her weekly evening 
afforded an open field for the growth of new acquaintance. Hubert 
Harcross sickened of the simpering strange faces; the men who in- 
sisted in talking shop to him, and complimenting him on his admir- 
able line of argument in this or that case; the amateur tenors and 
sopranos, who were always warbling by the grand piano; the last 
celebrity whom he was expected to worship. Man of the world as 
he was, he had his own notion of a home, which was something 
widely different—O, how widely !—from this splendid house in Mas- 
todon-crescent, where the only room in which he felt himself his 
own master was that vault-like chamber looking on to a stony yard, 
and a high wall that shut out the sunshine. He submitted, however ; 
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allowed his wife to give as many dinners as she pleased, content to 
add his modest list of guests to her longer roll; went with her to as 
many parties as she pleased, sat out all the new plays produced at 
fashionable theatres, wasted an hour or two at the opera every sub- 
scription night, put in an appearance at private views at all the 
West-end picture galleries; and when his professional engagements 
permitted, would even submit to be paraded amongst the azaleas or 
rhododendrons at South Kensington or the Botanical. 

He was not sorry, however, when his work grew heavier, and for- 
bade these concessions on his part, until little by little he contrived 
to drop away in a great measure from his wife’s amusements, plead- 
ing the exigences of his profession. She would have liked much 
better to keep him by her side; but since she was bent upon his be- 
coming a great man, she was fain to endure the loss of his society, 
and to go on her frivolous way, for the most part, without him, se- 
rene in the consciousness that she was the handsomest woman and 
the best-dressed woman in her circle ; spending a thousand a year 
or so on her toilet and small personal requirements; and considering 
that she acquitted herself of all her duties to her God and her neigh- 
bour, when she put a sovereign in the plate handed round after a 
charity sermon, or subscribed five pounds to an orphanage or hos- 
pital. 

The life was a barren life. They had been married more than 
two years, and no child had been born to them, to sanctify their 
union. No innocent baby face shone star-like amidst the common- 
place splendours of their home. That mutual source of interest and 
pleasure, which might have drawn husband and wife nearer together, 
was wanting. With a strange inconsistency, Hubert Harcross, 
whose whole career had been based upon a purely selfish philosophy, 
took this childlessness to heart, bitterly disappointed, and thought 
of himself as he might have been with little children in his home, 
purified and elevated by that sacred trust. 

He would rouse himself from gloomy brooding over this subject 
sometimes with a cynical laugh. 

‘Why should I languish for a son?’ he would ask himself. 
‘What have I to bequeath to him? a name without association but 
such cheap renown as I may win for it, the blood of a selfish spend- 
thrift, and a past which is something worse than a blank. And 
when my children grew up, would not their clear eyes perceive what 
their mother may be too blind to discover, our cold and loveless 
union? Better as it is, perhaps; better that I should go childless to 
the grave, than that I should live to see my children blush for me.’ 

Mr. Harcross had in nowise overrated the value of his marriage 
with William Vallory’s daughter and Stephen Harcross’s heiress. 
His professional status had been very much improved by the fact of 
his private fortune. Perhaps there is no reputation in the world of 
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more use to a man than a reputation for plenty of money. Mrs. 
Harcross’s carriage, Mrs. Harcross’s opera-box, Mrs. Harcross’s 
evening parties, nay, even the pines and peaches on Mrs. Harcross’s 
dinner table in early May, brought Hubert Harcross more briefs than 
he could count. His clerk had learnt to decline retainers under a 
certain sum, and on one occasion, Mr. Harcross being at the Ryde 
villa with his wife, refused a fee of a hundred guineas, with daily 
refresher of twenty-five, on the ground that the weather was too hot 
for law, a refusal which was worth a thousand to him in reputation. 
The man who knows how to give himself airs at the right moment, 
is a man who knows how to succeed. Thus did Hubert Harcross 
prosper in the first years of his married life, and his name became & 
marked name, and solicitors in their agony besought his aid as a 
sure defence, a very tower of strength against the adversary. He 
was nota noisy advocate, not a florid rhetorical speaker. He had a 
good voice, which he rarely raised, a quiet level tone and manner, 
ever and anon relieved by some biting sarcasm that went home to 
the souls of his antagonists. He was a remarkably successful man, 
‘lucky,’ people called him. To secure Harcross on a side was al- 
most tantamount to securing a victory. 

There were times when Mr. Harcross told himself that the life 
he led was all-sufficing for a man’s happiness; that the one thing 
wanting in it was a very small thing, hardly worth thinking about. 
Often, seated at his dinner-table surrounded by pleasant faces, with 
the knowledge that he was admired, envied, liked perhaps by a few, 
it seemed to him that he must needs be happy; yet after this came 
the dark hour, the hearth that was cheerless in spite of its luxury, 
the oppressive sense of unsympathetic companionship, the miserable 
thought of what might have been, and what was. 

Mrs. Harcross, for her part, was thoroughly satisfied. She had 
as much of her husband’s society as his professional engagements 
permitted. She carried him at her chariot wheel almost wherever 
she pleased; her mode of life was his mode of life. - If he was com- 
_ pelled to be at times a great deal away from her, she did not com- 
plain; she was not jealous, because nothing had ever occurred to 
awaken her jealousy, nor could she conceive it possible that any 
other woman could exercise the smallest influence on the heart of 
a man whom she had distinguished by her choice. 

Although her husband was not always able to be her escort, she 
was very rarely without attendance. Weston Vallory was ever 
ready to waste his time in her service. He was one of those early 
risers, who contrive to get twice as much out of the day as their 
lazier fellow-men-can obtain out of it, and he had generally accomplished 
a day’s work before luncheon. That office of tame cat, which he 
had filled so well during Miss Vallory’s girlhood, it was his honour 
and pleasure to retain in the household of Mrs. Harcross. Weston 
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brought her the newest photographs for her portfolios; Weston 
hunted celebrities for her Thursday evenings; Weston helped her 
to select the guests for her dinners, to compose the menu even; in 
short, Weston had an infinite capacity for all those trivial things 
about which Hubert Harcross disdained to concern himself. He 
saw Weston Vallory dancing attendance upon his wife, and he was 
quite content that she should be so attended. It saved him a great 
deal of trouble, and Augusta was above suspicion. Mrs. Candour 
herself could hardly have hinted the possibility of a flirtation between 
the cousins. 

In all their married life—not even when it had lasted for some 
years—had there been half-a-dozen hours of confidential talk be- 
tween husband and wife. Of Hubert’s childhood or youth, of his 
early manhood, its trials and temptations, Augusta knew nothing. 
She was not a person to be intensely interested in anything which 
had occurred before her own time; but she did once or twice ex- 
press some curiosity upon the subject of her husband’s antece- 
dents. 

‘I don’t think there ever was a wife who knew so little about 
her husband as I do, Hubert!’ she said once, in a tone of com- 
plaint. 

‘ Simply because there seldom is so little to know as in my case,’ 
‘Mr. Harcross replied coolly. ‘Some men have a history; I have 
none. My only antecedents are Rugby and Cambridge ; my history, 
incessant hard work. I have worked hard; that is the story of my 
life so far, my dear Augusta. Ifthere are to be any strong inci- 
dents in the drama, the strong incidents are yet to come.’ 

Mrs. Harcross had been married a year before she penetrated 
the privacy of those rooms in the Temple. One summer afternoon, 
when she had made an impromptu dinner-party for the same evening, 
and wanted to insure her husband’s presence at the social board, she 
ordered her carriage and drove straight to the Temple. Cuppage the 
respectable ushered her at once into the barrister’s room. Mr. Har- 
cross was leaning over a standing-desk, turning the leaves of a brief 
with a weary air, and looked up with considerable surprise at the 
radiant vision of Mrs. Harcross sailing towards him with all her 
canvas spread. 

‘You here, Augusta! I should as soon have expected a call 
from the Princess Mary, or any other great lady. Is there an earth- 
quake, or anything of that kind, in the Crescent ?’ 

‘I have asked some people to dinner, Hubert, and-I wanted to 
make sure of your dining at home. What comfortable rooms! I 
thought everything in the Temple was dirty and horrid !’ 

‘Not necessarily, my dear. We sometimes take the liberty to 
make ourselves comfortable. Will you have some pale sherry, or 
sherry-and-soda ? I have my own particular cellar here, you know.’ 
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‘You know I never take wine before dinner. What a life-like 
painting !’ cried Mrs. Harcross, looking up at the picture over the 
fireplace. ‘It looks like a portrait. Rather a pretty face ; but there’s 
something about it I don’t quite like.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, Augusta,’ Mr. Harcross answered quietly ; 
‘that picture is a portrait of my mother.’ 

‘Indeed! I beg your pardon; but you are always so reticent 
about your belongings, that I may be forgiven for not supposing the . 
picture to be a family portrait. The face is very pretty, no doubt ; 
but I cannot see any likeness to yourself.’ 

‘There is no such likeness. I have the honour to resemble my 
father and his ancestry.’ 

‘With what a sneer you say that! One would think your 
father must have been a very unpleasant person.’ 

‘I do not say that he was pleasant. My only knowledge of him 
is that he was a most consummate scoundrel, and that he did in 
some small measure reap the reward of his scoundrelism, which is 
not the fate of every scoundrel.’ 

‘O Hubert, how shocking it is to hear you speak like that!’ 

‘An outrage of the conventionalities of life, is it not? I sup- 
pose every father ought to be a paragon in the opinion of his son. 
You see, Augusta, what little history I have is not an agreeable one; 
it is better for both of us that I should avoid the subject, it always 
sets my teeth on edge.’ 

‘Just as you please. But why was Mrs. Walgrave painted in 
a fancy dress ?’ 

‘Because it was her fancy, I suppose, or perhaps a fashion in 
that remote age. I was not old enough to inquire into her reasons. 
The picture is an heirloom, and my only one.’ 

Mrs. Harcross made a tour of the room, looking at the book- 
shelves, the mantelpiece, with its neat array of meerschaum pipes, 
cigar-cases, tobacco-jars, its skeleton clock, and thermometer in the 
shape of Cleopatra’s Needle ; the bright view from the windows, the 
commodious arm-chairs. She was hardly pleased to discover that 
her husband had a better room here than the gloomy chamber al- 
lotted to him in Mastodon-crescent. 

She departed, however, without giving any expression to her 
feelings upon this subject ; departed with her mind full of that pic- 
ture over the mantelpiece. 
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CuHapTer XXII. 


A PALPABLE HIT, 


As the palace of the Sleeping Beauty awakened suddenly from 
a slumber and a stillness like unto death into the warm flush and 
. vigour of life, so did Clevedon Hall cast off its torpor one bright sum- 
mer day five years after Grace Redmayne’s death, and begin to live 
again. Such a clatter of housemaids and scullions, such a hammer- 
ing of carpenters and cabinet-makers, such a bustle and stir from 
garret to cellar, such digging and delving, and measuring and prun- 
ing, and mowing and gravel-spreading in the sleepy old gardens, 
such a dust and turmoil of bricklayers repairing the stables, such a 
barking of dogs and clamour of voices, scaring the solemn spirits of 
the surrounding woodland. 

Sir Francis Clevedon was coming home. His aunt had died, 
leaving him her sole heir, and he was coming to live at Clevedon 
Hall with his sister as soon as the place could be made habitable. 
Mr. Wort came to and fro every day; spent the best part of his 
day walking about the hall and outbuildings, with a notebook in his 
hand and a pencil behind his ear, giving instructions and asking 
‘questions here, there, and everywhere. There were to be no costly 
improvements, only a general brushing up and repairing of the old 
house. To improve or restore such a place as Clevedon Hall would 
have cost twenty thousand pounds, and with all the duties ofa 
country gentleman to fulfil upon seven thousand a year, Francis 
Clevedon felt that he had no margin for such an outlay. Nor did he 
wish to see the place altered or renovated. He wanted to inhabit it 
as soon as it could be made habitable, and that any improvements 
to be made in it hereafter should be the growth of his own fancy, or 
his own necessities. 

So the rats were driven from their commodious holes behind the 
old panelling, the spiders and cockchafers were swept out of their 
fastnesses in the elaborately carved cornices ; an odour of paint, and 
varnish, and furniture polish pervaded the ancient mansion; stair- 
cases and floors were beeswaxed to a treacherous smoothness; the 
spiral balusters, the massive handrail, shone like the shell of a 
horse-chestnut just bursting from its green pod. New curtains were 
hung upon ancient bedsteads, new carpets laid down in the best 
rooms; a slight sprinkling of modern luxury in the way of cabinet 
work was introduced among the newer upholstery—the pseudo-classic 
gimcrackery of the Regency, and the heavy walnut-wood and oaken 
furniture that had been new in the days of Queen Anne. In some 
of the larger rooms the furniture was genuine Elizabethan stuff, and 
had been undisturbed since the house was first furnished; but these 
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were the state apartments only; in the living rooms the upholstery 
had been altered freely to suit the taste of succeeding masters and 
mistresses, and the result was heterogeneous. 

It was a fine old house, notwithstanding, noble with an old- 
world grandeur; a place to be entered with reverent footsteps, 
almost as one enters a church. And so thought Francis Clevedon 
as he entered it for the first time, in the sunny July noontide, with 
his sister Sibyl leaning on his arm, and John Wort at his side, 
flushed end excited, mopping his sunburnt countenance with a huge 
crimson silk handkerchief, and expounding his arrangements as he 
went along. 

Sir Francis lingered for a minute or so on the topmost step of 
the broad stone flight that led up to the door of Clevedon Hall— 
lingered just long enough to take a cursory view of the park and 
woodiand, and to be stared at by a few scattered groups of villagers, 
gamekeepers, farmers’ lads, and the like, who had assembled to 
witness his arrival, and to cheer him with clamorous welcome as 
he stepped out of the carriage that had brought him from Tun- 
bridge. 

What did they see for their pains? A tall, well-built young 
man, with a dark complexion, regular features, and bright gray eyes 
—an animated handsome young fellow, with flashing white teeth, 
and a frank friendly smile. The girl beside him was unlike him in 
every respect—small and fair, and delicate-looking ; pretty, with 
the fragile prettiness of Dresden china. He was a Clevedon to the 
backbone, said the friends of the family; and poor dear Sibyl was 
only a Wilder. 

‘I am really very much obliged to you,’ he said to the Kentish 
peasantry, with an amused smile, thinking how the whole thing 
seemed like a scene out-of an opera—he the young Count or Baron, 
these his faithful subjects; ‘ but I don’t feel that I have done any- 
thing to deserve your kindness. By and by, perhaps, if you find 
me a good landlord, or a good master, or a good neighbour, as the 
case may be, I may have a better claim to such a friendly reception. 
I don’t know whether there is such a thing as a barrel of beer in 
our cellars, but if there is, it shall be broached immediately.’ 

‘We had a wagon-load down from Blackfriars yesterday,’ said 
Mr. Wort ; ‘I'll send them out a cask, if you like.’ 

‘ By all means. And now, Sibyl, what do you think of Clevedon ?’ 

‘It is lovelier than I ever made it in my dreams,’ the girl ans- 
wered in a low voice. It was such an old dream, this coming to 
Clevedon, and the realisation of it well-nigh overcame her. ‘If 
mamma had only been with us!’ she said regretfully. 

‘ Ah, yes, Sibyl. That takes the sunshine out of it,’ answered 
her brother ; and then the two walked silently through the hall, and 
that silence, that sudden pause in their delight, was a kind of hom- 
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age to the dead. Mr. Wort mopped his forehead, and then, too 
impatient to wait for questioning, broke out at once with his expla- 
nations. 

‘I kept as close as I could to the letter of your directions, Sir 
Francis,’ he said in his rapid business-like way ; ‘ but I have been 
obliged to exceed my instructions in some small. matters: the cur- 
tains in the yellow drawing-room, for instance—George the Fourth’s 
drawing-room, as it was christened in Sir Lucas’s time—were really 
shameful, not a bit of colour left in ’em, and as rotten as a bell 
pear. I have taken the liberty to order crimson reps. It looks 
comfortable, to say the least of it, and contrasts with the cream-and- 
gold paper—that we leave; it cost three-and-sixpence a yard, and 
the gilding is almost as fresh as when it was first put up. I have 
taken the liberty also to introduce a new bedstead into Miss Cleve- 
don’s room—a brass Arabian; likewise chintz hangings in bed- 
room, dressing-room, and morning-room, which are all on sweet.’ 

‘I am sure you are very good, Mr. Wort,’ Miss Clevedon re- 
plied, smiling. ‘I never could have slept in one of those queer old 
beds with plumes of crimson feathers at the top of the posts. Thank 
you very much for my brass Arabian. You seem to have arranged 
everything nicely.’ 

‘I have done my best, you see, miss; but it was all guess- 
work. I tried as hard as I could to keep close to my orders, and 
do no more than make the place wind and weather tight, and clean 
and comfortable.’ 

‘You have made it charming. O, what a darling room, and 
what delicious old windows, and what a view! We ought to be very 
happy here, Francis, after those tiresome dull old German towns. 
I hope we have nice neighbours, Mr. Wort ?’ 

Mr. Wort was by no means enthusiastic on this point. 

‘ There’s three or four nice places round about,’ he said; ‘ but 
as to the people, there’s not much use in counting upon them. No- 
body worth speaking of seems to stay at home nowadays; they’re 
off to London for the season, or they’re off to Scotland grouse-shoot- 
ing and deer-stalking, or they’re on the Continent, or they’re fishing 
in Norway, while the hares and rabbits are eating up the profits 
of their tenants’ farms, and the trout in their own streams are 
being swallowed whole by the jack. I’ve no patience with such 
people.’ 

‘I don’t mean to be an absentee, Mr. Wort,’ Sir Francis re- 
plied gaily ; ‘ but we must find some nice neighbours. If we don’t, 
Sibyl will have the blues, and go wandering about the old place 
some day till she finds an old woman spinning, and sticks a spindle 
through her hand, like the Sleeping Beauty. I daresay there is 
an old woman spinning in one of those pepper-box turrets. We 
really must find some neighbours.’ 
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‘ There’s plenty of villers,’ growled Mr. Wort, ‘ Tunbridge way. 
But they’d hardly be your sort. They go up to the City every 
day. 
‘I would not mind even that, if the villas were a good sort of 
fellows. I should prefer Burke’s landed gentry, of course, because 
they’d put me in the way of playing squire, as I mean to perform 
the character—the genuine fine-old-English-gentleman kind of thing 
—ifIcan. Ihave got one letter of introduction, by the way, to a 
Colonel Davenant, the Bungalow, Tunbridge Wells. Do you know 
anything about him ?’ 

‘I’ve heard tell of the party,’ Mr. Wort answered dubiously ; 
‘an elderly gentleman that’s been a good deal in the East Indies, 
and keeps a sight of monkeys.’ 

‘ Monkeys!’ cried Sir Francis and his sister simultaneously. 

‘Yes, miss—and worse than monkeys. I have seen the old 
gentleman on the Pantiles with ‘a beast something like a ferret on 
his shoulder—a mungoose, I’ve heard them call it—and he pam- 
pering and petting of it as if it had been an infant.’ 

‘ Rather eccentric, certainly,’ said Sir Francis, laughing. ‘ But 
I am told the Colonel is a capital fellow. Is there nothing more 
agreeable than monkeys in his household? I want to find some 
pleasant companions for my sister. Has he a wife and daughters 
as well as the mungoose ?’ 

‘ There is a daughter, but she’s wrapped up in monkeys; or if 
it isn’t monkeys, it’s dogs. The Colonel’s place is a regular Zoolo- 
gical Gardens.’ 

Sir Francis and his sister laughed; and Mr. Wort having pointed 
out his improvements, departed, to set the barrel of ale going on the 
lawn before the house, much to the satisfaction of the curious vil- 
lagers who had interested themselves in the baronet’s arrival. The 

_ Steward being thus got rid of, the brother and sister rambled gaily 
about the old house, admiring this and exclaiming at that, and 
forming all kinds of pleasant schemes for their new life, until it was 
time to dress for dinner, when Miss Clevedon retired to her apart- 
ments, and Sir Francis to his—about a quarter of a mile apart. 

They dined in state in James the First’s dining-room, with 
three men in attendance. Old Tristram Mole had been pensioned 
off, and now occupied the principal lodge. The new men had been 
engaged by Mr. Wort, and were accomplished in their respective 
walks. 

‘I should like you to arrange that square parlour on the right of 
the hall for a secondary dining-room, Jordan, when Miss Clevedon 
and I are alone,’ Sir Francis said to the butler, at the close of the 
banquet. 

‘I’m so glad you told him that, Frank,’ Sibyl said, when the 
men had gone. ‘I feel as if I had been dining in a church, or in 
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one of those great hotel dining-rooms abroad, with the table-d’ hote 
all to ourselves.’ 

They grew quite at home in the old house, however, in a very 
few days, and Sibyl went singing up and down the long corridors in 
her clear soprano, like a joyous bird, only thinking now and then 
that there might be ghosts, and that she might come suddenly upon 
one in a dusky corner. 

‘I don’t think I should much mind a genuine old-established 
ghost,’ she told her brother ; ‘a lady in a sacque, or a Charles-the- 
Second cavalier, or some one of that kind. Collis was quite afraid 
the first night we slept here, and insisted upon sleeping with one of 
the housemaids, instead of in the nice little room they had arranged 
for her; but I told her next morning that a young woman who did 
not like ghosts should never take a situation in a good old family 
like ours. ‘‘ Of course we have a family ghost,’’ I said; ‘‘ we have 
as much right to that as to the genealogical tree in the hall. De- 
pend upon it, Collis, those great bucket boots that hang in the 
lobby come down at twelve o’clock every night, and tramp, tramp, 
tramp along all the passages. You'll meet them face to face some 
night, if you sit up reading novels as you so often do; and I wouldn’t 
answer for that man in armour, or that suit of armour without any © 
man, at the foot of the staircase. He looks as if he walked.” ‘‘I 
suppose you're only joking, miss,’’ Collis answered, as grave as & 
judge; ‘‘ but all I know is, that the rooms and passages upstairs— 
on our floor—smell of ghosts.” ‘‘ Mice, you mean, Collis.” ‘‘ Lor, 
no, miss; as if I didn’t know the difference between the smell of a 
mouse and a ghost !”’’ 

Of course all the county people who happened to be at home 
at this time came to call on Sir Francis and Miss Clevedon, and 
were duly charmed with the baronet and his sister. There seemed 
to be no lack of agreeable neighbours, without counting the objec- 
tionable villas about Tunbridge, which went daily to business in the 
City. Colonel Davenant, perhaps not esteeming himself on a level 
with county persons, or perhaps too much wrapped up in monkeys 
for the performance of small social duties, did not come. So one 
bright afternoon in August, Sir Francis rode over to the Wells to 
deliver his letter of introduction. The letter had been written by 
one of his most intimate friends, who had given him a glowing ac- 
count of the old Indian officer. 

Colonel Davenant’s place was known as the Bungalow. It had 
begun its existence as a villa, with some pretensions to the gothic ; 
but having fallen into the hands of the Colonel, whose inventive 
mind was apt to exercise itself on everything within its range, had 
been barbarised and orientalised out of all architectural character 
by divers enlargements and improvements, all evolved from the 
inner consciousness of that gentleman, in utter defiance of all rules 
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and conventions of the building art. A huge verandah jutting out 
from a very small drawing-room ; a domed conservatory—after the 
model of a mosque at Delhi—overtopping the dining-room ; a Pom- 
peian court and fountain behind the kitchen, where the Colonel could 
sit on a carpet smoking his hookah, and discussing the arrangement 
of his tiffin, or his dinner, with that faithful slave his cook; the 
Sister-Anne turret—a campanello tower, whence the Colonel could 
survey valley, common, hill, and woodland: these were among the 
trifling eccentricities of the Bungalow. The effect was curious but 
not unpleasant. The house was rich and gay with Indian spoil— 
monster jars and curious carved furniture in Bombay blackwood, 
gorgeous silken stuffs and ivory temples; and in all the rooms there 
were birds and flowers, and living animals reclining on the skins of 
dead animals ; a yapping of smali dogs and twittering of songless 
Australian birds, and a squalling of parrots. 

The afternoon was exceptionally warm, and the Colonel was en- 
joying a siesta by the side of his fountain. Thither a neat par- 
lour-maid ushered the stranger, through the garden, and by a some- 
what circuitous path meandering through a shrubbery of laurel and 
bay and monkey trees and castor-oil plants, which the Colonel 
called his jungle. 

Sir Francis did not emerge from the jungle without a small ad- 
venture. In one of the windings of the narrow path he met a young 
lady who reminded him of Robinson Crusoe. A young lady who 
carried a green silk umbrella of foreign manufacture, and upon 
whose shoulder there perched a small Java monkey, and about whose 
footsteps there crowded some half-dozen dogs and doglings—from 
a lank half-grown Scotch deerhound to a coffee-coloured black-muz- 
zled pug. 

Francis Clevedon only caught one transient glimpse of the face 
under the green umbrella—a bright girlish face, with Irish gray 
eyes, and a sweet smiling mouth. He had just time to see this, 
and that Miss Crusoe was tall and slim, and carried herself with 
the air ofa princess. She acknowledged Sir Francis’s bow with a 
gracious movement of her pretty head, and passed lightly on, while 
the monkey looked back to hiss and spit at the stranger in an 
alarmingly vixenish way. 

‘ Miss Davenant, I suppose ?’ Francis inquired of the servant. 

‘ Yes, sir, that’s our young lady. I hope you'll excuse the mon- 
key, sir; he doesn’t mean any harm, but he’s jealous of strangers.’ 

They came to a little green arcade, and through this into the 
Pompeian court, where the Colonel sat on his musnud, with his back 
against the marble rim of the basin, snoring audibly. He woke up 
with a start as the maid announced Sir Francis Clevedon, swore a 
prayer or two, or perhaps something the reverse of a prayer, and 
then rose to receive his guest in a hearty soldierlike fashion. 
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‘Take the arm-chair, Sir Francis, and if you like a hookah, 
there’s one ready to your hand on that table. MHeartily glad to see 
any friend of Sinclair’s—congratulate you on taking possession of 
Clevedon. Fine old place, noble old place, plenty of good shootin’, 
and one of the best trout streams in the county. Sinclair wrote me 
word of your return, and I meant to have come over to call before 
this, but this weather tries an old man, sir. I feel the heat more 
here than ever I did in Bengal. I'll turn on the fountain, by the 
bye; I daresay you like the sound of a fountain ;’ and thereupon the 
Colonel applied himself to some complicated arrangement of screws 
and cranks which seemed to involve a good deal of hard labour, and 
threatened to put the gallant officer into a profuse perspiration. 

‘Pray don’t trouble yourself on my account,’ remonstrated Sir 
Francis. ‘I find your room most delightfully cool, even without the 
fountain.’ 

‘Do you?’ cried the Colonel, gratified, and smiling in the midst 
of his struggles with a very stiff screw. ‘Built it myself after my 
own design; laid every brick with my own hand, one bricklayer’s 
labourer, and an odd boy to hold the ladder. There’s a settlement 
in that corner, but it won’t go any farther. But we'll have the 
fountain. I like to take it out of the water-company, because they 
won’t let me pay by meter. Made the fountain myself from a plan 
which a fool of a plumber told me was opposed to every principle of 
engineering ; but it works, you see, in spite of the beggar,’ concluded 
the Colonel triumphantly, as the water shot up with an explosive 
sound like a small Niagara, then flew off at a tangent, liberally be- 
sprinkling Sir Francis, and at last composed itself into a quirk, quirk, 
guggle, guggle, guggle, quirk, of the meekest description. 

The two gentlemen began their acquaintance by talking of that 
excellent fellow their common friend, Major Sinclair, by whose side 
the Colonel had fought in the Punjab, and whom Sir Francis had met 
at. Brussels, settled for life in one of the white houses on the boule- 
vard, with a wife and half a dozen children, all talking broad Scotch, 
and arrayed to the teeth in tartan and Shetland wool. After this 
absent friend, his excellence of heart, and his various idiosyncrasies 
had been duly discussed, the Colonel entertained Sir Francis with an 
anecdote or two from his personal experience, not occupying much 
more than half an hour, which in the Colonel was brevity, and after 
the anecdotes Sir Francis’s host volunteered to show him the Bun- 
galow. 
‘It was a square box of a place when I bought it,’ he said; ‘a 
man might as well live in a packing-case; but I flatter myself I’ve 
imparted a good deal of character to it. I like a house to reflect 
the individuality of the owner. To my mind, a man could hardly 
enter my hall-door without saying to himself, Anglo-Indian! old 
soldier !’ 
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Sir Francis wondered where the hall-door might be, and whether 
the house was only accessible by the meandering paths of the jungle 
and the Pompeian court adjoining the kitchen. 

‘ By the way, you'll dine with us to-day, of course ?’ 

Sir Francis hesitated ; Sibyl would wait dinner for him. 

‘No, thanks. I should be delighted, but my sister is living with 
me, and she’ll expect me home to dinner.’ 

‘Never mind that. She'll wait half an hour, and then give you 
up. OrI could send a boy on a pony, if you like. Women never 
care much about dinner. The wide distance between the mental capa- 
cities of the two sexes is firmly established by that one fact: a wo- 
man’s intellect is incapable of a broad and philosophical comprehen- 
sion of the dinner-question. She is the slave of conventionality, 
and has no more culinary invention than an Abyssinian. Halloo, 
Japson, what are you going to give us for dinner to-day?’ 

At this appeal, a stout rosy-faced matron looked out of a window 
bordered with a vine which the Colonel had coaxed to grow in his 
peristyle, a matron whose ruddy visage was obscured by a floury dust, 
as the rising moon by some fleecy cloud. 

‘Lor, sir, you give the horder yourself, this morning.’ 

‘True, Japson, but memory is sometimes treacherous. This 
gentleman is going to dine with me—’ 

‘ But really—’ protested Sir Francis. 

‘ My dear sir, it is a settled thing. The boy goes on the pony 
with an apologetic message to Miss Clevedon. Now, Japson, be 
categorical. Imprimis, red mullet stewed in Madeira.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Soup I abjure in summer, Sir Francis, as a sloppy convention- 
ality which distracts a cook’s attention from her fish. Potage a la 
reine thickened with pounded almonds is not a bad thing, and good 
green-pea soup is palatable. I let Japson make those when she is 
in a good temper, and can answer for the smoothness of the purée. 
After the mullet a prawn curry—eh, Japson ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the cook, grinning. 

‘ Don’t forget the grated cocoa-nut. After the curry ?’ 

‘ A stewed fowl.’ 

‘ In half mourning; that is to say, in a white sauce with truffles. 
Be liberal with your truffles, Japson; kill the fatted calf for my 
friend, Sir Francis Clevedon. Any grouse ?’ 

‘Yes, sir ; the brace you sent in this morning.’ 

‘To be sure, prime young birds. I always stroll to the Wells 
before breakfast, and select my own comestibles, Sir Francis. Those 
scoundrels the tradesmen know me, and would hang themselves 
sooner than send me an inferior article. Be careful of your bread- 
crumbs, Japson, and you may give us an apricot omelette, and a 
parmesan soufflé. Now, Sir Francis ?’ 
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‘If I really am to have the honour of dining with you to-day, 
Colonel, I may as well send my groom back with the horses and a 
message for my sister,’ said Francis, with a very vivid recollection of 
the face under the green umbrella, and a somewhat frivolous desire 
to improve his acquaintance with Miss Crusoe. 

‘By all means. I'll show you my garden, and we'll go round to 
the stable and hunt up your man.’ 

The garden was as eccentric as the house, and arranged for the 
pleasure and accommodation of the animal creation rather than for the 
diversion of their masters. There was a grotto, or cave of rock- 
work overarching a pool, in which a tame otter flopped about to the 
infinite delight of the Colonel, who loitered a minute or so to feed 
the beast with fragments of biscuit from the pocket of his Cashmere 
morning coat. There were cages of birds, artfully placed among the 
ornamental timber, with a view to cheating those feathered creatures 
into the belief that they were the denizens of a primeval forest; there 
were miniature classic temples, and medisval fortresses, one with a 
bristling row of wine-bottles, neck outwards, to represent cannon, 
inhabited by various dogs, which sprang out to caress the Colonel as 
he passed. There was a portable Chinese pagoda, hung with bells, 
for the occupation of the Java monkey. 

The stables were at the side of the house, and here the Colonel’s 
eccentricity had exhibited itself in the conversion of a hay-loft into 
a billiard-room, accessible only by an external staircase in the Alpine 
chalet style. He kept a couple of saddle-horses for himself and his 
daughter, a pony and a basket-chaise (which he called his palki) ; and 
his stable-yard was for the most part occupied by a pheasantry. 
Here they found the groom looking at the pheasants. His master 
dispatched him with a message for Miss Clevedon, and this being 
done, was free to accompany the Colonel over the Bungalow, and to 
listen to that officer’s somewhat prolix histories of various curios and 
other trophies which adorned the rooms. 

Sir Francis was beginning to think they would never arrive at 
the apartment inhabited by Miss Crusoe, when Colonel Davenant 
opened an unexpected door in about as inconvenient a corner as a 
door could be placed, and introduced his guest into the drawing- 
room, a small low room with a wide window running along one side 
of it, and opening into a substantially-built verandah, larger and 
loftier than the apartment itself, and paved with variously-coloured 
tiles. The room proper held only a piano, a few easy-chairs, and a 
coffee-table or two ; but the verandah, or annex, was large enough to 
accommodate plenty of chairs and ottomans, on one of which a young 
lady was seated, dressed in white muslin, reading a novel, with a 
couple of dogs at her feet. 

This was Miss Crusoe, who put down her book and rose to greet 
her father with a charming smile—a smile which she extended in a 
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modified degree to Sir Francis Clevedon upon his being presented 
to her. Seeing her for the first time unshadowed by the umbrella, 
Sir Francis decided that Miss Davenant was even prettier than he had 
supposed. The bright piquant face, with its gray eyes and dark 
lashes ; the rippling brown hair, brushed loosely back from a broad 
white forehead, and breaking into mutinous curls here and there ; 
the slim swan-like throat, and the lofty carriage of the head, seemed 
to him perfectly beautiful. He made a kind of breakneck plunge 
into some rather commonplace observations about the Bungalow, 
the Bungalow gardens, and the Bungalow zoological collection ; but 
felt himself less at his ease than usual; and was-relieved presently 
to find himself seated upon an ottoman, making friends with the 
youthful deerhound, who was ofa gregarious temper, and getting on 
very tolerably with Miss Davenant. 

Georgie her father called her. What a pretty name, and one 
that suited her admirably! thought Sir Francis. She had a somewhat 
boyish frankness of manner, not harsh, or coarse, or masculine, but 
certainly boyish: the gracious ease of a well-bred Etonian. She had 
never been at a boarding-school, or even under the milder sway of 
a governess at home; she had grown up like one of the flowering 
plants that took their own way in the Colonel’s jungle ; masters had 
come to the Bungalow on certain days to teach her their several 
arts, and for the rest, her father had educated her—or not educated 
her—as the case might be. | 

Sir Francis stayed to dinner, and stayed till eleven o’clock that 
night, by which hour he and Miss Davenant seemed to have known 
each other quite a long time. The Colonel told a few longish 
stories of Indian warfare, gave a slight sketch of Lieutenant-general 
Davenant’s (his father’s) career in the Peninsula, which lasted an 
hour or so, and otherwise beguiled the evening with agreeable con- 
verse. Sir Francis was of course attentive to those narrations, but 
he contrived between whiles to find out a good deal about Georgie’s 
tastes and habits : when she rode, where she rode, whether she com- 
peted for prizes at local flower-shows, or visited the poor, or devoted 
herself exclusively to the brute creation. 

He found that she did a little of everything, except exhibiting 
any specimens of her horticultural skill at the flower-shows. 

‘I give the prizes sometimes at the cottage flower-shows,’ she 
said, ‘ but things don’t grow in our greenhouse quite as well as they 
might. Sometimes Tufto scratches them up—you know very well 
you do, you wicked Tufto!’—shaking her head at the deerhound 
—‘or Pedro—the monkey, you know—knocks over the pots with 
his tail. Grant, our gardener, is quite unhappy about it; but the 
fact is, flowers and animals do not get on very well together.’ 

‘My sister has a passion for flowers; goes in tremendously for 
ferns, and that kind of thing; and has stuffed her poor little head 
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as full of their names as if she was a perambulating botanical dic- 
tionary. She has just begun building a fern-house, which is to be 
all dark-green glass, and she means to do wonders in that line. I 
hope you and she will be good friends.’ 

‘I have no doubt I shall like her very much.’ 

‘ Will you call upon her, or shall she come to you?’ 

‘Just as she pleases. I am not at all particular about forms 
and ceremonies.’ 

‘She shall come to-morrow, then, although you are the oldest 
inhabitant.’ 

‘Thanks. I. shall be so pleased to see her. Is she fond of 
animals ?” 

‘I hardly know. I think I ought to answer as the man did 
who was asked if he could play the fiddle. He didn’t know, as he 
had never tried. Sibyl has not had any opportunity of developing 
her taste for the brute species. She only finished her education 
a year or so ago, at a convent in Bruges; and since then she has 
been travelling with me. But I daresay she has a latent taste for 
dogs and monkeys.’ 

‘I don’t think she can help liking Pedro,’ Miss Davenant re- 
plied naively, with an affectionate glance towards the warmest 
corner of the little drawing-room, where that luxurious animal, the 
Java monkey, was coiled up on a sheepskin rug. 

Sir Francis rode homeward by moonlight, very well pleased with 
the eccentricities of the Bungalow. 

‘Sinclair was right,’ he said to himself. ‘The Colonel is a 
capital fellow. I wish his stories of the Punjab and the Peninsula 
were a trifle shorter. But that’s a detail. What a lovely face 
it is! Georgie—Georgie—Georgie Davenant!’ The name repeated 
itself over and over again, in time with the tramp of his horse’s 
hoofs, like an old rhyme. 


‘ CnapterR XXIII. 
‘ FOR LIFE, FOR DEATH,’ 


Miss CLEVEDON drove over to the Bungalow on the following af- 
ternoon. She was one of those nice easy-tempered girls who are 
always ready to cultivate any one their brothers may happen to ad- 
mire; not a girl to place stumbling-blocks across a brother’s path 
to matrimony, from any selfish desire to preserve to herself the ad- 
vantages of his bachelorhood. It was very nice to reign over such 
a mansion as Clevedon Hall; but Sibyl had no genius for house- 
keeping, and she felt that as a country squire it was Francis’s 
bounden duty to take unto himself a wife. 

At breakfast Francis was full of his dinner at the Bungalow: 
the fountain; the cook looking out of the window; all the ins 
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and outs, and ups and downs of the house, improved by the Colonel’s 
architectural fancies; the zoological collection; the old soldier 
himself, with his long stories and vehement epithets; and finally 
Miss Davenant. 

‘Is she pretty ?’ Sibyl asked curiously. 

‘I think her remarkably pretty. I don’t know whether she 
has a classical profile, a Grecian nose coming straight down from 
her forehead, or anything of that kindy; in fact, I rather think 
her nose has a slight upward tendency; or it may be the way 
she holds her head—as high as if she were a princess of the blood 
royal. In short, you see, Sibyl, I can’t positively say whether 
she is regularly beautiful; but if you take into consideration her 
eyes—which are splendid—and her expression, and vivacity, and 
a kind of je ne sais quoi-ishness, you cannot fail to admit that she 
is a lovely girl.’ 

‘Good gracious, Francis, what a confused description : splendid 
eyes, and a turned-up nose, and her head stuck up in a conceited way!’ 

‘No, Sibyl, I didn’t say in a conceited way. She has no more 
conceit than patient Grizzle.’ 

‘ Bother patient Grizzle!’ Miss Clevedon exclaimed contemptu- 
ously; ‘I never had any patience with that ridiculous creature. Of 
course a man wrote the story—it was like him to do it, just to show 
what foolish sheep-like beings you would like us to be,—and it never 
was true. Does she dress well ?’ 

‘ Patient Grizzle ?’ 

‘No, sir. This paragon of yours, who isn’t pretty, and yet is.’ 

‘I really can’t venture to express my opinion on such an 
important question as that. She had a white gown and a green 
umbrella, and looked nice.’ 

‘A white gown and a green umbrella! what an absurd young 
woman! I don’t wonder Mr. Wort turned up his nose at these 
Davenants.’ 

‘ Now, there’s no use in trying to be disagreeable, Sibyl; it isn’t 
your métier. Miss Davenant is a charming girl, and I’m sure 
you'll like her as much as—’ 

‘As much as what, sir ?’ 

‘ As much as I do.’ 

‘What, Francis, again ?’ 

This ‘again’ had relation to certain passages in Sir Francis’s 
past life. He had not reached his twenty-seventh year without 
falling in love a few times on the way; he had, indeed, been in and 
out of love, as a rule, about once in a twelvemonth ; and his sister, 
in whom he had been wont to confide, had no profound faith in the 
constancy of his fancies. A man who has a fair estate, the world 
all before him, and no particular occupation, is apt to be rather 
hard hit by any pretty face that may flit across his pathway. 
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‘I think you ought to plead like those grotto-boys who besieged 
our carriage in London the other day, Francis, ‘It’s only once a 
year.” Pray is Miss Davenant prettier than Euphrasie Lamont, 
the Spanish-looking beauty you fell in love with at the convent ?’ 

‘What! that little tawny dwarfish thing ?’ 

‘O, Francis! you raved about her.’ 

‘Did 1? She was well enough, I daresay, for a little one ; but 
this girl is as tall as—as Helen of Troy.’ 

‘ How do you know that Helen was tall ?’ 

‘ Tennyson says so— 

“ divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 
O, I’m sure of it. Of course Helen was tall; you can’t fancy 
Clytemnestra a little woman ; they were sisters, you know.’ 

‘ What a horrid family !’ 

‘Well, yes, they were rather a queer lot, answering to some of 
our English nobility—a taint in the blood, I suppose. I think I 
remember that little Lamont girl had fine eyes, but such a duode- 
cimo-ish creature. Lady Clevedon must be tall.’ 

‘Lady Clevedon! Has it come to that?’ 

‘It has come to nothing, except—another cup of tea, if you 
please. You are going to call upon Miss Davenant, and see the zoo- 
logical collection this afternoon.’ 

‘ But oughtn’t she to call upon me first ?’ 

‘I don’t know anything about the oughts ofthe case. But you 
are going this afternoon—I told her so.’ 

Miss Clevedon submitted with a pretty little grimace, and drove 
off to the Bungalow directly after luncheon, enjoying not a little the 
novel splendour of her barouche and two men-servants. 

The visit was altogether a success. Sibyl admired all the 
eccentricities of house and garden, and the two girls were delighted 
with each other, swearing an undying friendship on the spot, as it 
were. After this call the Colonel and his daughter rode over to the 
Hall one morning; whereby Sir Francis had the opportunity of seeing 
Georgina Davenant in her habit, which became her above any other 
garment, and also of showing the old house and grounds to his new 
friends, the inventive Colonel suggesting an alteration in every 
room they entered. 

‘ Invention—construction, perhaps I should say, is my forte, 
sir,’ he said. ‘If this house were mine, I’d make it the finest in 
England.’ 

‘ But it is so already, papa—one of the finest, I should think,’ 
replied Georgie. 

‘ Undoubtedly, my dear ; but its capabilities of improvement are 
enormous. That oriel window over the hall-door, for instance. 
Very fine, no doubt; but why not have oriel windows along the 
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whole range of your front, instead of these flat things? Then 
there’s the groined roof in the dining-hall, sombre to the last 
degree; cut away all that antiquated woodwork, and paint your 
ceiling blue, picked out with gold stars. Then you have those open 
colonnades yonder; a mere waste of space; fill them in with violet- 
coloured plate-glass, and make one a smoking-divan and the other 
a billiard-room.. That’s what I call bringing modern enlightenment 
to bear upon Elizabethan incapacity.’ 

‘I think I prefer Elizabethan shortcomings to Victorian im- 
provements, Colonel,’ Sir Francis observed, smiling. ‘I should 
hardly care to change the character of the place.’ 

‘ Prejudice, my good sir; the English mind all over. Your 
true-born Englishman will go on enduring any amount of inconve- 
nience rather than infringe a set of arbitrary rules made by some 
dunder-headed architect. Character, indeed! Where’s the char- 
acter in my house? Yet I think you'll admit its comfortable.’ 

‘I most freely admit that it is a delightful house,’ said Sir 
Francis, with a little stolen glance at Georgie. 

‘Of course everybody admits that it’s comfortable; but you 
should have heard the opposition I had to encounter from officious 
asses who call themselves my friends while I was building. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t have your kitchen in the middle of your house,” says one; 


‘¢ you'll smell your dinner!” And I like to smell my dinner, I told 


the blockhead ; I like to know what I’m going to have, and to pre- 
pare my mind for it. ‘‘ You can’t have one bedroom upon one 
level, and another bedroom upon another level,” remarked an offi- 
cious idiot. ‘‘ Can’t I?”’ said I; ‘I'll show you whether I can or not. 
If I want my dining-room loftier than my drawing-room, it shall be 
loftier; and I’ll have every one of my bedrooms upon different levels, 
to spite you.” ‘‘ You mustn’t have one side of your house higher 
than another,’’ said that prince of fools, the builder’s foreman; ‘‘ for 
if you do, your chimneys will smoke.’ ‘‘Then my chimneys shall 
smoke,” said I; and they do—when the wind’s in the west; but I’ve 
got a German stove or two to remedy that; and I’ve had my own 
way.’ 

after this came many interchanges of civility between Clevedon 
Hall and the Bungalow. Sir Francis organised drives and excursions 
to various points of attraction in the picturesque line, in which the 
Colonel and his daughter consented to join, with pleasant returns 
in the sunset to the Hall or the Bungalow for a half-past-eight- 
o’clock dinner. The two girls, Sibyl and Georgie, were sworn 
friends ; English country-house life was new to Miss Clevedon, and 
Miss Davenant was able to advise and enlighten her upon many 
questions. She wanted to do some small amount of good among 
the poor round Clevedon; and Georgie, who with her dogs was a 
familiar visitor in many humble households about the Wells, and 
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had a wonderful knack for getting on with poor people, volunteered 
to set her in the way of being useful. 

If Sibyl began by protesting against Francis’s subjugation, she 
ended by almost worshipping the girl he admired. There was no 
such thing as opposition, therefore, to whet the keen edge of Sir 
Francis’s passion. The course of this, his latest, love ran on velvet, 
and little by little the fact came home to him that this last-born 
passion was something serious. He had been doubtful of himself 
at first, remembering those former episodes in his life, and how he 
had more than once seemed to be very far gone. But no, this was 
the real thing; he had admired a good many pretty women in his 
time, but mind, heart, and soul had never been held in bondage as 
they were now by Georgie Davenant. The bright frank face with 
its innocent young beauty, the proud generous nature which uncon- 
sciously revealed itself in trifles, what more need he desire in the 
woman who was to share and brighten his existence? He watched 
Sibyl and Georgie’s growing affection for each other with delight. 
His only sister was very dear to him, and it would bave distressed 
him if his choice of a wife had brought about any lessening of the 
bond between them. It would have seemed a hard thing to him if 
he had brought a wife home to Clevedon Hall who would have made 
the place anything less than a home to his sister. 

He looked back upon those bygone flirtations as so many 
glorious escapes. What if he had flung himself away matrimonially 
upon one of those fallen idols, and come home to Clevedon bound 
by the fetters of an injudicious marriage—come home to behold his 
‘ fate’ in Georgie Davenant? ‘ She would have been fatal to me, let 
me meet her when I might,’ he said to himself. O, the anguish of 
meeting that radiant creature too late ! 

For a man so completely his own master, the process of wooing 
is apt to go swiftly. There was no ground for hesitation or delay; 
and before these two young people had known each other a fortnight, 
it might have been tolerably clear to the eye of a competent observer, 
that the admiration was mutual. In their confidential discourse 
Sibyl now and then ventured on a leading question, and had con- 
trived thus to discover the state of her friend’s affections. Georgie 
was not engaged, that she admitted without hesitation. 

‘I am so glad, dear,’ cried Sibyl. : 

‘ But why ?’ Miss Davenant inquired, blushing a little. 

‘O, I really can scarcely say why. But I am glad. An en- 
gaged girl is always so taken up with her lover, and never seems to 
think of anything except what she is going to do after she is 
married; in short, an engaged girl is hardly any good for a friend. 
And I like you so much, darling, and want to have you all to 
myself.’ 

Miss Clevedon, whose conventual education and foreign life had 
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given her few opportunities of learning the equestrian art, was glad 
to ride with Georgie Davenant, who was as peerless in the saddle 
as Di Vernon, and as good a whip as if she had beeh a member of 
the house of Nero. Under this gentle guidance, also, Sibyl learnt 
to drive a pair of rather spirited brown cobs, without feeling in 
mortal terror and blind uncertainty as to what the cobs might take 
it into their heads to do. They were very happy together, and the 
two bright girlish faces grew to be welcome in the pretty cottages 
round Clevedon, a part of Kent in which the rustic population is 
lodged with a certain luxury of architecture, dainty gothic cottages, 
with a neat half acre of garden and orchard, dotting the well-kept 
high-roads here and there. 

So things went on their smooth course, as things do go now 
and then for the favoured ones of this world, until one bright 
October morning, towards the end of the month, when he had 
known her more than ten weeks—an age of hope and happiness— 
Sir Francis, beguiling his idle morning with a gallop in Felsted Wood, 
overtook Miss Davenant, who happened to have ridden that way for 
her daily airing, on her gray Arab Selim, attended by the most dis- 
creet of grooms, a gray-moustached old lancer, whom the Colonel 
had taken from his own regiment. 

The syce, as the Colonel insisted on calling him, fell back out 
of earshot as Sir Francis accosted his young mistress, and the lovers 


rode on side by side, over the fallen fir-cones, through the spicy 
atmosphere, radiant with youth and hope, like Lancelot and 
Guinivere. 

It was the old, old story, told in the frankest, manliest words 
that ever came straight from the heart of a speaker. They rode out 
of the pine-wood plighted to each other, ‘ for life, for death.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


GEORGIE’S SETTLEMENT. 


Tue Colonel was delighted. Of course he had seen, from an early 
stage, which way matters were drifting; and he had suffered them 
to drift, without interference or hindrance from him, proving him- 
self the very wisest of match-makers by that judicious quiescence. 
He had lived his own life, consuming much Latakia, or mild Turkish, 
in his atrium; conversing with his cook ; scheming various alterations 
and improvements in the Bungalow ; educating Pedro, the monkey, in 
those polite arts which make a monkey a gentleman; and otherwise 
enjoying himself in the serenest manner; always ready to join the 
young people in any excursion or party they might choose to plan, 
and beaming upon them with a countenance which was as the very 
spiritual light and sunshine of a jovial mind. 
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When that solemn question came to be asked, which is some- 
what awful for the briefless barrister or the fledgling curate, but 
easy enough for a man with a landed estate, and seven thousand 
per annum in shares, debentures, consols, Egyptian. bonds, and so 
on, the Colonel behaved with an airy grace that was charming. 

‘ My dear fellow, if I must part with my little girl—and I needn’t 
say that it’s a hard thing for a man in my position to do it—my 
only tie to life, sir, except the mungoose; if I must part with Georgie, 
I’d rather it should be to you than to any one else. First and fore- 
most, you’re a good fellow, and I’ve a——respect for you. Se- 
condly, my little girl will be near me. You're not like those fellows 
in the service, who have come proposing for her, coolly informing 
me that as there was every prospect of their regiment being ordered 
off to Japan, or Cochin-China, or Timbuctoo, as the case might be, 
early in the spring, they would like the wedding to come off soon, 
if I pleased. I did not please, and luckily for me Georgie didn’t 
please either; for a tear or two from her would have knocked me 
over at once.’ 

Thus, and in many more words, with the mungoose promenading 
about his capacious chest and shoulders the while, did the Colonel 
give hisconsent. Then came a little talk about settlements; Francis 
eager to lavish the chief part of his wealth on his betrothed, the 
Colonel protesting against that quixotic generosity. 

‘We will do what is right, sir, and no more. I’m not a man 
of business myself; but we'll put ourselves in the hands of some 
conscientious fellow who is a man of business, and he shall decide 
what is fair and equitable in the case. Rolling-stone as I have been, 
I have not gone through life without gathering some small amount 
of moss. I can give my girl a few thousands, and at my death she 
will inherit—’ the Colonel paused, and seemed to swell with 
importance at this point—‘ tHz Buneatow! I think, although it 
may not suit her convenience to occupy it, my child will value the 
work of her old father’s hands when he is under the turf. She will 
take care that the roof is kept in repair, and that the fountain works 
daily.’ 

The marriage was not to take place until early in the following 
spring. Francis would fain have had it sooner; but the Colonel and 
Georgie both declared that even this interval would make a very 
brief engagement. : 

‘You can know so little of me,’ she said to her lover. ‘ How 
can I feel sure that I am really the sort of person you think me? 
Suppose, when we are married, you should find that you have made 
quite a mistake after all. Wouldn’t that be dreadful! Sibyl tells 
me you were in love ever so many times abroad, and that you always 
ended by finding out that the young lady didn’t suit you in the least. 
How can I tell that you may not find out the same thing about me?’ 
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‘ My darling, I have known and loved you from the first time I 
saw you, and I never loved any one before in my life.’ 

‘O Frank! after all Sibyl has told me—’ 

‘ Sibyl’s statements are true and false, dear. I have had a sort 
of a—kind of a—predilection for two or three young women in the 
course of my life; have, perhaps, flirted—I suppose you would call 
it, and have even gone so far as to fancy myself in love; but from the 
moment I loved you I knew that those other affairs were the merest 
fancies. In short I have had a series of escapes, Georgie, and my 
fate has always been waiting for me here; and if it comes to any 
examination of antecedents, Miss Davenant, I shall be glad to re- 
ceive some information about that Captain Bangle, who wanted you 
to accompany him to Timbuctoo, and Major Hawkins, who was anx- 
ious to export you to Japan.’ 

‘O Frank! I never gave either of them the faintest encourage- 
ment. They were friends of papa’s, and used to dine with us very 
often, and were always extremely polite, asking me to sing and play, 
and pretending to be interested in Pedro and Tufto, and even to 
admire the mungoose ; and then all at once they broke out in a des- 
perate way, asking me to marry them. But indeed, Frank, it 
wasn’t my fault.’ 

‘ And it isn’t my fault that I love you to distraction, darling.’ 

That was a happy Christmas at. Clevedon Hall, an innocent 
Arcadian Christmas; very different from the gourmandism and 
curacoa-bibbing, and whist and écarté playing, which had obtained 
there when Sir Lucas was in his prime; a Christian festival, with 
much pampering and petting of the humble tenants, and pleasant 
party-giving in the servants’ hall. Sir Francis began like a prince 
who meant to be popular. They had plenty of friends already in the 
neighbourhood ; everybody had been eager to know them: ancient 
squires, who remembered Sir Lucas in his best days, stretched out 
the hand of friendship to his son ; matrons and daughters vied with 
one another in civilities to Sibyl. 

There was a shade of disappointment when, about November, it 
began to be patent to the world within a twenty-mile radius of 
Clevedon that Sir Francis and Miss Davenant were engaged to be 
married. ‘Not one of the county families, you know, my dear, and 
altogether a poor match for him,’ the Kentish damsels told one 
another. It did seem rather a hard thing that the baronet had been 
so prompt in his wooing, that there should have been no clear course 
open to those fair young thoroughbreds, who would fain have en- 
tered themselves for the Clevedon Stakes. 

Happy days and nights, thrice happy youth! Christmas and the 
New Year fled like a dream—skating on the great pond in the 
Chase, sleighing on the snow-bound roads; dinners, and carpet- 
dances, and acted charades. Sir Francis spent his money royally, 
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but in simple pleasures, in which seven thousand a year would go a 
long way. He had no idea of following in the footsteps of his 
father. 

Spring came; a warm spring, with cloudless blue skies. Sir 
Francis and Miss Davenant were to be married when the hawthorn 
was in flower. The Colonel was to take his daughter to London in 
April to complete her trousseau, and pay duty visits to numerous 
relations, who had a right to her confidence on such an occasion. 
Sir Francis could hardly be expected to exist in Kent while Georgie 
was staying at Westbourne-terrace; so he went up to town with the 
Colonel and his daughter, and established himself at a West-end 
hotel, within a ‘ten minutes’ cab drive of his betrothed. There were 
the settlements to be arranged ; and the question of trustees, being 
propounded to the Colonel, sorely puzzled that gallant officer. 

‘I’m an old man myself,’ he said, ‘and never was a man of 
business, so I’m no good. I know plenty of men—men whom I 
could trust—but the misfortune is, they’re most of them about my 
own age, so they’re no good. A trustee to a marriage settlement 
ought to be younger than the husband and wife, by rights. I'll 
talk it over with old Vallory.’ 

To talk things over with old Vallory—the great William Vallory, 
of the firm of Harcross, Vallory, and Vallory—was one of the Colo- 
nel’s reasons for being in London. His wife had been a Miss Har- 
cross, niece of that very Stephen Harcross who left all his money 
to Augusta Vallory, much to the indignation of his relatives. His 
brother, George Harcross, married the girl whom he, Stephen, had 
desired to marry; whereby the lawyer had abjured all kindred with 
his rival, and refused to see Georgina, his niece, the sole offspring 
of this marriage, until some time after her father’s death, when he 
relented so far as.to show some small kindnesses to her widowed 
mother. He was tolerably civil to that dashing young Lancer, 
Captain Davenant, who fell in love with Georgina Harcross and 
married her within the space of three months. The marriage set- 
tlement—a very small matter, the late George Harcross having 
failed ignominiously in the silk trade, and the Captain having little 
more than his sword to bestow on his wife—had been drawn up 
by Harcross and Vallory, and from that time forward Harcross and 
Vallory had been Thomas Davenant’s solicitors. He had an un- 
bounded confidence in their learning and sagacity, and it was to 
them he came naturally for counsel in his present difficulty. 

He was admitted to a conference in that sacred chamber where- 
in William Vallory in his own person communicated the words of 
wisdom to his-most distinguished—or most profitable—clients, a 
chamber almost as unapproachable as that inmost temple where the 
Mikado of Japan shrouds his glory from the vulgar eye. Here he 
found the chief of the firm trimming his nails meditatively before a 
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table covered with papers, and with three clerks in attendance, who 
vanished quietly on the entrance of the client. 

‘Come and dine with me this evening,’ said the solicitor, in his 
most cordial tone ; ‘come to Acropolis-square, and we can talk the 
business over after dinner. Delighted to hear your daughter is 
going to make such a good match. I know something of the 
Clevedon estate; we had Sir Lucas in our hands, in point of fact, 
when he was a young man, and a deuced slippery customer he was. 
The property is clear, I hope, by this time ?’ 

‘The estate is as clear—as clear, as—as the Bungalow,’ ex- 
claimed the Colonel triumphantly. 

‘I beg your pardon—’ 

‘ The Bungalow—my little place at Tunbridge Wells. Enlarged 
and improved it with my own hands, sir; can lay a hundred of stocks 
or plaster a wall with any bricklayer in England. You ought to 
come down and see me, Vallory; I can give you a good bed, a good 
dinner, and a good bottle of wine.’ 

‘ You are excessively kind—I should be most happy; but I have 
really so little time for relaxation, and when I can get a week or so, 
I run down to Ryde. Is Sir Francis in town ?’ 

‘Sir Francis is at the Leviathan.’ 

‘Then ask him to come with you, and your daughter too. My 
daughter and her husband are coming to me to-night—Mr. and Mrs. 
Harcross—he took the name of Harcross when he married, you 
know; it was one of the conditions of the will.’ 

The Colonel did know, or had at any rate been informed of the 
fact at the time. A man who cared much for money might have 
scarcely relished the idea of meeting a lady in the possession of 
wealth which should by rights have come his way; but Thomas 
Davenant was not a lover of money, and was quite ready to clasp the 
hand of amity with Mrs. Harcross. 

‘Your son-in-law is beginning to make rather a figure in the 
world, isn’t he?’ said the Colonel, who was an assiduous student of 
the daily papers. 

‘ My son-in-law is one of the best parliamentary barristers we 
have,’ replied Mr. Vallory, with a satisfied air. The marriage had 
turned out so much better than he had expected. Hubert Harcross 
was making between two and three thousand a year, and Mrs. Har- 
cross’s visiting-book was becoming almost as aristocratic as the 
Almanach de Gotha. 

‘If you’ve a lot of people with you this evening, we sha’n’t 
have much chance of talking over this settlement business,’ said the 
Colonel. 

‘ Well, perhaps not an opportunity for any long talk; but I can 
think the matter over in the mean time, and give you my opinion in 
three words. All you want is a good trustee; the settlement itself 
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I can arrange with Sir Francis Clevedon’s solicitor in an hour. You 
want a good man of business as trustee, and I have a man in my 
eye who'll suit you, if he will undertake the responsibility.’ 

‘ Who is he ?’ 

‘ Never mind that; I’d better sound him upon the subject before 
I mention his name. Half-past seven this evening in Acropolis- 
square, No. 10.’ 

Colonel Davenant and his daughter were staying with a married 
sister of the Colonel’s in Westbourne-terrace—a lady who had made 
‘a very good match in India under the Colonel’s guardianship; and 
who, being childless herself, took an amazing delight in all the de- 
tails of Georgie’s courtship, and the preparation of the trousseau. 

At half-past seven o’clock that evening the Acropolis-square 
drawing-rooms opened their lofty doors to admit Colonel and Miss 
Davenant, and Sir Francis Clevedon, announced with a grandiose 
air by Mr. Vallory’s butler. There was a subdued murmur of con- 
versation in the room as they entered. The Harcrosses had arrived, 
and the inevitable Weston Vallory was airing himself before the fire- 
place. Mrs. Harcross advanced with her father to receive Miss 
Davenant, and almost crushed poor Georgie with the splendour of 
her presence. The sparkling coquettish little face seemed well-nigh 
extinguished by Augusta’s regular beauty, expansive figure, and 
gorgeous attire. 

She was as cordial to Miss Davenant as she could be to any one. 
‘I really feel as if we were a sort of cousins,’ she said, after the 
first greeting ; ‘I hope we shall see each other very often while you 
are in town.’ 

‘Sir Francis Clevedon, my daughter, Mrs. Harcross,’ said Mr. 
Vallory ; and Augusta made the baronet a gracious curtsey, which 
she had learnt from a French dancing-master; such a curtsey as 
Marie Antoinette might have made to a courtier in those days when 
she appeared above the zenith, ‘glittering like the morning star,’ full 
of life and splendour and joy. 

But in the very act of acknowledging her father’s introduction 
Mrs. Harcross gave a little cry of surprise. 

‘ What’s the matter, my dear?’ inquired her father, surprised 
at this outrage of the proprieties. 

‘ How strange that you never told me, papa!’ 

‘ Never told you what, my love ?’ 

‘ Of the likeness between Sir Francis Clevedon and Hubert.’ 

Mr. Vallory looked at his son-in-law, who was standing on the 
hearth-rug, listening, with no great appearance of interest, to some 
remark of Weston’s—a tall commanding figure, a dark face which 
was distinguished-looking rather than handsome. 

‘A likeness between Sir Francis and Harcross,’ said the so- 
licitor, looking from his son-in-law to the baronet. ‘ Well, yes, 
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there may be something of the kind; but upon my word, I never 
remarked it until this moment, and I hardly think that Sir Francis 
will be flattered by the comparison. Harcross looks ten years older 
than he does—’ 

‘But the likeness is something wonderful, papa. I beg your 
pardon, Sir Francis, for talking about it, but I was really taken by 
surprise ; papa ought to have told me—’ 

‘ But, my dear, I didn’t see the likeness.’ 

‘ Then, papa, you can have no eyes.’ 

‘I really feel honoured by being supposed to resemble any one 
so distinguished as Mr. Harcross,’ said Sir Francis good-naturedly. 
‘ Will you introduce me to him, Vallory ?” } 

Mr. Vallory called his son-in-law, and Hubert Harcross came 
forward in his most leisurely manner, with that air of deliberation 
and absent-mindedness which was apt to be so aggravating to. the 
other side in his parliamentary business ; his opponents knowing full 
well that, after opening a case as if he had forgotten what his brief 
was about, he would show himself presently a most consummate 
master of every detail and ramification of the affair in hand. He 
saluted the baronet with an almost insolent coolness, and went back 
to the hearth-rug as soon as the introduction was over, leaving his 
wife and her father and the Davenant party stranded by the ottoman, 
as on a green-satin island in a Pacific Ocean of velvet pile. 

Miss Davenant went down to dinner with Mr. Vallory ; the ba- 
ronet had the honour of escorting Mrs. Harcross; the Colonel gave 
his arm to a washed-out young lady in ringlets, who had been 
allowed to fill a corner of the table by reason of a fine contralto 
voice, which was useful as a second to Mrs. Harcross; and Hubert 
and Weston straggled in the rear. In so small a party, the conver- 
sation to be pleasant should be general; and happily where Colonel 
Davenant was there was no lack of talk. He plunged into his 
father the general’s Peninsular experiences before the soup was 
done with; retreated gloriously from Corunna with the salmon; took 
Badajoz while the whitebait was going round; and had followed 
Wellington to his tent at Waterloo by the time the last of the 
entrées had made its solemn circuit, where he kept that great cap- 
tain wrapped in a profound slumber on the morning of the decisive 
battle, while he supplied himself with currant-jelly for his final slice 
of mutton. 

Sir Francis and Augusta Harcross talked to each other a little 
during this campaign. She expressed herself interested in Georgie. 
‘ Such a sweet face,’ and so on—quite the usual style of thing—a 
condescension which delighted the lover. ‘I’m so glad you like 
her: but everybody does; she finds friends wherever she goes,’ he 
said. ‘ You must come down to Clevedon and see us by and by. 
We mean to be quite settled by the autumn; we sha’n’t take a long 
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honeymoon ; in point of fact, all our life is to be honeymoon; but 
we sha’n’t stay away very long, making believe to seclude ourselves 
from our fellow-men. We want to begin life at home as we mean 
to go on, a country squire and his wife—no pretence to fashion— 
easy-going comfortable people, with our friends around us.’ 

‘ You will go into Parliament, I suppose ?’ 

‘Must I, do you think? Upon my word, I’d rather not; I don’t 
fancy I’ve any of the necessary qualities for statecraft, and I want 
to be so much with Georgie. That sort of thing would keep me 
away from home, you know; for if one goes in for a thing at all, one 
ought to do it thoroughly.’ 

~ * You'll have a house in town, of course ?’ 

‘No. When we want to come to London, we can take a 
furnished house. But we mean to live the best part of the year at 
Clevedon.’ 

‘Do you think Miss Davenant would like that ?’ 

‘I don’t think she would like anything else. She has been 
brought up in the country.’ 

Mrs. Harcross shuddered. What strange Arcadian notions this 
young man had! She wondered idly what her own life would be 
like, if she and Hubert were compelled to live in the country. 
What would they do with themselves? Would the isolation bring 
them any nearer together? She could fancy her husband yawning 
over his newspaper, as he yawned sometimes even now in Mastodon- 
crescent, with all the pomps and vanities of London at his elbow. 

‘ Young people who are going to be married have such romantic 
notions,’ she said ; ‘I daresay a year hence we shall hear of your 
furnishing a house in Mayfair.’ 

The Colonel had done with Waterloo with the advent of the 
ice-pudding, from which culminating victory he harked back to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and his brother the Marquis in India, and so 
brought himself to the later period of his personal experiences, into 
which he warmed with the dessert. 

‘What a nice person the Colonel must be to live with if he 
always talks in this style!’ Weston remarked aside to Mr. Harcross, 
when the ladies had retired. 

Georgie grew quite confidential with Mrs. Harcross in the back 
drawing-room, while the contralto lady yawned over a volume of 
Egyptian photographs, and wondered if the banquets of Thebes were 
as dull as the dinners of Acropolis-square. Encouraged by 
Augusta’s air of interest, Miss Davenant told her a great deal 
about ‘ Frank’s’ transcendent merits, and about the things they 
meant to do when they were married. Then there came music ; 
Mrs. Harcross and Miss Parker the contralto sang ‘Deh Conte;’ 
Georgie consented shyly to warble one of her lover’s favourite ballads, 
an old song of Haynes Bayley’s, set to Sir Henry Bishop’s music ; 
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and this, with a little desultory straggling talk in couples and trios, 
ended the evening’s entertainment. Just at the last, Mr. Vallory 
took the Colonel into a quiet corner of the back drawing-room for a 
few confidential words. 

‘I have found you a trustee,’ he said. ‘My son-in-law, Har- 
cross, has no objection to assume that responsibility, if you and Sir 
Francis would like him. MHe’s a first-rate man of business, and a 
highly conscientious fellow.’ 

‘Nothing could be better,’ replied the Colonel carelessly, ‘ if 
he’ll take the trouble.’ 

‘Well, you know, I consider it a duty; Augusta’s obligations 
to my friend, Stephen Harcross, seem to constitute a kind of con- 
nection between her and your daughter, and anything she or her 
husband can do to be useful, you know—’ 

‘So be it,’ said the Colonel. ‘Of course I don’t pretend to deny 
that I should have been uncommonly glad if old Harcross had taken 
it into his head to leave his money to my daughter instead of yours ; 
but he didn’t, and I bear no malice, and I’m pleased to see Mrs. 
Harcross take so kindly to Georgie.’ 

Mrs. Harcross invited the Colonel and his daughter to dinner ; 
she could give them the choice of two days—Tuesday and Thursday 
in the ensuing week. 

‘I should like you to come to me on my own day, Thursday, 
if possible, for I shall have some nice people in the evening,’ said 
Augusta ; so the engagement was made for Thursday, Sir Francis 
being of course included in the invitation. The business of the 
settlements would be arranged in the Old Jewry in the mean time. 

‘He is like you, Frank—that Mr. Harcross, I mean,’ Georgie 
said to her lover, as they drove home, ‘ but not nearly so good- 
looking ; I don’t quite like his expression, he has such satirical 
eyebrows.’ 

‘Rather an off-handed beggar, certainly,’ replied Frank, ‘ but 
he really has the Clevedon face, and reminds me of some of the old 
pictures at home. You see Nature can’t afford an original pattern 
for all her children, she must fall into replicas now and then; Mr. 
Harcross is a decided infringement of the Clevedon copyright.’ 





Sroonp Senres, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XVIZT 
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Ir has been the fashion amongst us for many years past to eulogise 
everything connected with our soi-disant cousins on the other side 
of the Atlantic. We hear so much of the praiseworthy enterprise, 
political advancement, social freedom, religion, morality, education, 
self-abnegation—as evidenced in the abolishment of slavery—as- 
tounding exertions displayed during, and marvellous ‘recuperative’ 
qualities evinced after, the memorable monstrous civil war, and the 
private virtues generally and public prosperity of ‘the great Re- 
public,’ that Englishmen fall down and worship a fictitious fetish of 
their own creation, as unlike the real Uncle Sam, to those who are 
personally acquainted with him from every-day association, as chalk 
is different from cheese. 

Of all writers who have visited America, and subsequently de- 
tailed their observations in a book form, Dickens and Trollope are the 
only two who have shown any practical knowledge of the inner work- 
ings and realities of what they have attempted to describe. Martin 
Chuzzlewit and American Notes might be taken to-morrow for guide- 
books to the States, though not in the sense that Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage is yet used as an itinerary for Italy, exhibiting so truly 
as they do the actual amenities of life, popular existence, and pecu- 
liar social and political idiosyncrasies of Transatlantic people, that 
they might have been supposed to have been written yesterday in- 
stead of thirty odd years ago. It is true that the great master of 
humorous fiction issued, after his last speculative reading tour in the 
western world, a recantation of his original views and opinions ; but 
this was really more owing to his kindly regret at having formerly 
wounded the sensibilities of those who, on his second visit, welcomed 
him so cordially to their shores than to any reason for believing his 
previous estimate of the Americans unfair or untrue. It is a matter 
of fact, that Mr. Dickens did not in 1868 make any extended obser- 
vations through the States, as he limited his peregrinations to Bos- 
ton and New York, and, on the conclusion of his series of readings, 
at once returned to England; consequently he did not have that op- 
portunity of noticing any alterations that might have happened that 
he had when he first crossed the water. Besides, he was so differ- 
ently received and entertained, so hospitably, and without any vulgar 
show or ostentatious pride, Jonathan having learnt a sharp lesson to 
treat delicately such a trenchant tool, that it is only natural he should 
have wished to give some expression to his grateful feelings at the 
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warmth of his reception, as he himself said when attending the din- 
ner given to him at Delmonico’s by the New York Press Club just 
before his departure. Cordial, well meant, and natural as his expla- 
nation was, I still remember hearing many native gentlemen regret 
at the time that he ever offered this ‘ apology to the nation,’ as the 
Herald called it, at all. They said that it destroyed the sense of 
that manly outspokenness for which they had always admired Dickens ; 
and, while themselves thoroughly sympathising in the motives that 
led to its production, they thought, as afterwards proved indeed to 
be the case, that the multitude would generally put it all down to 
‘bunkum,’ and the nice little sum of ninety thousand dollars that 
the author was reported to have received for his recitations at Bos- 
ton and in the Empire City—such was the meanness of his admirers. 

Other describers of Transatlantica evince but a very feeble 
smattering of this subject in comparison with Trollope and the author 
of Martin Chuzzlewit; and the cause of this is obvious enough. 
What on earth can a tourist of only a few weeks’ experience really 
know of the actual every-day life of a continent embracing thousands 
of square miles? Yet here we have had doctors of divinity, literary 
bookmakers, royal marquises, political agitators, and various crotchet- 
mongers going across the Atlantic, and after a few hours of interview- 
ing and hearsay evidence—for none of them could have afforded more, 
allowing a proportional period of their time to each class of the com- 
munity that they sketched— coming back post-haste to publish 
post-octavo volumes of ‘ facts’ and fancies, which are taken for gospel 
by that gobemouche the British public. The doctor of divinity 
probably secured a careful collection of theological statistics from his 
brother. clergymen on the other side; but how far is he practically 
acquainted with the actual spread of religion and the state of public 
and private morality throughout the States? The literary bookmaker, 
no doubt, chose his materials from the best sources, and took as fair 
a view as he could of the one-sided state of the social abnormity 
which his eloquent pen described so fluently and graphically: those 
who have investigated the same subject from behind the scenes, as 
actual actors in the drama which he has painted in such false colours, 
could give a very different picture of its working, and furnish many 
horrible and nauseous details of the new Cosmos, which the learned 
bookmaker has never thought of even touching upon—perhaps he 
never knew of them! The nobleman has been introduced only to 
pleasant people, and makes acquaintance only with pleasant phases 
of physical phenomena and personal peculiarities, of all of which he 
prattles pleasantly ; what does he know of the underground current 
of national life in the New World? On lave son linge sale chez-lui. 
People are not in the habit of admitting their visitors by the-back 
stairs and the rez-de-chaussée, and letting them into the various 
secuets and miseries of their domestic economy; so the noble marquis 
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probably learnt as much of Uncle Sam’s public and social anatomy 
as M. Edouard Assolant did of ours, when he lived for a week in 
Leicester-square and paid one visit to the Exhibition : certainly both 
talk to as much purpose. As for the political agitators and crotchet- 
mongers, they have visited America with the set determination be- 
forehand of looking on the Transatlantic branch of their special hobby, 
whatever it might have been, in the same light in which they regard 
its twin brother at home; and having already made up their minds, 
and mixed when on the other side only in the same clique, and moved 
in the same grooves as they would have done in England, of course 
return perfectly satisfied with their convictions, and the manner in 
which the Americans as a nation—judging them by their petty 
cliquish standard—carry them out! 

It might well be inquired what the advocate of the ballot—de- 
riving his opinions only from what he is told by people who have been 
informed how he thinks, and are prepared to answer him accord- 
ingly—knows about the large number of fictitious votes that are 
given through its use at every election held in the States. I re- 
member in 1868 there were eighteen thousand votes deposited in 
New York city alone over and above those from the ninety thousand 
or so regular registered electors ; and yet, in consequence of the sys- 
tem, the bad could not be winnowed from the good. As for the ‘se- 
crecy’ of the measure, if Messieurs Thomas Hughes, Bernal Osborne, 
and others, who speak so strongly in its favour, were aware of the open 
way in which votes are known and bought and sold in all the large 
cities on the other side of the Atlantic, they would cease to speak of 
‘ the admirable way in which it works in America.’ Again, look at the 
crotchet-mongers, such as the trades-union agents, cotton capitalists, 
‘ levellers,’ and total abstainers; all these honourable persons will not 
see things in the States but in the one same light with which they are 
illumined at home. The working man comes back and tells of the 
triumphs of the nine-hours system; the capitalist talks of the splendid 
supply of labour, and the opportunities of employing and investing 
cash: the one being unaware ofthe antagonistic feeling that exists over 
the water between the master and the ‘hand,’ as here, and how much 
greater the struggle the son of toil had to wage ere he got what he 
thought his rights in the ‘land of freedom;’ while the man of money 
never hears anything of the terrorism of working-gangs and the 
riskiness of certain snug investments out West. Just consider the 
case of the British shareholders in the Erie railroad, governed as it 
was by an iniquitous ‘ring,’ headed by that prince of rogues Fisk, 
who kept them so long out of their own, and judge whether these 
nice American openings are not capital sinking funds for English 
gold. 

The levellers, to look at the remaining exemplars of international 
knowledge, are about the least subsequently ‘ crowful’ of those who 
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go to America to ventilate their theories or bolster them up, as the 
case may be; as they frequently find their level where they perad- 
venture expect a more grateful return. Ex-professor Goldwin Smith 
of Oxford, and now of the Cornell University over the water, could 
a tale unfold on this score ; he found that he, strange though it be, 
was a trifle too advanced for the modern Arcadia, and had to draw 
in his horns under the potent threat of a tar-and-feathering. The 
teetotalers, on the other hand, return home no wiser than they 
go abroad. They talk of the efficacy of the movement in the States, 
and the divine Maine liquor-law, that is supposed to clothe all the east- 
ern portion of the Union in a rosy wreath of sobriety ; ignorant of the 
fact that Boston, the purest city of this part of the country, could 
supply you with as many inebriated men any day of the week, in 
spite of the ostensible prohibition of the liquor traffic, as Glasgow 
with its temperance hotels, although the great Forbes Mackenzie 
is believed to have effected the regeneration of the northern burgh 
by parliamentary enactment. It is from such party-blind men as 
these that our knowledge of America is usually derived ; and can it 
be wondered that that knowledge is in nine cases out of ten erro- 
neous, knowing how it is obtained ? 

It must be remembered that our Transatlantic cousins are supe- 
rior to us in one great respect ; they never wash their dirty clothes 
in public, being always in the habit of showing themselves at their 
best to strangers. We have a certain class of politicians to whom 
it seems to be an inborn pleasure to run down everything connected 
with their country—our mode of government, our national honesty, 
our social morality; acting the part of those foul birds who, accord- 
ing to the old adage, ‘ soil their own nests.’ An American will, on 
the contrary, speak the best of all his belongings—small blame to 
him too, for that matter—and it is the forgetfulness of this fact which 
leads the travelling John Bull to eulogise to such an extent the mode 
of life on the other side of the Atlantic. To John inquiring for in- 
formation, supposing that he will meet with as candid confession as 
he imparts to foreign visitors at home, Jonathan advances, and, put- 
ting his sucking republic in his arms, like a proud parent exhibiting 
his stalwart first-born to an admiring circle of sympathising friends, 
says, ‘ There’s my country; now ain’t it a fust-rate country, eh? 
Don’t you see what limbs it has got, what a fine development, what 
powers of future advancement, what wealth, what virtues, what a 
wonderful country it is in fact, entirely?’ What answer can John 
Bull make in return but to acquiesce in all that has been said by his 
interlocutor, and take in all that he has heard for ‘ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’ as a witness is rigidly sworn 
to testify in a court of justice ? 

I remember very well what my anticipations of America were 
before I ever visited the United States. Whether it was through 
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childish reminiscences of the Pathfinder, Last of the Mohicans, 
Chingachgook, the Great Big Serpent, or the ill-fated deerslayer 
Natty Bumppo, who fared so badly in his love-affairs, I know not; 
but I always had the most wonderful ideas of the great West, and 
was in every way prepared to look at the country ‘ of the setting 
sun’ and its people through rose-coloured spectacles. Even on the 
voyage out my expectations were increased ; and I can recollect how 
an enthusiastic American ‘ piled on the agony’ by telling me, ‘ Jist 
wait till you see N’ York. Yes, sir, Broadway will astonish you, I 
guess.’ But in spite of wishing to be pleased, after the effect 
of my first impressions had cleared off, I confess I did not see very 
much to see or to admire after all. The public enterprise of the 
country is so dimmed by all absence of public, commercial, and pri- 
vate morality among its citizens, combined with a spirit of narrow- 
mindedness which is but too apparent in every class of the com- 
munity, that an Englishman may be said to have his sensibilities 
grated on more and more each day that he lives there. The United 
States may be all very well to enjoy a tour through when you have 
not time to inspect things too closely ; but to live there is quite 
another matter. Ido not wish to run the place or its people down ; 
America is a splendid country—for Americans. My observations 
are not directed by any feelings of ill-will, for I have received over 
the -water as great kindness and courtesy as ever I experienced in 
my life at home. Still there is a certain je-ne-sais-quoi antipathetic 
sort of feeling, which never makes a thoroughgoing Englishman forget 
the old country, or be altogether satisfied with the new, not if he 
might live to the age of Methuselah. 

Putting aside the genuine American gentleman—who is as well- 
educated and well-bred a specimen of humanity as you could meet 
anywhere on the face of the globe, although rarely to be come across 
—and taking only the representative middle-class man, who is a fair 
exponent of the nation as a whole, it may be said that Jonathan is 
an ‘almighty smart,’ shrewd, able, unpleasant fellow. What we 
consider crime and swindling is in America only regarded as rather 
clever evidence of being ‘ sharp ;’ and this explains details that seem 
almost incredible to English readers in connection with the late ex- 
posures of the New York frauds and the Erie ring. A bond-fide 
case which an American lawyer told me as a fact, mentioning the 
names of the parties, and indeed confessing that he was the legal 
gentleman or ‘ counsel’ consulted in the matter, will illustrate the 
issue. The lawyer considered it what he called ‘sharp practice,’ 
and styled the principal actor in it as ‘ a live man of business, you 
bet, sir.’ 

Not long before, a young New Yorker, who had a minor situa- 
tion in one of the leading banks in that city, worked himself up by 
degrees, through his industry and plodding attention, to the position 
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of chief cashier, when he had the entire control of the bank books and 
cash, subject only to the occasional supervision of the board of direc- 
tors. With his rapid rise, this young man’s ideas of living expanded 
proportionately ; and Americus junior, as I may call him, determined 
that, in order to support the dignity of his position, he must follow 
the example of all fortunate Manhattanese, and have a fine house 
‘up town,’ built of the necessary ‘ Philadelphia brick,’ and with a 
‘ brown-stone front’—the absolute requirements of fashionable archi- 
tecture in New York. Besides his house up town, he also launched 
into gay living, took to playing faro—they gamble a little on the 
other side of the water—started a wagon and pair of ‘ two-forty’ 
horses, and wound up with marrying a girl who had as lively notions 
of extravagance as himself. As she naturally thought from his style 
of life that he was rolling in money, it may be surmised that she 
ably aided him in his efforts to squander it: she must dress in the 
height of the fashion, having the most expensive dresses direct from 
Paris, diamond dust to dress her hair with, and so on; until in a 
few months the pair were living in the usual Fifth-avenue manner 
of shoddy millionaires that had just ‘ struck ile.’ 

Unfortunately, high living in New York requires even more to 
support it than in any of the capitals of Europe. The bare salary 
of Americus junior would not cover a tithe of his expenditure ; so, 
in order not to jeopardise his fashionable position, and lose position 
in the eyes of the up-town world, he was forced every now and then 
to ‘ borrow’ a few thousand dollars from the bank till. This went on 
for some time, until he grew frightened at what he was doing, his 
conscience being awakened by the fact that the end of the year was 
near at hand, when the books would have to be balanced and his 
deficit discovered by the directors. 

After thinking over for some time anxiously what he should do, 
he determined at length to consult his legal adviser—the lawyer 
who told me the story—making a clean breast of all his defalcations 
under the seal of confidence. 

‘ What shall I do ?’ he asked in the greatest perplexity. ‘ I owe 
the bank just one hundred thousand dollars, and I haven’t a red cent 
to pay back on account.’ 

Now this lawyer was wise after the manner of Mammon. In- 
terrogating the young man sharply, and getting all the facts of the 
case from him, he next asked, 

‘ Have you the sole charge of the books ?’ 

‘ You bet,’ was the answer, in the ordinary vulgate of the Em- 
pire City. 

‘ And of the cash also ?’ inquired the lawyer. 

‘ Yes, si,’ responded our young friend. 

‘ Well, then,’ said the legal gentleman, ‘ you’re a thundering 
fool, but I tell you what to do, if you are only sharp enough to fol- 
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low my advice. Go and take another hundred thousand dollars, 
lodge it in another bank in your own name, and then come back to 
me. I'll put you up to the next move. Three dollars and a half 
for my fee. Thank you.’ 

Pondering on this strange counsel, Americus junior went on his 
way despondent ; but after reflecting on it for a bit, and knowing 
that his adviser was a cautious wary hand at the law, determined to 
act upon it. He did so, and by next day had the affair all arranged, 
and returned to the lawyer. 

‘ Well, sir ?’ said that worthy. 

‘I have done as you told me—’ commenced the cashier, but 
the other quickly interrupted him. 

‘Stop, stop, my friend,’ he said; ‘ I did not tell you to do any- 
thing—suggested would be a better word.’ 

‘ Well, then, if you must have it so,’ said Americus junior, ‘ I 
have done as you suggested to me. I’ve taken out another hundred 
thousand dollars, and lodged ’em in the Fourth National Bank. 
What am I to do now ?’ 

‘Give me an open cheque for fifty thousand to ‘‘ bearer.’ You 
needn’t stare, I don’t want it for myself, as I wouldn’t touch stolen 
money; but give me the cheque, and I’ll see your directors, and 
arrange the matter for you.’ After a short hesitancy, which the 
lawyer’s stern stare quickly dispelled, the peccant cashier sat down 
and wrote the cheque as requested. His adviser took it up, and 
telling him to come along, went to the bank where the young man 
was employed. ‘ Now,’ said he to the latter, ‘go back to your desk, 
while I go up to the board-room. [I'll send for you presently, and 
you'll only have to ask pardon, and so on; they won’t do anything 
to you, you'll see.’ Going up to the upper apartment, as he had 
said, he asked to have an interview with the president of the bank 
on pressing business, and was instantly admitted. He did not hesi- 
tate long over his version of the affair. 

‘ So-and-so’s your cashier,’ he began, ‘ and I’m his legal adviser : 
he tells me he has abstracted two hundred thousand dollars from the 
bank funds; what will you do to him?’ It may be imagined what 
consternation was created by this sudden piece of intelligence, but 
the lawyer was equal to the occasion. ‘ There’s no good making a 
muss over it,’ said he; ‘I think I can get back some of the money 
for you if you hush it. He has got fifty thousand dollars put away 
so that you can’t touch it; and if you let him off, and don’t arrest 
him, he’ll pay over that at once through me.’ 

The president deliberated, went back to consult his fellow-direc- 
tors, had up the cashier to examine him—and you may be sure he 
did not let out the fact of having increased his borrowing so consi- 
derably, at the lawyer’s ‘ suggestion :’ the final upshot was, that 
the offer was accepted, the board of management thinking a quarter 
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of a loaf was better than no bread, for if they had prosecuted the 
thief they would probably have got nothing, and in addition have 
damaged the reputation of the establishment. 

‘ Now,’ said the lawyer, when he and his client got outside the 
building, and the matter was all settled, the cashier only losing his 
situation in the way of punishment, ‘ that’s all through! I don’t 
want anything for myself, as you have already paid me my fee; so 
you have got fifty thousand dollars to pay your debts with, and start 
afresh. I advise you selling off, and going out West; and now 
good-bye !’ 

Such is the story told me by a leading professional man in New 
York ; and it affords a very apt example of the commercial morality 
of Young America, which is very different from that for which his 
forefathers of the old Independence days were distinguished. 

With all his pertinacity in money-getting the modern American 
is more improvident and reckless than any other national type of 
character. Middle-class people in the United States will lavish 
fortunes, which they have perhaps won by the most hair-breadth 
*scapes and toilsome industry, in empty ostentatious display, or 
drinking and gambling. Strange to say, the spendthrifts are not 
to be found among the youth and upper set of people of the country 
—one cannot exactly style them the aristocracy—but are chiefly 
composed of keen business men, who, after working hard all day, 
and risking almost their salvation to acquire their ‘ pile,’ will cheer- 
fully throw it all away at night over the turn of a card. From 
senators down to the negroes, everybody in the country gambles,— 
east, south, west,—faro being the particular vanity of the former 
class, and cent-lotteries that of the latter. 

Young America is fresh enough and enterprising enough, and 
has plenty of élan and go-a-head-itiveness about him; but he is 
decidedly not a pleasant fellow to ultra-English eyes and Anglo- 
Saxon sensibilities. He is slangy, unprincipled, selfish, and of bad 
form altogether: besides which, he has an amount of self-conceit, 
and fashion of giving himself egotistical airs, that are simply dumb- 
foundering. Beyond this, he is hard, and cold, and ungenial; and, 
as a nation, he sacrifices every kinder and more heroic feeling which 
animates the eastern hemisphere in his insensate passion for the 
tinkle of the almighty dollar, or the rustle of its paper substitute. 
He is just suited to his own country; and it is an uncommonly good 
thing for both parties that the ocean rolls between us, as he does 
not seem to improve with age, and the world will probably soon be 
not big enough to hold him. 

JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
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In previous articles* we sketched the origin and progress of fire- 
arms from the time of Alexander the Great to that of Victoria the 
Good in the present era. Concomitant with perfection in sporting 
fire-arms has been the skill of the sportsman. Shooting ‘on the 
wing,’ and at running objects, has always been a characteristic of the 
English. In an Italian work entitled Excellenza della Caccia de 
Cesare Solatio Romano, printed at Rome in 1669, the author states 
that at the time he wrote, the art of shcoting on the wing had been 
known in Rome about eighty years; so that in Italy sportsmen began 
to shoot on the wing about 1589. It is natural to suppose that about 
the same period this practice became pretty general through- 
out Europe. We are borne out in this inference by a book of 
great fame in vénerie, called the Chasses, or Sports of Stradan, a 
Nimrod who flourished about the same epoch in France. Among 
the grotesque representations of sportsmen firing with the arquebus, 
as set forth in this book, not one is seen aiming at small moving 
objects. In the French poem entitled Le Plaisir des Champs—the 
Pleasures of the Field—by Claude Gauchet, first printed in 1583, we 
find several kinds of shooting with the arquebus described, but in 
none of these does he speak of firing on the wing, although potting 
coveys of partridges on the snow appears to have been considered a 
legitimate and sportsmanlike pursuit in those days. In shooting 
animals, however, he cites an instance of knocking over a wild boar 
running, piercing him ‘through and through with two impetuous 
leads.’ Another was killed by him firing from a fork or rest ; but 
the animal was standing, as also a roe standing, and some young 
wild boars in a litter of five with the sow, of which he killed three 
at once, also a standing shot. Lastly, passing along the edge of a 
wood, this valiant Nimrod espies ‘a wicked Renard’ carrying off a 
leveret to his den ; on this our sportsman slipped ahead of the fox, 
and when he stopped, to shoulder his prey the better, pierced him 
too with ‘ impetuous leads.’ All this reminds us forcibly of a cartoon 
in Punch some years ago, representing an English and French 
sportsman at a battue, with a pheasant running along the ground 
close to them. The Frenchman upon observing this, raises his gun 
to shoot the bird, which so disgusts his companion at the idea of 
taking an unfair advantage of the game, that he exclaims, ‘ Hulloa, 
you’re not going to shoot him running?’ ‘No,’ replies the French- 


* Belgravia, December 1871 and May 1872. 
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man, ‘I vil vait til he stops.’ It can hardly be supposed, however, 
that such Cockney ideas represent the state of English efficiency in 
days of yore. Surely people who could slay the ‘ gray goose on the 
wing’ in mid air, like Robin Hood and Little John, soon adapted 
their eyes and fingers to the tube, dealing death and destruction with 
‘ impetuous leads.’ Nowadays people load and discharge their breech- 
loaders so rapidly, that a miss at a near range can—if the sportsman 
is expert in ejecting his cartridge-case and inserting another—be 
remedied. A good deal, however, depends on the manufacture of 
the cartridge-case, and in this respect we consider Kynoch’s ‘ gas- 
tight’ cases superior to any at present manufactured for sporting 
guns. 

The whole aim and object of gunmakers at the present day is to 
fasten the barrels and stock together securely, and for this object 
many mechanisms have been invented, technically termed breech- 
actions. Some of these are so complicated as to be utterly worthless, 
while a few are worthy of note. Foremost in the latter class stands 
a very popular gun invented by Messrs. Lang and Sons, and now 
widely known as the ‘ treble-grip’ principle. The old double-grip 
action is well known to be the strongest of all the methods of fast- 
ening breech-loading actions hitherto invented; the reason of its 
superior strength being, that the moment the cam or grip entered the 
lump of the barrels, it began to draw or screw the barrels down, and 
continued to do so till they were firmly secured down, as it were, to 
the breech, giving the fastening a strength and soundness which 
could never be attained by any action in which the fastening was 
effected by a bolt or two bolts going forward into the lump of the 
barrels, or by moving or in any way interfering with the main or re- 
coil pin. 

In their new gun Messrs. Lang do not interfere with the screw 
motion of the double grip; they merely add a third wedge-shaped 
bolt, which enters the lump of the barrels at the extreme breech 
end, where strength is most essential ; and over and above the great 
strength thus afforded to the gun, this bolt, being wedge-shaped, 
will go farther into the lump as the gun wears, and so serve to keep 
the double grip in connection with which it works tight and sound 
for a great length of time ; consequently the gun is in reality sounder 
after ten years’ use than when new, as the third bolt by that time 
wears itself home. 

By the addition of an extremely simple spring on the trigger- 
plate, the gun is made self-closing. With regard to the strength 
of this spring, Messrs. Lang give us their word that they have never 
known one to break ; but if such ever should be the case, the gun is 
not made useless, but can be used in the same way as the double- 
guip gun. 

For Express and large-bore rifles, Messrs. Lang add a fourth 
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fastening to the above, giving a strength to the rifle which has long 
been necessary. Enormous charges are now the rage, and without 
great strength in the breech-fastening, the barrels are not only liable, 
but certain, after some little use, to get loose and shift slightly from 
right to left, thus destroying all accuracy; and as this looseness is 
certain to increase, the use of the rifle becomes even dangerous to 
the shooter. The advantage ofa self-closing rifle with great strength 
will be seen at once by any sportsman who has been accustomed to 
shooting large and dangerous game. 

The lever of the treble-grip gun can be placed where most con- 
venient to the shooter ; either between the hammers, at the side of 
the right lock, under the trigger guard, or in the trigger guard. For 
rifles, Messrs. Lang recommend the levers under the trigger guard. 
By a simple contrivance, there being no springs to the strikers, the 
gun always shows whether it is loaded or not, and it cannot be 
opened or closed until made safe by being half cocked. They have 
also a simple method of converting this gun for use as a muzzle- 
loader in the field, well worthy of the attention of sportsmen. 

One of the best breech-loaders in the hands of the public is 
Powell’s well-known gun, selected at the Field trial in 1866, upon 
its merits, and which has since maintained its high character as a 
simple and secure arrangement for fastening down the barrels of 
fowling-pieces for discharge, and releasing them by means of a lever 
for reloading: it is well worthy of the attention of sportsmen. The 
lever by which the barrels are fastened down turns on a pin or axis, 
and has a quadrant-shaped end, which, when they are shut, bears 
forcibly upon the top of the lump between the barrels, and securely 
holds them down during the discharge of the gun. A spring bears 
upon the short end of the lever, and forces it towards the barrels. 
Owing to this admirable arrangement, although the gun is made a 
‘snap-action’ to suit the popular furor for quick loading, should 
the spring by any chance break, the sportsman can continue firing 
and loading without detriment or inconvenience to himself, the end 
of the lever keeping the block or lump securely in its place. To 
reload, the thumb of the right hand—which, after shooting, would 
be in the proper position for doing so—simply raises the outer end 
of the lever, when the weight of the barrels causes the breech to 
rise for loading. 

Regarding this breech-action from a common-sense point of view, 
it is both simple and secure, the greatest desiderata in a gun; in 
fact, there are only two moving parts in the entire system, so that 
liability to derangement is almost an impossibility, even in the hands 
of a careless person. Mr. Powell’s gun is made on the central-fire 
system, and by an ingenious arrangement of the pistons, which are 
marked ‘loaded,’ a casual glance informs one of the fact whether a 
cartridge is in the gun or not. The lever action, which we have 
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already described, renders a premature explosion of the cartridge, 
either in opening or closing the barrels, simply an impossibility, as 
it can never come in contact with the strikers. As a durable and 
lasting ‘ action’ we consider this system of breech-loading sporting 
guns one of the best for rough work and heavy charges; in addition 
to these facts, it is important to know that shutting up the breech 
can never ignite the cartridges, as the mere act of closing it with- 
draws the strikers, hence the name ‘ safety-action.’ 

Mr. Turner, who invented the ‘ Turner rifle,’ has produced a 
very good breech-loader, chiefly remarkable for its simplicity of struc- 
ture; it is moreover worked by a very handy lever behind the trigger- 
guard. The lower end of this lever is checkered, for convenient 
engagement with the finger in pulling it back, as a means of freeing 
the breech end of the barrels for the insertion of the cartridges. 

Mr. Turner’s invention applies to the Lefaucheux breech-action 
now so popular, but records of which, at St. Etienne in France, in- 
form us that Henry II. of that country shot with it as early as 
1540. The improvements introduced into Mr. Turner’s system, as 
compared with other ‘ breech-actions,’ refer to the position, means 
of construction, and actuating of the detent that holds the barrels in 
place, which consist of a plate lying on the rear or trigger-plate, the 
wood of the stock being slightly cut away for receiving it. The end 
of this plate nearest the breech is so formed as to grip the detent, 
which is held in position by a spring on the inside of the break-off, 
while the other end of the plate is connected with a small lever work- 
ing on a fulcrum formed on the inside of the rear plate behind the 
guard. 

The lever works through the sear plate, and lies close in contact 
with the back part of the guard, its extreme end being shaped for 
forming a convenient finger-hold for pulling it back, and with it 
the plate before referred to and detent, so as to free the latter from 
the corresponding catch placed immediately below the breech end of 
the barrels, this plate having an opening formed in it for allowing 
the triggers with their corresponding parts to work free between. 
The points chiefly worthy of note in this action are its simplicity of 
construction, and the easy motion of the lever. The bolt for fasten- 
ing down the barrels is of such construction and length, that the 
wear and tear is inappreciable after many years’ service. We have 
seen a gun converted from a muzzle-loader on Mr. Turner’s system, 
which, after many seasons’ exceptionably severe work and exposure 
to the weather, is still in perfect order. 

Holland, of ‘ Rook-rifle’ notoriety and celebrity, has invented a 
very good gun, the principal grip or fastening of which is formed by 
a large square bolt, almost the full length of the action. This bolt 
works in a wide slot, a quarter of an inch wider than the lump of 
the barrels, thus preventing any possibility of their muzzles ‘ droop- 
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ing.’ The second grip is formed by the lever, at the end of which fac 
is a powerful hook, quite apart from the bolt, thus forming two los 
distinct secure fastenings. The bolt is forced home by two springs, pe 
either of which would be quite sufficient to work the action. These 
springs are very simple, and are as unlikely to get out of order as be 
the mainspring of a lock; but should such a thing occur—and we a 
look upon it as almost an impossibility—the gun can then be used cel 
as a lever-gun. th 
Amongst gunmakers Mr. Pape was the first who, by his im- a 
provements, removed the spiral spring-plungers, and supplanted ho 
them by a small arm-plunger, which is hooked into a square block- hu 
steel anvil, fitted flat against the lock-plates, and overlapped by the po 
hammers. The usual half-cocking movement of the hammer draws an 
the plungers flush with the abutment; a slight pressure upon the 
lever throws the gun open. To lock the gun it is only requisite to to 
shut down the barrels, when they are caught and bound to the ap) 
stock by a powerful revolving wedge, which has a circular movement for 
from left to right, and wears upon the bite, being self-adjusted by tin 
the thickening of the wedge; an original and valuable idea, which ex 
will keep the barrels from working loose or shaky for a number of go 
years, and will prove of importance to those sportsmen and voyageurs the 
who are far removed from skilled assistance. The extractor is _ 
another important advantage possessed by this gun, working up an 
and down a vertical groove as it does. It performs the office of it 
withdrawing the empty cartridge-case from the chamber; at the pa) 


same time guiding the barrels direct to their position, thus forming 
a continuation and a connecting link between the barrels and body. 
Some years ago it was considered an impossibility to get a good gun 
out of London: Mr. Pape of Newcastle has done perhaps as much 
as any of his provincial confréres to dissipate this notion, by the 
persistent manner in which, at competitive gun-trials, he has de- 
monstrated the superiority of his weapons. 

Certain firms in the gun trade have attained a celebrity for their 
manufacture of sound fire-arms at a moderate price, in order to meet 
the requirements of those who are not disposed to indulge in the 
luxury of a ‘ London gun.’ The central-fire gun, now well known 
as the ‘ Tolley breech-loader,’ made by Messrs. Tolley of Birming- 
ham, has been so highly spoken of by well-known sporting authori- 
ties, that it needs no recommendation from us: suffice it to say, 
that in style, make, and execution, it is a gun which has proved 
itself entirely deserving of public confidence. 

The hardest-worked, and which necessarily ought to be the best- 
made, parts of a gun, after the barrels, are the ‘locks :’ the old and 
well-tried firm of Brazier have achieved such renown for their work- 
manship in this particular article, that both at home and abroad 
‘ Brazier’s locks’ are a guarantee for real steel and superb manu- 
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facture. To the curious on these and many other points in breech- 
loaders, which a magazine article cannot embrace, we suggest a 
perusal of Greener’s Breech-loaders, Sporting and Military. 

Not the least extraordinary amongst inventions of late years has 
been the application of Pertuiset shells to pistols. Not long since 
a trial was made with them on horses, from Adams’ deservedly 
celebrated revolvers, when it was found that on entering the skull 
these tiny bombs exploded, causing instantaneous death, and making 
a crater of the interior seven inches in diameter. The presumed 
horrible effect in warfare of such devilish little inventions on the 
human frame led to a convention at Geneva amongst civilised 
powers, with a view to the prevention of their adoption generally, 
and with what futile result is already known. 

The common cry, ‘ that prices have risen, are rising, and ought 
to be diminished,’ with regard to useful articles, cannot be said to 
apply to guns. When we come to think of the fabulous sums paid 
for Rigby’s, Lancaster’s, and other famous makers’ guns in the olden 
time, with the amount demanded for their more highly-finished and 
exquisite workmanship to-day, we congratulate ourselves on what 
good times are in store for sportsmen in the coming season; and 
thank heaven we are not as other men were. 

A galled heel has spoiled many a day’s sport on the Moors; 
and those who have worn the ‘Idstone boot’ know what a boon 


it is to the sportsman. With which practical hint we close this 
paper concerning sport. 


CADWALLADER WADDY. 











AT THE STILE 





By the path that gains the height, 
Where the cliffs jag sheer and white, 
Many come and many go, 

’*Twixt the glow and after-glow. 


And ’tis sweet to rest awhile, 
Lingering at the rustic stile, 
As below the waters lie 
Burning to a burning sky. 


So they deem’d it, maidens twain, 
Truest friends, as once again 
They the thymy headland sought, 
One in heart and one in thought. 


Who could doubt it? Friends of years, 
One in laughter, one in tears, 
Whatsoever might befall, 

Each to other all in all. 


Yet as near the stile they drew, 
Faces darken’d, smiles were few, 
Double-bloom’d their lives had been ; 
What was this had come between ? 


Side by side, with faces bent, 
On the same sweet buds intent ; 
Yet apart, as shores might be 
Sunder’d by that burning sea. 


Not a word might either speak, 
White of lip and wan of cheek ; 
But the colour went and came, 
Changeful in the sunset flame. 


For, unwitting, each apart 

Nursed a memory in her heart, 
Sighing, ‘ Would that he were here, 
He who made the stile so dear!’ 


But, alas, their prayers were vain; 
He was far across the main, 
Heedless of his plighted troth, 
Plighted at the stile—to both ! 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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A STORY OF A CLAIMANT 


A cuamant! What reminiscences that simple term awakens of 
involved struggle, wasted wealth, hope deferred and utterly blighted ! 
‘Nae plea is the best plea,’ quoth a Scots proverb; for, ‘ pleading 
at the law,’ adds another, by way of practical illustration, ‘is like 
fechting through a whin-bush—the harder the blows, the sairer the 
scarts ;’ and yet there is a fascination in the chances of legal contest 
which some minds cannot resist even in the shadow of impending 
ruin. The roll of our dormant peerages would be much shorter 
than it is, if all the parties who have aimed at the revival of such 
titles in their own persons had made good their assumptions. Now 
and then pretenders to high lineage are found lending themselves 
as puppets to be manipulated by unscrupulous speculators. On the 
other hand, we have seen self-deception, innocent of fraud, but deaf 
to the warning whispers of common sense, play its melancholy part 
in this arena. The criminal records of Scotland exhibit, in one 
memorable instance, how a man of respectable extraction and un- 
blemished character, having obviously contracted a genealogical 
craze, from some accidental coincidences of family names, gained 
upon individuals of means, station, and discernment, by the sincerity 
of his belief in a mere bubble, but, dazzled by the glitter ofa coveted 
coronet, became the blind dupe of mean and maladroit schemers, 
who led him step by step to the felon’s dock. This claimant’s 
story, for the sake of the lesson it teaches, is worthy of being re- 
hearsed in these days. 

At the election of a Scottish representative peer in Holyrood 
Palace, on the 8th of July 1824, Stewart Soutar Johnstone, a 
citizen of the town of Perth, took his seat and the oaths, as assum- 
ing the Marquisate of Annandale, which had fallen dormant by the 
death of George, third marquis, in 1792. He described himself as 
descended from a collateral branch, to whose surname of Soutar 
was added ‘their true and ancient name of Johnstone,’ by authority 
of an act of the Scots Parliament, dated the 21st of August 1663. 
The feasibility of his pretensions enlisted considerable support, and 
proceedings would have been instituted in the courts, if Death had 
not stepped in with his arrest. 

In the same year which saw Soutar Johnstone assert himself in 
Holyrood, an English gentleman, Alexander Humphreys, born in 
Warwickshire in 1784—the son of a Birmingham merchant, 
William Humphreys, Esq., of the Larches, and Hannah Alexander, 
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his wife—craved a royal license to adopt the surname of Alexander, 
as being that of his maternal grandfather, stating that he did so ‘ as 
well out of grateful respect to’ the latter’s ‘memory, as out of respect 
to the wishes oftentimes expressed by his deceased mother.’ The 
license was granted, and the petitioner, now Alexander Humphreys 
Alexander, went down to Scotland, where he burst upon the stage 
in the fashion of his Annandale prototype, from whose example he 
had evidently taken his cue. He appeared at the election of a 
Scottish representative peer, on the 2d of June 1825, styling 
himself Earl of Stirling; and his vote was accepted nemine contra- 
dicente, and duly entered in the minutes by Sir Walter Scott, clerk 
of the meeting. The Earldom of Stirling, per se, was an empty 
honour ; but when viewed in connection with an old royal grant, 
the claim to the title meant an attempt to grasp at princely dominion 
and revenues, as I shall explain with all possible brevity. 

A small Scottish laird, William Alexander of Menstrie, Clack- 
mannanshire, born in 1580, rose to fame as a poet, and to exalted 
rank as a statesman and projector. In 1603 he published Darius, 
a tragedy, at Edinburgh ; and next year his Century of Sonnets, at 
London, under the title of Aurora; ‘ containing the first fancies of 
the author’s youth.’ Probably he had come early under the eye of 
King James VI. from the circumstance of his demesne adjoining 
Stirling, where the monarch occasionally held his state. The 


natural beauty and pastoral seclusion of the patrimony of the Alex- 
anders, so apt to assist the nurture of a child of the Muses, come 
up before the mental vision as we recall the popular rhyme : 


*O, Alva woods are bonnie, 
Tillicoultrie hills are fair ; 
But when I think o’ the bonnie braes o’ Menstrie, 
It maks my heart aye sair.’ 


At all events, the youthful dramatist followed his sovereign to Eng- 
land on Queen Elizabeth’s death, like so many of the Scots of that 
day, whose best prospect was the road to the south. When he gave 
Aurora to the world, he was attached to the household of Prince 
Henry. Subsequently he was one of the gentlemen-ushers to Prince 
Charles. The British Solomon, himself ‘a ’prentise in the divine 
art of poesie,’ praised the laird’s verses, and called him ‘ my 
philosophical poet.’ In truth, Menstrie had a far higher poetic gift 
than his anointed master ; and for a graceful flow, a ‘linked sweet- 
ness,’ of language, in giving utterance to the reveries of the gentler 
passion in all its moods, several of his sonnets fall little behind those 
of Drummond of Hawthornden. He exemplified his ‘ philosophical’ 
vein by issuing at Edinburgh, in 1614, a bulky poem, Doomsday ; 
or the Great Day of Judgment, which passed through two or three 
editions, being highly esteemed by that sober class of readers whom 
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his tragedies and love-sick madrigals would repel. Basking in the 
glare of court sunshine, which warmed into monstrous growth so 
many fungi to plague and degrade the reign, he received the honour 
of knighthood, and was appointed a Master of Requests. But amid 
his poetic and official avocations, he seems, during a course of years, 
to have been laboriously planning the grand enterprise of his life, 
namely, the colonisation of Nova Scotia, then lying a waste howl- 
ing wilderness. ‘It did not satisfy him to have a laurel from the 
Muses, and be a king among poets,’ said Sir Thomas Urquhart of 
Cromarty, the most mercurial and eccentric genius that Scotland 
ever produced ; ‘ but he must also be a king of some new-found land ; 
and like another Alexander, indeed, searching after new worlds, 
have the sovereignty of Nova Scotia! He was born a poet, and 
aimed to be a king; therefore he would have his royal title from 
King James, who was born a king, and aimed to be a poet.’ The 
king entered so heartily into his propositions as to grant him by 
charter, in 1621, the whole of that immense territory, to be held 
under the crown. 

The scheme went no farther tiil Charles I. came to the throne, 
when he made Sir William Secretary of State for Scotland, and also, 
on 2d February 1628, confirmed and extended the Nova Scotian 
charter, creating him lieutenant of the colony, and founding an 
Order of Baronets to encourage the formation of a settlement. This 
order was to consist of 130 members, each paying down to the 
lieutenant the sum of 1501. sterling, for 6000 acres of land in Nova 
Scotia ; and the province being declared to pertain to the county of 
Edinburgh, the ceremony of infeftment in the allocations was di- 
rected to take place, by delivery of earth and stone, at the gate of 
Edinburgh Castle. Two years afterwards, the fortunate knight of 
Menstrie became a viscount, and in 1633 Earl of Stirling, Viscount 
Canada, and Lord Tullibody, by letters patent to him and ‘ his heirs 
male for ever, bearing the name and arms of Alexander.’ The 
colonisation project looked well enough on paper, and the council 
of Plymouth, in New England, added to the grant a large tract 
(Long Island, &c.) in the State of New York; but, after all, the 
result was little else than the bringing of a good deal of ready 
money into the pockets of the lieutenant. From first to last, 122 
baronets were dubbed, whose fees, if paid in full, would amount to 
the handsome total of 18,0001. sterling! Moreover, the favourite, 
in his capacity of Scots Secretary, augmented his perquisites by a 
monopoly on a portion of the coinage, which he was accused of de- 
basing besides. 

After a prosperous career, Lord Stirling died in 1640, leaving 
Seven sons and two daughters. His family derived no farther 
benefit from the Canadian lieutenancy. The French, pretending 
that the cession of Acadia by Britain, under the treaty of St. 
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Germain, in 1632, comprehended Nova Scotia, laid claim to the 
latter country, and held it till the peace of Utrecht, 1703, when it 


reverted finally to the British crown; but the rights of the earls of 


Stirling and the baronets were thenceforth ignored. The fifth and 
last earl, Henry Alexander, died childless in 1739, and the title 
lapsed for want of an heir. In 1759, a claim to the peerage was 
set up by William Alexander, a native of New York, who afterwards 
served with distinction under Washington ; but it scon fell through, 
and his successor was Humphreys. 

The history of Humphreys’ youth was strongly tinctured with 
romance. During the short peace of Amiens, his father crossed 
over to France on business, taking his son along with him; but on 
the sudden outbreak of hostilities, the luckless merchant was ar- 
rested, in common with many of his countrymen, by the vindictive 
orders of Bonaparte, and remained a prisoner till 1807, when he 
died. Young Humphreys lived in France till 1814, and married 
there a Neapolitan lady, with whom he came to England on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. While at Paris, however, he formed 
the acquaintance, through his wife, of a certain Mademoiselle le 
Normand, who had a literary turn, but chiefly derived her subsist- 
ence from fortune-telling by cards. This dame, who avowedly 
‘ dealt in destiny’s dark counsels,’ took him in hand and foretold his 
future elevation ; for which cast of her art he paid her five napo- 
leons. ‘You will meet with many toils and distresses,’ said she ; 
‘but in the end you will arrive at high honours.’ The prediction 
apparently impressed him ; for it was shortly after the decease of 
his mother, which happened in 1814, that he began throwing out 
vague hints of his illustrious pedigree; and in the course of the 
succeeding ten years, the fancy seems to have rooted itself ineradi- 
cably in his brain. Having voted at the peers’ election of 1825, 
he set about getting himself ‘served,’ or declared heir to his mother 
as ‘ Countess of Stirling’ in her own right. This was a form of 
procedure in Scottish law practice which, at that period, could be 
carried successfully through by laying any sort of evidence before a 
jury of idlers picked at random off the street. The genealogical 
scheme which he set forth was the following: John, fourth son of 
the first Earl of Stirling, married the heiress of Gartmore (which 
was an undoubted fact to begin with), by whom he had a son, John, 
styled ‘ of Antrim,’ in Ireland, who also left a son, John, afterwards 
a Presbyterian minister in Dublin, and the father of Hannah Alex- 
ander or Humphreys, the pseudo countess. Thus the descent 
stood. But granting its indisputability, the limitation to ‘heirs 
male,’ in the original letters patent, excluded the claimant’s mother, 
and consequently himself. He met this objection by asserting that 
the first earl had obtained another royal charter on 7th December 
1639, under the Great Seal of Scotland, which expressly altered the 
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destination of the title, by allowing the succession of heirs female 
failing male. The charter, however, was not in his possession; he 
had never seen it, and he could not tell where it was deposited ; 
but he produced a couple of papers, dated in 1723, certifying its 
existence at that period. There was nobody present to impeach the 
story, and although opposition had been offered, the jury (impatient 
to adjourn with their easily-won fees to the nearest tavern) would 
not have bothered themselves with it. The ‘service’ passed 7th 
February 1826; and the earl in posse farther fortified himself by 
going up the Castle-hill of Edinburgh, and receiving infeftment in 
his Transatlantic domains. 

These legal proceedings, though carrying little weight, tended 
to give a colourable stability to the claimant’s case. But other 
steps, costing money, were absolutely necessary. Nothing could be 
done except through the instrumentality of well-paid agents. Hum- 
phreys returned to England, and his fame having preceded him, he 
found the raising of finances no very difficult task. He boldly com- 
menced issuing proclamations and manifestos regarding the sale of 
land, to emigrants and others, over the vast extent of Nova Scotia, 
which was now vested in the crown, but to which he, as Earl of 
Stirling, had prior right, by virtue of the royal grants of the seven- 
teenth century. It will thus be seen that the prize he struggled 
for with his charters and services was tempting beyond precedent. 
He dispatched a trusty emissary to America, to explain and vindi- 
cate his rights there. This commissioner brought home flattering 
accounts of his mission, and was next sent to Ireland, where he was 
so lucky as to fall in with ‘an authenticated excerpt’ of the miss- 
ing charter of 1639. This important document was mysteriously 
handed in at the hotel where he was staying in Dublin. The reader 
may here naturally seek to be informed if there was no trace of the 
charter in any of the public records of Scotland. There was not. 
The records had been diligently searched, and strange to say, twelve 
leaves at the beginning of the 57th vol. of the Register ofthe Great 
Seal, including the portion for all the entries of the year 1639, had 
long been lost. The excerpt, therefore, was the claimant’s sheet- 
anchor. If its genuineness could be legally established, his victory 
was assured; and he and his backers seemed to think that the game 
was their own. He was permitted (though under faint protest) to 
tender his vote in 1830 and 1831, at elections of representative 
peers; and so, from year to year, things went swimmingly. The 
money-lenders advanced him altogether 13,0001. on his bonds for 
50,0001. Instead of living, as he had recently done, from hand to 
mouth, and occasionally skulking about to avoid troublesome cre- 
ditors, he kept sumptuous style in a London mansion, and even- 
tually opened an office for the transaction of his colonial affairs, 
though it does not appear that he did any real business in the way 
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of sale. His nobility was so little questioned in the metropolis that 
the law courts had already recognised his privilege against arrest. 
When he paid a visit to the town Of Stirling, the event was hailed 
with public demonstrations, thus gravely recorded in the local news- 
paper: ‘The circumstance of his lordship’s arrival was no sooner 
known to the magistrates than the bells were set a-ringing; and 
about eleven o’clock to-day they waited on his lordship to congratu- 
late him on his visit to the residence of his noble ancestors.’ 

To complete the farce, when the Earl of Durham was nomi- 
nated Governor-General of Canada, the rival lieutenant sent in a 
formal protest to Government against the appointment, as interfering 
with his legitimate jurisdiction. Government had hitherto taken no 
notice of his vagaries, and did not now vouchsafe him any reply. 

For the establishment of his title, it was imperative that the 
claimant should ‘prove the tenor,’ or contents, of the alleged charter 
of 1639 before the Supreme Court of Scotland. He commenced an 
action with that view; but when it had gone a certain length, he 
suddenly discovered how hollow was the ground on which he trod. 
The crown lawyers, who had been quietly watching him from the 
outset, appeared in opposition, and soon raised proceedings on their 
own part, the object of which was to declare his service as heir to 
the Earl of Stirling null and void. The contention dragged slowly 
through three long years; but the crown proving most conclusively 
that John Alexander, who married the heiress of Gartmore, had only 
one child, a daughter, the claimant’s genealogical superstructure 
tumbled down in ruins, and on 10th December 1836 the court de- 
eided against him. 

A wise man would have bowed to the decision and quitted the 

‘field for ever. Not so Mr. Humphreys Alexander. He was still 
ready to clutch at any straw. Within six months after his defeat 
marvellous revelations came to light, by which he hoped to turn the 
tables upon his opponents, but which, on the contrary, precipitated 
the crisis and crash of his fortunes. 

In April 1837 a twopenny post-packet, addressed to Messrs. 
De Porquet & Co., booksellers in London, was delivered at their shop, 
and on being opened was fotind to contain a sealed one superscribed 
‘The Right Hon. the Earl of Stirling,’ together with an open note 
from an unknown Mrs. Innes Smith, desiring that the enclosure 
should be transmitted to his lordship. One of the claimant’s sons 
being in the habit of calling at this shop, the booksellers delivered 
the packet into his hands. When the seal was broken, in presence 
of competent witnesses, an inner parchment packet, closed with three 
black seals, was disclosed, and also an open anonymous note, de- 
elaring that this packet had been purloined, fifty years previously, 
from the house of the elder Humphreys, near Birmingham, and was 
now restored by the family of the thief in the selfsame condition in 
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which it was originally stolen. The three black seals being next 
removed, several documents appeared, all bearing strong testimony 
to the claimant’s pedigree on those very points which had gone dead 
against him in December. The principal paper was a genealogical 
tree, dated 15th April 1759, showing that John of Gartmore had 
contracted a second marriage with Elizabeth Maxwell of London- 
derry, who left the son ‘John of Antrim’ erroneously attributed to 
the first wife. 

In the end of 1836 the claimant visited Paris, where Made- 
moiselle le Normand still throve as a sibyl, scattering the leaves of 
fate. She was now in her seventieth year. Doubtless, if he sought 
consolation from her occult gifts, she was ready to reanimate his 
drooping hopes by evoking the old visions of a triumphant future. 
At a special interview, on the 12th July 1837, she delivered to 
him a sealed packet which had been left at her door on the previous 
day! The enclosure in this case was a French map of Canada, 
dated 1703, on the back of which were written and pasted a variety 
of ‘memorandums,’ all corroborating the existence of the missing 
charter of 1639, all but one dated in 1706 and 1707, and three 
being autograph of Flechier bishop of Nismes, Fénelon of Cambray, 
and Louis XV. 

The singularity of three packets being flung in at doors in 
Dublin, London, and Paris might have led a very obtuse man to 
suspect that he was being made the subject of a series of practical 
jokes. The claimant, however, saw nothing wrong. He laid the 
whole documents before the Court of Session. Their appearance 
was startling; and after a delay of twelve months—occupied, no 
doubt, by the crown agents in prosecuting inquiries—the court, 
on the 11th December 1838, ordered his judicial examination, that 
he might declare how they had come into his hands. He was 
accordingly examined, when he gave the explanations already stated. 
In reference to the French packet, he was asked, ‘ Who he himself 
suspects to be the person by whom the document had been sent ? 
Declares that he cannot venture to name that person, being of such 
exalted rank as to make such a declaration on his part unsafe and 
improper, without positive proof. That he neither can nor dare do 
more, having only strong suspicion on the subject.’ His stories 
were deemed so unsatisfactory, that in a few days a warrant came 
out for his arrest on the charge of forgery, and he was taken into 
custody. 

The claimant’s apprehension excited public interest to the 
highest pitch. The trial opened before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary in Edinburgh, on the 29th April 1839, and lasted four 
days. The prisoner gave in a plea of ‘ not guilty.” He was accom- 
panied to the bar by an old and tried friend, Colonel D’Aguilar, 
Deputy Adjutant-General of the Forces in Ireland, who remained 
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with him during the protracted ordeal. The Colonel, in giving 
evidence as to character, declared that he believed the prisoner 
innocent and grossly deceived. ‘ Nothing on earth could induce 
me to stand where I do, before this court,’ he said, from his place 
at the panel’s side, ‘if I did not believe Lord Stirling to be in- 
capable of doing a dishonourable action.’ To the like effect spoke 
another friend of many years, Mr. Hardinge, of Bole Hall, near 
Tamworth : ‘If I were to point out a man as remarkable for the 
strictest honour, I would name Lord Stirling ;’ and again: ‘ There 
is no man in existence more honourable, in my opinion, than he.’ 
Such testimony, coming from such men, must have told with the 
jury. But the evidence adduced by the prosecution clearly proved 
the forgery of the main documents; and to avoid perplexing the 
reader by a multiplicity of details, I shall touch only the leading 
features. 

First, the excerpt charter. Twelve leaves of the Great Seal 
Register of Scotland were a-wanting ; but there were other records 
in which royal charters were usually entered, and these being 
extant and perfect, had been examined without any discovery of that 
of 1639. Besides, there was an index in existence, embracing the 
lost portion of the Great Seal Register, but it contained no notice 
of such a deed. A memorandum on the map of Canada certified 
that ‘ this extraordinary document’—a complete copy of the charter, 
which the writer professed to have seen—‘ extends over fifty pages 
of writing ;’ whereas, if such was the length of the original, the 
twelve missing folios of the Register could not have held it. These 
facts were amply sufficient to show the falsity of the excerpt ; but 





it bore many marks of clumsy fabrication. The charter was dated - 


at Whitehall, 7th December 1639, and witnessed by several high 
personages, the first being ‘John, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
Primate and Metropolitan of our Kingdom of Scotland, our Chan- 
cellor.’ Here was a great historical blunder. Archbishop Spottis- 
woode resigned the Chancellorship of Scotland on the 13th No- 
vember 1638, and from that date till 1641 the Great Seal was in 
commission ; but, worse still, the Archbishop himself died on the 
26th November 1639, nearly a fortnight before his alleged attend- 
ance in Whitehall. 

Second, the Canadian map and its indorsements. Several 
French witnesses of eminence declared not only the various notanda 
to be forged, but that while these chiefly bore the dates of 1706 
and 1707, the map on which they appeared, although dated in 
1703, was not really published till 1718, by which time Fénelon of 
Cambray and Flechier of Nismes were in their graves. The dis- 
crepancy between the ostensible and actual dates of publication was 
easily explainable. The map was produced in 1703 by the French 
geographer De I’Isle, who was appointed Premier Géographe du 
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Roy in 1718, which title of honour, as it was inserted in the copy 
before the court, must have been interpolated in the copper-plate 
after the appointment. The map had been republished, with the 
above interpolation, in 1718, but the date of the original publication 
had been allowed to stand for the purpose of securing the copyright, 
which, by French law, extended for twenty years from the period of 
the first issue. The autographs were uncommonly well executed ; 
but it was proof positive against their authenticity (for they all re- 
ferred to each other) that they could not have been adhibited to a 
map which was not in existence till 1718. Under this head a 
Parisian map-seller, M. Leguix, gave the following suggestive 
evidence : 

‘ My printshop is in the Quai Voltaire, Paris. I remember, in 
the winter of 1836-7, a person coming frequently to my shop in 
search of maps. I think he was an Englishman. The maps he 
sought for were maps of Canada. He came during the length of 
five or six weeks. I sold him several maps of Canada. He 
wished to get one map of a particular date; it was the date of 
1708. I sold him a map of 1703; it was procured by me after 
considerable search. He came to my shop no more after getting 
that map. It was similar to this; there were no writings then on 
the back of it. He did not explain who he was, nor say why he 
wished to have that map; he inquired chiefly for a map of 1703.’ 

Q. (By the counsel for the crown.) ‘Have you seen the prisoner 
before ?” 

A. ‘ Yes.’ 

Q. ‘It was not he ?’ 

A, ‘No, sir.’ 

To all this must be added the very significant fact, that wax- 
seals on both the London and Paris papers were identical. 

Such being the character of the principal documents relied on 
by the claimant, we need not descend to the less important. The 
whole formed a farrago of absurdity, which it is surprising that any 
sane man should have attempted to foist upon a court of law as 
veritable evidence. The trial, I have said, continued four days, and 
the panel was ably defended. The jury, after a retirement of five 
hours, gave in a verdict finding the excerpt charter and the writings 
on the French map forged; that the alleged forgery of the papers 
in the London packet was not proven; and that it was not proven 
that the prisoner had forged the excerpt or the French writings, or 
that he had uttered them in the knowledge that they were forgeries. 

This verdict—virtually one of acquittal—was received with loud 
cheers by a crowded auditory; and the ‘earl’ fell down in a swoon 
in the dock. 

And so the scene closed on this queer claimant. From the 
hour in which he left the bar a free man, he disappeared from the 
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public eye. Perhaps, at the last, amid the woeful wreck of hopes 
cherished for five-and-twenty years, he saw the groundlessness of 
pretensions which had been the scourge of his life. But, unques- 
tionably, the funds which he raised on his bonds formed the lure 
that attracted the artful and designing to practise upon a facile mind, 
prone to hallucination, and constantly brooding on fancied rights, 
and the predictions of the French fortune-teller. The trial, how- 
ever, which caused a profound sensation, was well calculated to 
deter other adventurers from pursuing a similar game with similar 
materials; and the earldom, which carries with it the lieutenancy 
of Nova Scotia, still lies dormant. 
EDMUND 8. ROSCOE. 





AT THE ISLINGTON HORSE-SHOW 


Tue English as a nation are particularised for their partiality to 
strange sights. Uncommon beasts, birds, or fishes are sure to 
attract their notice, and especially such of them as are of the 
monstrous kind, or—as Frank Buckland calls them— curiosities 
of natural history.’ This propensity of our countrymen is neatly 
satirised by Shakespeare in the Tempest; where Stephano, seeing 
Caliban lying upon the stage, and being uncertain whether he was a 
fish, a beast, or one of the inhabitants of the island, speaks in the 
following manner : ‘ Were I in England now, as once I was, and had 
this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give me a piece 
of silver. There would this monster make a man: any strange 
beast there makes a man. When they will not give a doit to relieve 
a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.’ 

This propensity is now so well known and acted upon, that on 
the slightest pretence. the marvellous and astonishing, and possibly 
the dangerous, is imported into every spectacle to which it is requi- 
site to draw public attention. Thus it is that our cattle-shows have 
become menageries of sightless and shapeless animals, totally unlike 
any others of the same breed in the world, as by excessive feeding 
they have been fattened up for show. People under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would not interest themselves in viewing pigs ; but upon 
the assurance that they cannot see for fat, or that they have to be 
fed by special attendants, off they go to look at them. The horse 
is an animal intimately connected with English history; and our 
patron St. George may be seen on the coin of the realm, trying to 
poke something or other down the throat of what appears to be an 
infuriated bull-frog, while he himself is securely seated on the back 
of a horse. When Hugh, the head of the house of the Capets, 
afterwards monarchs of France, solicited the hand of Edelswitha, the 
sister of Athelstan, he thought it necessary to send that prince two 
equos cursores, of marvellous speed and rare pedigree, from which 
we would infer that he knew such a gift would be appreciated by the 
Anglo-Saxon. Since then horses have played no unimportant part 
on our English battle-fields, in the chase, and as beasts of burden. 
It was not, however, for some years that society at large recognised 
the necessity for giving prizes to breeders of this animal, in order 
to maintain the excellence of the English equine race. 

This necessity for inducing not only breeders of stock, but 
farmers and others, to do their utmost, by a judicious selection of 
sires and dams, to insure a vigorous progeny, led to the exhibitions 
of horses throughout the kingdom now known as Horse Shows. 
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The annual collection of the equine race at Islington, however, 
owing to various causes, has attained a magnitude and an importance 
which is recognised in as great a degree by our country cousins 
almost as the Cattle Show. Being an eminently practical people, 
ever ready to combine the wtile with the dulce, it occurred to many 
that the Islington Horse-Show would be a capital place to dispose 
of showy screws; and accordingly we find animals sent here in 
order to compete for prizes of which they never stood a chance; 
but the owners having carefully ticketed them, ‘ To be sold,’ there 
they stand in their stalls just as in any other fair. 

In order, however, to make the ‘ fair’ attractive to the British 
shilling-spender—a representative of a class who will go anywhere, 
provided they are not asked to spend any more, and can see some- 
thing ‘spicy’ in return for their outlay—prizes for riding and a 
‘ring’ similar to that at Astley’s have been instituted ; and upon 
entering the Agricultural Hall we find that in order to look into the 
arena we must pay five shillings for a seat in the gallery; the entire 
of the lower part of the building being occupied by a dense rabble, 
who applaud, crush, and jostle as at a Lord Mayor’s Show. But the 
worst is to come. Carriages, agricultural implements, horse para- 
phernalia, and various commodities used in stables, and on the farms 
of stock breeders, are pushed up against the walls in order to make 
room for—what? Stalls, wherein are exposed for sale, tops, flash 
jewelry, scent, air balloons, and sweetmeats ; anything, in fact, but 
what appertains to horse-flesh, or the improvement of the breed. 

Under such circumstances, we find a stroll of inspection round 
the building a difficult matter. The heat and the crush is intense, 
while our nerves are startled by yells of vulgar execration at Miss 
Spefflin, who, we are informed by a visitor in the garb of a coster- 
monger, ‘ Ave come to grief over a double ’urdle an’ water jump ;’ 
the said costermonger having his eye applied to a crack in the board- 
ing, jealously erected by the custodians of the five-shilling seats to 
prevent any one in the exhibition gallery from looking down on 
the circus. By standing, however, on the steps of Mr. Smith’s 
Perithron, a new invention applicable to phaetons and chariots, we 
get a glimpse of what is going on in the arena, and are lucky 
enough to see Miss Dash fly over—our costermonger expressed it 
‘like a bird’—the dangerous jump at which Miss Spefflin came 
to grief. While on the step of the Perithron phacton, we 
make ourselves acquainted with this, the latest invention in car- 
riage building. Every one knows what annoyance ladies are sub- 
jected to in stepping into a phaeton over the wheel, from the mud ; 
not to speak of the danger of restive horses suddenly bounding 
off and breaking their legs. Nous avons changé tout cela. Mr. 
Smith, by a simple contrivance, enables all nervous people to step,up 
behind their chariots, and, heigh, presto! the seats divide as if by 
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magic, and upon standing in front to take the reins, close again with 
equal rapidity. In outward appearance the Perithron much resembles 
other vehicles of a like class, except perhaps that it is better made 
and more elegant in appearance. Passing on, we are civilly invited to 
buy one of Bradford’s Jet d’Eau, and if that does not please us we can 
have either a Hydronette, a Hydrojette—all these are for watering 
plants—or a Hudorpneuma, insect destroyer. There, too, is the Mor- 
dova, or egg-decapitator, the old-fashioned way of chipping the egg 
with a knife having been abandoned for this diminutive machine. Gul- 
liver tells us in his Travels, that the Lilliputians went to war with a 
neighbouring state because they entertained different opinions as to 
which end of the egg ought to be decapitated ; it will please hair-split- 
ters to know that this little guillotine does for either end. Truly 
unless our eyes deceive us Mr. Bradford can lay claim to more useful 
inventions than any man in England. ‘No; we do not want either a 
popgun or a penny whistle.’ This to fascinating vendor of toys. Crib- 
biting is at an end, thought we, as we entered one of Musgrave’s 
iron stalls. We even find iron piggeries and iron dog-kennels by 
the same firm, and very handsome structures they look; what may 
be styled light, tight, and airy. Why not make iron villas, Mr. 
Musgrave, which could be taken to the seaside in the long vacation, 
and put up in the attic on our return? Tell it not in Gath, but it 
has remained for Pollard, Jephson, and Co. to invent a Louise of 
Lorne wheelbarrow; while Vicenzo, Count di Tergolina, no doubt 
from seeing horses running away in the Row, has resuscitated the 
old Roman bit which Cesar’s charger carried in his mouth, upon 
setting foot in Britain; a country in which, we are informed in the 
celebrated Commentaries, ‘ the hen and hare were held sacred.’ A 
change has come o’er the spirit of our dream since then, as we 
now roast the former, and slaughter the latter in the battue, Not 
having any wine in our cellars, we cannot very usefully carry off one 
of Benson’s portable wine-bins, although they are light enough, being 
made of iron. When the fifteen hundred coaches used to leave the 
Elephant and Castle daily, fifty years ago, they were clumsy vehicles 
enough. In those days hickory and steel played little part in their 
manufacture ; it remained for Mr. Windover of Long-acre to import 
that notion from our cute Yankee cousins, and the change for the 
better is manifest in his light carriages, and elegant and spider-like 
wheels ; horses have no longer to drag a mass of wood and iron be- 
hind them. Messrs. Bennett and Botwood have improved upon 
improvers in carriage manufacture by making noiseless wheels; the 
sooner Mr. Bruce compels all our ‘ crawlers’ to adopt them the bet- 
ter. Not being partial to sausages, we do not want one of Lyons’ 
sausage machines; they suggest unpleasant reminiscences of a tale 
we heard once about a ‘ relict’ finding a button on her plate, the 
dear departed having accidentally ground himself into mincemeat ; 
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to look at these machines they seem quite capable of doingit. Here 
too may be seen a very similar instrument for making provender of 
a different kind—Richmond and Chandler’s chaff-cutting machine ; 
since 1854 it has taken every ee given by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. 

Carriages without harness as a concomitant would be like a ship 
without top gear. Messrs. White and Coleman give us as usual a 
fine display of that commodity, including their famous tandem tug. 
Haynes and Sons have recognised the importance of our army, and 
dedicate the Aldershot cart to their especial use; a prettier trap— 
to use the vernacular—we never saw. Any one bent on breeding 
stock ought to have one of the complete stock-breeders’ medicine- 
chests exhibited by Messrs. Day, Son, and Hewitt ; it is indeed both 
a multwm in parvo and a sine qué non. Not caring for either pearl 
buttons, brooches, or pocket-books, we turn our attention to fire en- 
gines ; the change, although startling and brusque, is refreshing and 
entertaining. Messrs. Shand, Mason, and Co. in their line stand 
facile princeps. The equipment of the fire-engines they exhibit is 
superb; every large village in England should be provided with such 
a necessary machine. Landed proprietors, see to this! 

Owing to the closeness of the weather we do not feel inclined to 
invest in Nicholls’ garments here exhibited, but it is well known to 
hunting and shooting men that for wear and tear his leather and 
flax textures stand unrivalled. For horse clothing Cottam is as 
eminent as ever; his show of harness is perfection. Colonel Von 
Hammel startled the public once by inventing a spring horse, that, 
like Mynheer Von Dam’s celebrated leg, moved by clockwork and 
steam, overthrew every one; Mr. Blackwell, however, would have 
outjockeyed him, having invented a whalebone and gutta-percha 
jockey ; a more ingenious bit of mechanism for training an untract- 
able colt we never saw. Messrs. Morgan of Long-acre exhibit the 
best carriages in the Show, having taken no less than five gold and 
silver medals at the various exhibitions in Europe. Messrs. Jolly 
and Son of Norwich exhibit a remarkably jolly tax-cart, by far the 
neatest thing in that line we ever saw. The display of carriages 
generally is very good; Mr. Jas. Bligh maintaining his celebrity for 
light and elegant work. 

In agricultural implements Messrs. Carson and Son supply 
everything, from a spade to a thrashing machine. These makers 
have evidently given great attention to the development of this spé- 
cialité, if we are to judge from the numerous prizes they have taken, 
and the lightness and strength of their manufacture. Messrs. James 
as usual come to the front in perfecting the science of agriculture, 
and have a good show of implements. Mr. Edmund Kerr of Dublin 
in carriage and stable lamps leaves nothing more to be desired. In 
garden-chairs, lawn-mowers, &c., Mr. Alfred Peirce makes a grand 
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display; while Mr. Samuel in garden seats rivals drawing-room furni- 
ture in taste and elegance. Mr. Benjamin Edgington’s pretty models 
of tents and marquees, and rick-yards covered with their famous 
rick-cloths, excited universal admiration. 

Sheath Brothers have attained perfection in carriage brushes ; 
they neither scratch the paint off, nor are they too soft to do their 
work. The St. Pancras Iron-Works exhibit splendid stable fittings, 
and are justly celebrated for their manufactures in this especial line. 
In saddlery J. S. Wilton gives a lesson to many London makers, 
his materials being of a very superior class to those usually employed 
in this trade. Not far from these we saw some capital garden seats 
by Messrs. Walter Fox and Co., of a light and pretty design. Not 
being in want of the preparation, we are invited to have some of 
Gabriel’s tooth-powder, which has a fragrant smell, but is not 
intended for stable use, being largely in request for ladies’ toilets. 
Elliman’s embrocation, now so much in request for the stable, 
seemed to meet with its just meed, to judge by its ready sale 
amongst farmers. 

It must be apparent to the most casual observer, that the car- 
riages at Islington have it all their own way, ‘like the bull in the china- 
shop;’ indeed if it was not for them, there would be little to admire. 
Bettyes of Long-acre has few rivals in the phaeton class, his work 
being superb. Corn-bins in days of yore smelt musty: this has been 
obviated by Mr. Alfred Braby’s plan of lining them with slate, 
which is here exhibited ; and he deserves all honour for his invention. 
More carriages—Gates of Gravesend—recherché vehicles, having 
an air of Rosherville and ‘happy days’ about them. Inwood, too, 
displays some handsome manufacture in this line. Mr. Parry exhi- 
bits perhaps the most elegant vehicles in England; and Mr. Pearce 
has evidently had experience in what suits the public taste best, 
as his carriages are perfection. 

Norwich seems prolific in inventors, Mr. Thorn displaying a 
handsome and complete military canteen. With regard to the 
horses, a more ‘rubbishy lot,’ to use a simile of Mrs. Brown’s, 
never were exhibited. Amongst hunters, Pioneer, Landmark, and 
Brampton Boys stood facile princeps in their respective classes. 
Riding-horses were below par, and park hacks not worth looking at, 
and driving-horses about the same. 

If we are to take the Islington Show as an exhibition of horses, 
it is a failure, and looks like Tattersall’s out of place; as a display 
of carriages, it is undoubtedly the best we have ever seen. It is to 
be hoped that some means may be taken next year to keep out 
Roman-nosed screws, and to induce breeders to exhibit, and not 
horse-dealers. From what we see at present we may safely predict 
that in a few years we shall have the best carriages in Europe, and 
the worst horses to draw them. 











VINCIT QUI PATITUR 


Hopetess the task to baffle care, | 
Or break through sorrow’s thrall ! rf 

To shake thy yoke thou may’st not dare ; 
It would more keenly gall. : 

Through life’s dark maze a sunnier way . 
This tranquil thought insures— 

To know, let Fate do what she may, 
He conquers who endures ! 


Vengeance for any cruel wrong 
Bringeth a dark renown ; 

But fadeless wreaths to him belong 
Who calmly lives it down ; 
Who scorning every mean redress, 
Each recreant art abjures, 

Safe in the noble consciousness, 
He conquers who endures ! 


Who quells a nation’s wayward will 
May lord it on a throne ; 

But he’s a mightier monarch still 
Who vanquisheth his own. 

No frown of Fortune lays him low, 
No treacherous smile allures ; 
King of himself, through weal or woe, 

He conquers who endures ! 


Mark the lone rock that grandly studs 
The melancholy main— 
The raving winds, the foaming floods, 
Burst over it in vain. 
In age majestic as in youth, 
It stands unchanged, secure ; 
Symbol immortal of the truth— 
They conquer who endure ! 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 
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COLONEL BENYON’S ENTANGLEMENT 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


In Two Parts :—Parrt I. 





CuapTer I. 


‘Thou see’st, we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in.’ 


Ir was late in July when Herbert Benyon, colonel of a Bengal 
cavalry regiment, landed at Southampton from one of the P. and O. 
steamers, home from India on sick-leavye. The Colonel had been 
very ill indeed with jungle fever; very close to the shadowy boundary 
which divides us from that unknown country, whither we are all 
journeying with steady footsteps on the separate roads of life. The 
fresh sea-breezes and idle steamboat life had done a good deal for 
him, but he still bore the traces of that desperate sickness. The 
sunburnt face was wan and haggard, and there were lines of pre- 
mature age about the mouth and dark shadows under the large 
lustrous gray eyes. Those eyes of Colonel Benyon’s had been 
' wont to strike terror to the souls of defaulting soldiers, conscious 
of a deficiency in the way of pipeclay or a laxity as to drill; the 
gray seemed to change to black when the Colonel was angry, 
and at such times his men were apt to say that their commanding 
officer looked a very devil. He was not exactly a martinet either, 
and was known to be as particular about the comfort and well-being 
of his soldiers as he was about their appearance on parade ; but he 
was a hard master, and his men feared him. 

The Colonel gave a sigh, that was the next thing to a groan, as 
the express from Southampton slackened its pace at Waterloo. He 
had a first-class carriage all to himself, and had littered all the seats 
with an accumulation of newspapers, despatch-boxes, dressing-bags, 
and such light luggage. He had tramped to and fro the narrow 
space, like some restless lion in its den, during that rapid journey ; 
had taken up one newspaper after another, and tossed it aside again 
with an air of weariness nigh unto death. And now, at the end of 
his journey, during which he had seemed devoured by impatience, he 
groaned aloud from very heaviness of spirit. 

He was nine-and-thirty years of age, something over six feet in 
height, broad-shouldered, strong-limbed, and, if not exactly handsome, 
at least distinguished-looking; his military career had been one con- 
tinued success, and the men who knew him best prophesied for him 
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distinction in the future. He had been eleven years away from Eng- 
land, and had passed through the fiery furnace of the Indian Mutiny, 
reaping a harvest of laurels from that most bloody field. And now 
he came home with two years’ furlough, a handsome balance at his 
English bankers’, and not a creature in the world with a claim upon 
his purse or his care. 

A more thoroughly independent man than Herbert Benyon never 
landed upon British soil. He had escaped the rocks and shoals of 
matrimony by what his brother officers called a fluke. In plain 
words, he had been jilted at the outset of his career by a high-born 
and penniless flirt, who had thrown him over at the last moment in 
favour of a wealthier suitor. In all outward seeming he had borne 
his disappointment gaily enough ; but from that hour he became as 
a man hewn out of granite in relation to all womanly fascinations. 
The prettiest girls in Calcutta, the most dangerous young matrons 
in the Indian military world, had flashed their brightest glances upon 
him with no more effect than the rising sun has nowadays upon 
the head of Memnon. He was one of the best waltzers in English 
India, and was wont to declare that waltzing was an intellectual 
exercise ; but in all the giddy mazes of a dozen seasons, Colonel 
Benyon had never been known to entangle himself. There were 
women who were said to have been, in the graceful phraseology of 
the junior officers, ‘down any amount of a pit,’ or ‘up no end of a 
tree,’ on the subject of the Colonel; but the Colonel himself had 
never been known to smile upon a woman with anything warmer 
than the conventional smile demanded of him by society, since the 
hour when Lady Julia Dursay had written to tell him that she had 
looked into her own heart, and found that it was better for both of 
them that they should break an engagement which could never result 
in happiness to either. 

He had taken life pleasantly enough withal, and was eminently 
popular among his brother officers: a great billiard-player, a most 
implacable and inscrutable opponent at the whist-table; and a 
mighty hunter of those larger animals which enliven the jungle 
by their existence. He had sent home innumerable tiger-claws 
mounted in silver, as labels for his English friends’ decanters, and 
had more skins of wild-beasts than he knew what to do with. 

Indeed, Herbert Benyon excelled in all those accomplishments 
which win a man the respect of his fellow-men, and the admiration 
of the softer sex. 

He was rich as well as successful. A bachelor-uncle had died 
during his absence in the East, leaving him a considerable fortune, 
and a fine old place in the north of Scotland. It would have seemed 
as if a man could scarcely desire more good things than had fallen 
to the lot. of Herbert Benyon; and yet the man was not happy. Com- 
ing home to familiar scenes after those eleven years of exile awoke 
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no thrill of rapture in his heart. He had perhaps no enthusiastic 
affection for the country of his birth ; in any case his return brought 
him no pleasure, only a gloomy sense of his own isolation. 

Near relatives he had none; neither sister nor brother would 
smile a welcome upon him: his father and mother had been dead 
twenty years. He had some distant kindred of course—men and 
women who bore his name, and professed a certain amount of affec- 
tion for him ; and he had friends by the score—the people to whom 
he had sent tiger-claws, and wonderful inlaid boxes lined with sandal- 
wood, and cashmere shawls, and embroidered muslins, and all those 
treasures of Ind wherewith the wanderer is wont to gratify his ac- 
quaintance : but that was all. Amongst all the men he knew there 
was only one to whose friendly smile and welcoming grasp of the 
hand he looked forward with any ray of real pleasure. 

This was a man of about his own age, a comrade at Eton and 
Cambridge, a certain Frederick Hammersley, who had begun life as 
a country curate, and had been spoiled for the church by the inhe- 
ritance of a comfortable fortune, and the development of views in 
which his diocesan, a bishop of evangelical tendencies, had recog- 
nised a leaning towards Romanism. 

Mr. Hammersley had not gone over to Rome, however; he had 
contented himself with writing several theological pamphlets setting 
forth his principles, which were of the most advanced Anglican 
school, and with doing much good in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. If he were no longer an accredited shepherd, he had not for- 
gotten the divine precept, ‘ Feed my sheep.’ 

The last that Colonel Benyon had heard of this friend was the 
announcement of his marriage. They did not maintain friendship 
by an interchange of long letters, like a couple of school-girls. Each 
in his way was fully occupied by the business of life; and each felt 
secure of the other’s friendship. There was no need of pen-and-ink 
protestations between men of this stamp. 

Yes, there was some pleasure for the Colonel in the thought of 
meeting Fred Hammersley. He deposited his goods and chattels 
at the British, in Cockspur-street, and went straight to his friend’s 
club, the respectable Atheneum. The London season was over, 
and passers-by stared a little at the Colonel’s tall figure, with its 
unmistakable military air. There were some changes in the aspect 
of things even at this end of the town since those days before the 
Indian Mutiny, but the Colonel did not take the trouble to notice 
them; the Corinthian pillars of a renovated club-house, or a new 
shop-front here and there, seemed trivial objects to a man fresh 
from the natural splendours of Cashmere ; or it may be that Herbert 
Benyon was uninterested in these things for lack of any personal 
association that went home to his heart. When he came to the 
Atheneum, where he had eaten many a pleasant dinner with his old 
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friend, the familiar look of the hall stirred something in his breast 
that was almost emotion. 

He was doomed to encounter a disappointment here. ‘ Mr. 
Hammersley was abroad,’ the porter told him, ‘on the Continent.’ 
The porter could not tell where; ‘ but he had been absent for a long 
time ; ever since—ever since—last spring was a twelvemonth,’ the 
porter said, pulling himself up, as if he had been about to say some- 
thing else. 

‘ And his letters,’ asked the Colonel—‘ what becomes of them ?’ 

‘ We don’t get many,’ answered the man; ‘ but any that do come 
here for him are sent to Coutts’s. He’s always on the move, they 
say, and nobody but his bankers knows where to find him.’ 

There was something in the man’s face that impressed Colonel 
Benyon with the idea that he could say more, if he pleased. He 
lingered on the threshold of the strangers’ room with a dubious me- 
ditative air, and slipped half a sovereign into the porter’s hand, 
almost as if from pure absence of mind. 

‘Thank you, sir; you’re very kind, sir. I’m sure I’m sorry 
enough Mr. Hammersley has left us. It was always a pleasure to 
do anything for him. Not that he ever gave any trouble—wanting 
hansoms fetched when it’s raining cats and dogs, or anything of 
that kind. He was always quiet in his ways and affable in his 
manners. I wish there was more like him. And it do seem a hard 
thing that he should have to turn his back upon his country like 
that.’ 

The Colonel stared at the speaker. 

‘ But he travels for his own pleasure, I suppose?’ he exclaimed. 
‘He had no particular reason for leaving England ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, sir; there was unpleasant circumstances connected 
with his going away. Of course at the West-end those things get 
talked of, and a person in my position can’t shut his ears to such 
reports. I should be the last in the world to talk, but there’s no- 
thing going that don’t come to my hearing somehow.’ 

Colonel Benyon stared aghast. What did itmean? Had Frede- 
rick Hammersley, that most conscientious and devoted of Anglicans, 
committed forgery? What was the meaning of this enforced exile? 
Then a light suddenly flashed on the Colonel’s mind. 

‘ His wife is with him, I suppose ?’ he said interrogatively. 

‘No, sir; Mrs. Hammersley is not with her husband. In fact 
his going abroad arose from circumstances connected with that party. 
She turned out a bad lot, sir. I should be the last to speak disre- 
spectuously of a lady, and of a lady connected with ourselves, as I 
may say; but I have heard our gentleman say that Mrs. Hammers- 
ley’s conduct was very bad.’ 

‘ She left him, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir; ran away from him, after they’d been married little 
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better than six months, with a gentleman they say she was engaged to 
before she kept company with Mr. Hammersley. The marriage was 
her father’s doing, so I’ve heard; and when this gentleman, who 
was a captain in the army, came home from India, she ran away with 
him. They went to Orstend and suchlike places together, and two 
months afterwards the captain was found dead early one September 
morning, shot through the heart, on the sands at Blankenburg. 
There was a great piece of work. Every one thought it was a duel, 
and that Mr. Hammersley had killed him; but he was supposed to 
be in London at the time, no one had seen him or heard of him 
in Belgium, and they never tried to bring it home to him. The 
matter dropped after a little while. Mr. Hammersley got a divorce 
soon after, and left England directly his case was decided.’ 

‘ And what became of the lady?’ asked the Colonel, curious to 
know the fate of a creature so lost. 

‘I’ve never heard, sir. She made no defence in the Divorce 
Court. It would go rather hard with her, I should think, the cap- 
tain being dead, unless her friends took her back, which don’t seem 
likely.’ 

‘Poor wretch! Do you remember the man’s name ?’ 

‘ What, the captain, sir? I’ve heard it times and often. He 
was a Junior-United gentleman. Let me see—was it Chandos ? 
No. Champney—Captain Champney.’ 

Colonel Benyon remembered the name, but not the man; he 
was in a line regiment, altogether an obscure person compared with 
the dashing colonel of Bengal cavalry. He had not even heard of 
the scandal connected with the poor fellow’s death. He had never 
been an eager devourer of English newspapers, unless they had some 
bearing on the politics of martial India ; so whatever mention there 
had been of Champney’s death and Hammersley’s divorce had es- 
caped him. 

He left the Athensum and strolled into his own club, the Se- 
nior United Service, very much cast down. He ordered his dinner; 
it was growing dusk by this time; and the coffee-room had an 
empty and even sepulchral look, with lamps glimmering here and 
there in the twilight, like the religious gloom of some Egyptian 
temple. Modern architects have a knack of giving an air of Car- 
thage or Babylon to their public dining-rooms. 

After dinner the Colonel wrote to his old friend an honest 
straightforward epistle, touching lightly upon Frederick Hammers- 
ley’s trouble, but withal full of manly sympathy; not such a flowery 
missive as the Orestes of a French novel would have addressed to 
his Pylades under the like circumstances, but a thorough English 
letter. If Hammersley were within any accessible distance, the 
Colonel proposed to join him as soon as he was strong enough for 
the journey. 
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‘I am on leave for my health, and for that alone,’ he wrote; 
‘and I do not see why I should not get well as fast, or perhaps 
faster abroad than I should in England. I have scarcely an 
association in this country that I care to renew. Iam not even 
eager to visit that stern old Scottish barrack where you and I once 
hunted the Caledonian boar or stag, in an autumnal holiday, and 
which now belongs to me. In short, I have outlived most of the 
illusions of life, and have nothing left, save a belief in friendship where 
you are concerned. Let me come, my dear Hammersley, unless 
solitude is your fixed humour; but do not say yes if inclination 
Says no.’ 

Colonel Benyon addressed this letter to his friend under cover 
to Messrs. Coutts; and having done this, he felt almost as if he 
had no more to do until the wanderer’s reply came. The waiters 
at the United Service told him that London was empty—in a fash- 
ionable sense a veritable desert. Yet no doubt there were people 
he knew to be found in the great city, and there were theatres 
enough open for his amusement had he cared to visit them; but he 
had lost his relish for the modern drama fifteen years before; so 
he went home to the British, read the papers, and drank the weakest 
decoction of soda-and-brandy until an hour or so after midnight. 

He had a little business to transact with his army agent next 
day, and an interview with a stockbroker in Warnford-court, to 
whom he intrusted the investment of those moneys which had ac- 
cumulated during his absence. On the day after he made a round 
of calls at the houses of his old acquaintances; and had reason to 
acknowledge the truth of the waiter’s assertion as to the barrenness 
of civilised London. Every one best worth seeing was away. There 
were two or three business men, who professed themselves the most 
miserable drudges in the great mill which is always grinding every- 
thing into money; here and there in that obscurer region beyond 
Eaton-square he found a homely matron who lamented her inability 
to take the dear children to the seaside until Edwin or Augustus 
should be able to leave that tiresome office in the City, and who 
seemed unaffectedly rejoiced to see the Colonel; but the choicer 
spirits among his old circle—the dessus du panier—were away 
yachting off Cowes, or gambling in Germany. Altogether the day 
was a dreary one. Colonel Benyon was glad to return to the soli- 
tude of his hotel and the intellectual refreshment of the evening 
papers. After this he idled away a week in revisiting such familiar 
haunts of his early manhood as he cared to see again. The con- 
templation of them gave him very little pleasure; that one brief 
letter of Julia Dursay’s seemed to have taken all the sunshine out 
of his nature. There was a settled bitterness in his mind—a sense 
that outside his profession there was nothing in the world worth 
living for. 
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Nearly a fortnight went by before there came any answer from 
Mr. Hammersley ; and the Colonel felt that he could shape no plan 
for his holiday till he received his friend’s reply. The letter came 
at last—a letter that went to Herbert Benyon’s heart; for it told 
him in a few words how dire a deathblow had shattered his friend’s 
life. 

‘No, my dear Benyon,’ wrote the exile, whose letter was dated 
from a small town in Norway; ‘ you must not join me. The day may 
come, God only knows when, in which I may be fitter for a friend’s 
companionship; but at present I am too miserable a creature to 
inflict my society upon any one I care for. I have been roughing 
it in this country for the last six months, and like the fishing, the 
primitive life, and simple friendly people; but I doubt if such an 
existence in such a climate as this would suit an Anglo-Indian vale- 
tudinarian, even supposing I were decent company. I write in all 
candour, you see, my dear Benyon, and I do not think you will 
doubt my regard for you because, under the bitter influence of an 
affliction which happily few men can measure, I shrink even from 
your companionship. 

‘ And now I have a proposition to make to you. You are home 
on sick-leave, you tell me, and really in need of perfect rest. I 
have a house in the extreme west of Cornwall—a cottage in a gar- 
den of roses, within sight of the sea—which I think would suit you 
to a nicety, if I can persuade you to make your home there for the 
next few months. The place is full of bitter associations for me, 
and I doubt if there is another living creature to whom I would offer 
it; but I shall be heartily glad if you will inhabit a spot that was 
once very dear to me. The climate is almost equal to Madeira; and 
if you have any inclination left for that kind of thing, there is plenty 
of shooting and hunting to be had in the neighbourhood. I have a 
couple of old servants in charge of the place, to whom I shall write 
by this post, telling them to hold themselves ready for your recep- 
tion; so you will have nothing to do but put yourself into the train 
at Paddington any morning you please, and go straight through to 
Penjudah, from which station a seven-mile drive will carry you to 
Trewardell, by which barbarous name my place is known. If you 
would drop a line to Andrew Johns, Trewardell, near Penjudah, 
beforehand, to announce your coming, he would meet you at the 
station with a dogeart. There are a couple of good hacks in the 
stable, and a hunter I used to ride two years ago, which is, I fancy, 
about up to your weight.’ 


The offer was a tempting one, and after some hesitation the 
Colonel decided upon accepting it. Cornwall was a new country 
to him—a remote semi-barbarous land, he fancied, still pervaded 
by the Phoenicians and King Arthur; a land that had been more 
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civilised two thousand years ago than to-day; a land with which 
Solomon had had trading relations in the way of metal; a land 
where, at some unknown period, the children of Israel had worked 
as slaves in the mines; a land of which one might believe anything 
and everything, in fact. There was some smack of adventure in 
the idea of going to take possession of his absent friend’s house, 
some faint flavour of romance in the whole business. It would be 
dull, of course; but the Colonel liked solitude, and found himself 
year by year less inclined for the kind of life most people consider 
pleasant. He might have spent his autumn in half a dozen fine 
old country houses, and received unlimited petting from their fair 
inhabitants, if he had desired that kind of thing; but he did not. 
He only wanted to recover his old health and vigour, and then to go 
back to India. 

He wrote to Mr. Andrew Johns, informing that worthy of the 
probable time of his arrival; and three days afterwards turned his 
back upon the great city, and sped away westwards across the fields, 
where the newly-cut stubble was still bright and yellow, onward 
through a region where the land was red, then away skirting the 
edge of the bright blue water, across Isambard Brunel’s wonderful 
bridge at Saltash, and then along a narrow line that flies over deep 
gorges in the woodland, through a fair and lonely landscape to the 
little station of Penjudah. 

It was dusk in the late summer evening when the traveller 
heard the barbarous name of the place called out with the unfamiliar 
Cornish accent by a stalwart Cornish porter. The train, which had 
been about a quarter of a mile long when it left Paddington, had 
dwindled to a few carriages, and those were for the most part empty. 
Penjudah seemed the very end of the world. The perfect quiet of 
the place almost startled the Colonel as he stood upon the platform, 
looking round about him in the faint gray evening light. He found 
himself deep in the heart of a wooded valley, with no sign of human 
life within sight except the two officials who made up the staff of 
Penjudah station. There was a balmy odour of pines, and a sub- 
dued rustle of leaves lightly stirred by the warm west wind. Among 
the Indian hills he could scarcely remember a scene more lonely. 
A rabbit ran down a wooded bank and scudded across the line while 
he was looking about him. The guard told him afterwards that 
scores of these vermin might be seen playing about the line at odd 
times. The trains were not frequent enough to scare them. 

Outside the station the Colonel found an elderly man-servant, out 
of livery, with a smart dogcart and a capital horse. 

This was Andrew Johns. He handed the reins to the traveller, 
and took his seat behind in charge of Colonel Benyon’s portman- 
teaus; and a few minutes afterwards the Colonel was driving up a 
hilly road that wound across the twilit woods. That seven miles’ 
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drive to Trewardell was all up and down hill. The Colonel had 
rarely encountered a stiffer road even in the East, but the landscape, 
dimly seen in that dubious light, seemed to him very beautiful; and 
he was glad that he had accepted his friend’s offer. From the top 
of one of the hills he caught a glimpse of the distant sea; on the 
summit of another there was a stretch of commonland, and a tall 
obelisk that served as a beacon for all the countryside, a monu- 
mental tribute to a great Indian soldier. 

Something over half an hour brought them into a valley, where 
there was a church with a square tower surmounted with stone pin- 
nacles, a church of some pretension for a parish which consisted of 
about half a dozen houses. Close to the church were the gates of 
Trewardell. They stood open to receive the stranger; and after a 
winding drive through a shrubbery, the Colonel saw the lighted win- 
dows of a long low white-walled cottage half smothered in foliage 
and flowers. 

Mrs. Johns and a fat-faced housemaid were waiting in the hall, 
and a male hanger-on in corduroy and a stable-jacket was in attend- 
ance to receive the horse. Everything within looked bright and 
homelike ; one might have fancied the house in full occupation. 
The hall was low and wide, with panelled walls painted white, and 
hung with water-coloured sketches prettily framed. The dining- 
room was a comfortable square apartment, with light oak furniture 
of the modern medisval order, and dark-blue silk hangings. The 
drawing-room opened out of it, and was more of a boudoir or lady’s 
morning-room than an actual drawing-room. Everywhere, in the 
dining-room, and even in the entrance-hall, there were books, from 
ponderous folios (choice editions on elephant-paper) to the daintiest 
duodecimos in white-vellum binding. There was a brightness and 
prettiness about everything which the Colonel never remembered to 
have noticed in any house before. It looked like a home that had 
been made beautiful by the hands of a lover preparing a bower for 
his bride. 

‘A woman must have been hard to please who could not make 
herself happy here, and with so good a fellow as Fred Hammersley,’ 
he said to himself. 

An excellent dinner had béen prepared for him, at which repast 
the versatile Mr. Johns waited, and proved himself an admirable 
butler. The Colonel asked him a good many questions about the 
neighbourhood in the course of the meal, to all of which Mr. Johns 
replied with considerable intelligence ; but he uttered no word about 
his absent master, or of the kind of existence that he had led there 
in the brief period of his wedded life. 

It was ten o’clock when Colonel Benyon had finished dinner, a 
warm moonlit night; so he went out to explore the gardens and en- 
joy his evening smoke. It might be very long before any feminine 
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presence would lend its grace to those bright-looking rooms; but 
Herbert Benyon would as soon have thought of committing sacrilege 
as of desecrating his friend’s house with the odour of tobacco. A 
woman had left the impress of her individuality upon everything. 
Those water-coloured sketches in the hall were signed by a woman’s 
hand; in the drawing-room there were caskets and writing-cases, 
work-baskets and photographic albums—innumerable trifles that were 
unmistakably a woman’s belongings. It seemed as if everything 
had been religiously preserved exactly as the traitress had left it. 
Colonel Benyon could fancy her last look round this room, or fan- 
cied that he could fancy it. There was a low arm-chair on one side 
of the fire-place, with a gem of a work-table beside it—her seat, of 
course. How often had she sat there meditating treason, with her 
husband sitting opposite to her perhaps, watching her fondly all 
the while, and thanking God for having given him so sweet a wife ! 

‘ Confound the woman!’ muttered the Colonel impatiently; ‘I 
can’t get her out of my mind.’ 

It did indeed seem to him to-night as if that false wife had left 
an evil influence upon the scene of her iniquity. He could not feel 
at ease in the house; he could not help wondering and speculating 
about that lost creature. 

‘ Where is she now?’ he asked himself; and then there arose 
before him an image of her sitting alone in some sordid continental 
lodging, poor, friendless, desolate ; or worse, flaunting on a Parisian 
boulevard, in the livery of sin. Do what he would, he could not 
help thinking of her. 

‘It will wear off in time, I suppose,’ he said to himself; ‘ but 
upon my word, if I were her husband, I could scarcely worry myself 
more about her.’ 

He went out into the gardens, and roamed about amongst the 
flower-beds, and in the darksome shrubbery-paths, smoking and 
communing with himself for more than an hour. The grounds of 
Trewardell were spacious and lovely, quite out of proportion with 
the humble pretensions of the house. There was a lake on one 
side of the lawn, on the other a group of fine old plane-trees ;_ be- 
yond these a short avenue of elms leading to a meadow that looked 
almost a park. The soft night air was heavy with the perfume of 
myrtle and magnolia. 

‘ The place is a perfect Eden,’ said the Colonel; ‘but I wish I 
had not been told the history of Eve and the Serpent.’ 


Cuapter II. 


‘ Name her not now, sir ; she’s a deadly theme.’ 


For the first fortnight of his sojourn at Trewardell, Colonel 
Benyon’s Cornish experiences were altogether agreeable. The wea- 
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ther was brilliant ; and in a county much given to moisture he was 
not inconvenienced by a single shower. There was plenty for him 
to see within a day’s ride: here a ruined castle, there a nobleman’s 
seat renowned amongst the show places of the west; and during 
those first two weeks the Colonel spent the greater part of every 
day in the saddle; or on foot, tramping over sunburnt hills high 
above a broad sweep of sea, while his horse rested at some solitary 
rustic inn. He was somewhat inclined to forget how short a time 
had gone by since he was lying in his Indian bungalow, well-nigh 
given over by the regimental doctors. Perhaps in that first fortnight 
of genuine enjoyment he sowed the seeds of a mischief which was 
to overtake him by and by. The third week brought him into Sep- 
tember, and he had a good time of it among the partridges, with 
Andrew Johns for his guide and counsellor. For three consecutive 
mornings the two men set out at daybreak when the dew was heavy 
upon the ground, and tramped over miles of stubble and turnip-field 
before breakfast. On the fourth day the Colonel suddenly knocked 
under, and told Mr. Johns that he had had enough, just for the pre- 
sent. Partridge-shooting was all very well in its way; but there 
were shooting-pains in the Colonel’s limbs, and a dull perpetual 
aching in the Colonel’s shoulders which a man of forty rarely cares 
to cultivate. There was a drizzling rain, too, upon that fourth day 
of September; and Colonel Benyon was very glad to find a blazing 
fire in the bright-looking drawing-room, wherein he had a knack of 
painting imaginary scenes—scenes out of that tragical drama of 
which Flora Hammersley had been the heroine. 

In his enforced idleness to-day, the thought of his friend’s sor- 
row, and this woman’s sin, haunted him more vividly than ever. 
That young soldier lying dead in the chill autumn sunrise on the 
sands near Blankenburg, slain by a hand that had never before been 
lifted to do a cruel thing—the hand of a generous single-minded 
man. As to the fact of Fred Hammersley’s share in this transac- 
tion, Colonel Benyon felt no doubt. His friend had killed the se- 
ducer. It was the thing he would have done himself, unhesitatingly, 
under like circumstances. He walked up and down the room. He 
had read yesterday’s Times and Globe, Standard and Telegraph, 
and there was no more mental pabulum for him till a post came 
in—per special messenger on pony from the nearest post-town—at 
five o’clock p.m. At another time Mr. Hammersley’s splendid library 
might have afforded him ample entertainment; but to-day he was 
in no humour for books; he had opened half a dozen or so, and 
after skimming a page or two absently, had put each volume back 
on its particular shelf. He could not fasten his mind upon any 
subject. 

The rain came down in a monotonous hopeless way; even the 
standard roses on the lawn outside had a dreary look. The Colonel 
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longed, like Horace Walpole, to bring them indoors and put them 
by the fire. Sometimes Colonel Benyon stood staring out at the 
deluged garden; sometimes he threw himself into a low arm-chair 
by the fire, and amused himself by a savage demolition of the coals ; 
anon he paced the room again, pausing now and then, in an idle way, 
to examine some one of those womanly trifles whose presence re- 
minded him of the lost mistress of Trewardell. 

The day seemed interminable. He was glad when it grew dark ; 
still more glad of the slight distraction afforded by his seven- 
o’clock dinner, though he had no appetite—an utter distaste for 
food, indeed—and a burning thirst. 

‘I feel very much as I used to feel at the beginning of my 
fever,’ he said to himself, a little alarmed by these symptoms, and 
by the heaviness and aching of his limbs. ‘ God forbid that I should 
have another spell of it !’ 

Andrew Johns had gone to the market-town on business con- 
nected with the victualling of the small household; and Mrs. Johns 
had put on a black-silk gown and her best cap to wait upon the 
Colonel, not caring to trust that delicate office to the fat-faced 
rustic handmaiden. 

‘ The girls we get hereabouts are so rough,’ she said; ‘and 
this one has never been used to much out of the dairy. We had a 
houseful of servants when Mr. Hammersley lived here; but since 
he’s gone abroad there’s been scarcely enough work for me and a 
girl.’ 

The dame gave a profound sigh. Colonel Benyon perceived that 
she was garrulously given, and perceived that if he had a mind to 
hear about his friend’s history in this house, it would not require 
any great effort to set Mrs. Johns discoursing thereupon. 

‘Do try one of those red mullet, sir; I dressed them with my 
own hands. It’s a sauce that Mr. Hammersley was fond of—poor 
dear gentleman !’ 

Here came another profound sigh; and the dame lingered, trifling 
absently with the arrangements of the sideboard, as if willing to be 
questioned. 

‘You seem to have been very fond of your master,’ said the 
Colonel. 

‘ We shouldn’t be much account if we weren’t fond of him,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Johns. ‘He was as good a master as ever lived. We'd 
known him from a boy, too. He used to come down to Penrose 
Abbey for his holidays in the old Squire’s time—Mr. Penrose ; 
you’ve heard tell of him, I daresay, sir. Andrew and me were butler 
and cook at Penrose for twenty years. Mr. Hammersley was only a 
distant relation to the Squire, you see, sir, and nobody thought that 
he’d come in for all the property; but he did. I suppose Mr. Pen- 
rose took a fancy to him when he was a boy; but there were plenty 
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more young nephews and cousins on the look-out for his money, I 
can tell you.’ 

‘Did Mr. Penrose ever live here ?’ 

‘No, sir. Trewardell was his mother’s place, and it was shut 
up after her death. But since Mr. Hammersley came into the 
estate, the abbey has been kept as a show house. He didn’t care 
to live there: it was cold and gloomy, he said; and he took a 
fancy to this place, and had it done up against his marriage—a 
power of money he spent upon it, to be sure. But, dear me, sir, 
you haven’t eat a mouthful of that mullet. Perhaps you don’t like 
the sauce ?’ 

‘ It’s excellent, my dear Mrs. Johns, but I really have no appe- 
tite this evening.’ 

‘ And there’s a boiled fowl with stewed artichokes, and a brace 
of those birds you shot the day before yesterday. I hope you'll eat 
something, sir.’ 

‘I’m sorry to do injustice to such good cooking; but upon my 
word, I can’t eat a morsel. If you'll make me a stiffish glass of 
brandy-and-water, as hot as you can make it, I think perhaps it 
might do me some good. I had a bad fever in India, and seem to 
have a touch of my old enemy to-night.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t you like Andrew to ride back for the doctor, as soon 
as he comes in? or I could send one of the men at once, sir.’ 

‘On no account. Pray don’t make an invalid of me. I walked 
a little too far after the partridges yesterday ; I daresay I’ve knocked 
myself up, that’s all. Even if I should feel worse, which I don’t 
expect, I’ve some medicine in my dressing-case.’ 

Mrs. Johns mixed the brandy-and-water with an anxious face, 
and watched the Colonel while he drank it. Then she persuaded 
him to return to the drawing-room, where she ensconced him luxu- 
riously in an easy-chair by the fire, with a tiger-skin carriage-rug 
over his knees. 

‘Don’t hurry away, Mrs. Johns,’ he said, after duly acknow- 
ledging her attention. ‘I like to hear you talk of my poor friend 
Hammersley ; sit down by the fire, do, there’s a good soul. That’s 
right ; it looks quite comfortable and homelike to see you sitting 
there. I could almost fancy I’d discovered some treasure in the way 
of an aunt. I can’t tell you how dreary I’ve felt all day. My mind 
has been running perpetually upon poor Hammersley and bis wife. 
It’s no use speaking of them to your husband; if I do, he tightens 
up his lips in a most impenetrable way, and is dumb immediately.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, that’s just like Andrew,’ replied the dame, smoothing 
her white-muslin apron and settling herself comfortably in the chair 
opposite the Colonel’s; ‘I think he’d lie down on the ground for 
his master to walk over him; but you can never get him to talk 
about him, nor of her either, poor soul !’ 
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‘She behaved so badly, and worked such ruin, that I almost 
wonder you can find it in your heart to pity her,’ said the Colonel. 

The good woman sighed again, and shook her head dubiously. 

‘ You see, I knew her, sir,’ she replied; ‘ and it isn’t likely I could 
bring myself to think as hardly of her as the rest of the world. She 
was such a noble generous creature, no one could ever have thought 
she would do such a wicked thing. She hadn’t been here very long 
before I found out that the love was all on one side in that marriage. 
She was very gentle and winning in all her ways towards her hus- 
band; but she didn’t care for him, and never had cared for him, 
and never would; that was plain enough to me. And she wasn’t 
happy; do what he would to please her, he couldn’t make her happy. 
There was a look in her face of missing something—a sort of blank 
look ; and whenever her husband was away—though goodness knows 
that was not often—she would roam about the house in a restless 
way that gave one the dismals only to watch her.’ 

‘Did he see that she was unhappy, do you think?’ asked the 
Colonel. 

‘No, sir, Idon’t think he did; and that’s why it came upon him 
like a thunderclap when she ran away. He-was so bent upon mak- 
ing her happy, that I think he believed she was so. He was so proud 
of her too. Everybody admired her. She was the loveliest woman 
in the county, they said, though the west is famous for pretty women; 
and she was so clever—such a sweet singer. It was she who painted 
all the pictures in this room and in the hall. It was Mr. Hammers- 
ley’s fancy to have none but what she had painted.’ 

‘ Did she belong to this part of the country?’ 

‘O dear no, sir. Her family were Suffolk people, I’ve heard say ; 
her father was a colonel in the Indian army, and there was a very 
large family of them—not too well off, I believe; so of course it was 
a very good match for her. I suppose she married to please her 
friends; such things seem common enough nowadays. She was al- 
ways very sweet-spoken and affable with me. One day when I was 
talking to her of a son of mine—my only child, that died young— 
she said, ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Johns, I have my dead too!’’ and I fancied she 
was speaking of some sweetheart very like that she’d had in time 
past.’ 

‘Did Captain Champney come here as Hammersley’s friend ?’ 

‘No, sir; he never came to this house at all; she must have 
met him out of doors. It was summer time, midsummer, and very 
sultry weather. Mr. Hammersley was up in London on business 
connected with his estate. He was to be away a week at most, and 
he had wanted her to go with him; but she wouldn’t, not being over 
well or strong at the time. She’d had a low nervous fever in the 
spring, that had pulled her down a good deal. It was the morning 
after her husband left—I remember it all as well as ifit was yester- 
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day—she had been out in the village and round about the lanes visit- 
ing the poor—she was a rare hand at that always—and she came in 
at one of those windows while I was dusting the china in this room. 
I never shall forget her. Her face was as white as a sheet, and she 
walked in a strange tottering way, with her eyes fixed, until she 
came right up against me. Then she gave astart, and dropped into 
the nearest chair, half fainting. I brought her a glass of water, and 
asked her what had happened. ‘‘O, Mrs. Johns,” she said, ‘I’ve 
seen a ghost!” I couldn’t get her to say more than this; all the 
rest of the day she was shut up in her room. The next day there 
came a messenger with a letter for her, and late in the afternoon the 
same man came again with another letter. They were both from the 
Captain, of course; but all that day she never stirred outside the 
doors, not so much as to go into the gardens, though it was a splen- 
did summer day. Early the next morning there came another letter, 
and in the afternoon she went out. She wore her garden-hat and a 
light muslin dress, and she took nothing with her. I could lay my 
life that when she left the house that afternoon she had no thought 
of going away; but she never came back.’ 

‘ Were the two seen together in this neighbourhood ?’ 

‘Yes; a lad met Mrs. Hammersley and a strange gentleman in 
Farmer Goldman’s field—there’s a short cut across that way to 
the Penjudah-road—she had her hands clasped over her face, and 
was sobbing as if her heart would break, the boy said, and the gen- 
tleman was talking to her very earnestly. The boy turned and 
watched them. They loitered about, talking for half an hour or so, 
Mrs. Hammersley crying almost all the time; and then the boy saw 
them get into a close carriage that had been waiting in the Penjudah- 
road, and heard the gentleman tell the man to drive to the station. 
This was about four o’clock in the afternoon, and the Plymouth train 
leaves Penjudah at a quarter to five. It came out afterwards that 
Captain Champney had been staying at the Rose and Crown at Pen- 
judah, and had hired a close fly on that day. The driver could tell 
all the rest—how he had waited above an hour in the road near Tre- 
wardell, and picked up a lady there.’ 

‘ How soon did Hammersley learn what had happened ?” 

‘My husband telegraphed to him that night, and he was back 
early the next evening. He was very quiet. I never saw any one 
take a great blow so quietly. He didn’t bluster or rave, as some 
gentlemen would have done; but he sat in the library for one whole 
day, writing letters and seeing every one who had anything to tell 
him, while Andrew was about making inquiries quietly in every di- 
rection. There was no fuss or talk, considering, and it was only a 
few people knew anything of what had happened. As soon as Mr. 
Hammersley had heard all he could hear in this place he started off— 
after those two, I suppose; and that’s the last we ever saw of him. 
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He wrote to Andrew soon after, telling him how the house was to be 
kept up, and so on; and that was all.’ 
‘You heard of Captain Champney’s death, I suppose ?’ said the { 
: Colonel. 
‘Yes,’ Mrs. Johns replied, with a doubtful air, ‘ we did hear that 
| he was dead.’ 
‘ And you heard the strange manner of his death, no doubt ?’ 
i ‘ We saw something in the papers, but didn’t take much heed of 
| it,’ replied Mrs. Johns, with an air of not caring to pursue this sub- 
ject. 
The Colonel did not press it. There was no doubt in his own 
mind as to the hand that had slain Captain Champney, and he fancied 
that Mrs. Johns shared his conviction upon that subject. 
‘Have you ever heard what became of Mrs. Hammersley ?’ he 
asked presently. 
| ‘Not a word, sir. That’s what makes me pity her sometimes, 
in spite of myself. It’s a hard thing for her to be left like that, with- 
| out a soul to care for her—him that she sinned for dead and gone. 
She may be starving somewhere, poor misguided creature! without 
a roof to cover her perhaps, and these empty rooms looking as if they 
were waiting for her all the while, with all the pretty things she was 
so fond of just as she left them. It always gives me the heartache 
to think of her, or to touch any of the things that belonged to her.’ 
* Was it Hammersley’s wish that the place should be kept just 
| as she left it ?’ 
‘Yes, sir, that was one of his orders in the letter of instruction 
that he wrote to my husband before he left England.’ 
t 





‘Is there no portrait of her anywhere about the house ?’ 

‘No, sir. There was a likeness of her, painted by some great 
artist in London, but I never saw that after the day when Mr. Ham- 
mersley came back and found her gone. Whether he destroyed it 
in secret that day, or put it away somewhere under lock and key, I 
can’t tell. I only know that when I came into this room next morn- 
ing the picture was gone. There’s the blank space where it hung 
just above your head.’ 

The Colonel looked up. Yes, there was the empty panel. On 
the opposite side of the fireplace there was a portrait of his friend, 
little more than a head, against a dark background, bold and truth- 
ful, by the hand of John Philip. He had made a shrewd guess why 


the companion picture was missing. I 
He had been so much interested in the housekeeper’s talk as al- 

most to forget his pain and weariness; but by this time the stimu- t 

lating effect of his dose of brandy-and-water had worn off, and he felt 

really ill, quite as ill as when the first warning of his fever came upon \ 

him up the country. E 


‘I’m afraid I’m in for it, Mrs. Johns,’ he said, with a faint groan; 
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‘I’m afraid I’m going to be very ill. Rather hard upon you and your 
husband, isn’t it, and not in the bond? My friend lent me his house 
to get well in; he didn’t bargain for my falling ill in it.’ 

Mrs. Johns did her best to console and cheer him with assur- 
ances that his symptoms indicated nothing more than a cold and a 
little over-fatigue. 

‘A cold’s a hazardous thing for a man in my condition, my good 
soul,’ said the Colonel, ‘ and I was a fool to overdo it with those long 
tramps over the damp stubble. The doctor who sent me home gave 
me all manner of solemn warnings as to what I might and might not 
do, and I’m afraid I’ve paid very little attention to any of them. 
However, I'll go to bed at once, take a dose of the fellow’s medicine, 
and wrap myself in a blanket. Perhaps I may be all right in the 
morning. But if I should be worse, you’d better telegraph to Ply- 
mouth for one of the best medical men there. Don’t put me in the 
hands of a local doctor.’ 

Mrs. Johns promised to obey these instructions, still protesting 
that the Colonel would be better in the morning; and then hurried 
off to see that there was a blazing fire made in his bedroom, and to 
provide one of her thickest blankets in which to envelop him. 


Cuapter III. 


‘ Ah, homeless as the leaf that winds have blown 
To earth—in this wide world I stand alone.’ 


Tue Colonel’s dismal prophecy was but too faithfully realised. 
The next morning found him in a raging fever, with a furred tongue, 
bloodshot eyes, a galloping pulse, and racking pains in his limbs. It 
was no case of infection, no village epidemic. The Colonel had 
simply, in his own language, overdone it. 

Mrs. Johns opined that this was the beginning of a rheumatic 
fever; but she still kept up her cheery tone to the patient, looking 
anxiously all the while for the advent of the Plymouth doctor. 

He did not come till sunset, by which time the Colonel was worse. 
After making a careful examination of his patient, and questioning 
Mrs. Johns closely as to the Colonel’s antecedents, the physician 
sat down to write a prescription. 

‘It is not so much a question of physic as of care,’ he said. 
‘You have not called in any one from the neighbourhood yet, I sup- 
pose ?’ 

‘No, sir. Colonel Benyon begged me not to call in any one of 
that kind, or else I should have sent at once for Mr. Borlase.’ 

‘Never mind what the Colonel says. Let your husband call for 
Mr. Borlase, and get this prescription made up. He can ask Mr. 
Borlase to come back with him and see me. Or, let me see, there’ll 
scarcely be time for that. I can call on Borlase as I drive back to 
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the station, and explain matters. Mr. Borlase will watch the case 
for me.’ 

‘ But you'll come to see him again, sir ?’ 

‘Most decidedly. This is Friday. I shall come again on Mon- 
day by the same train. The case is rather a critical one.’ 

‘ You don’t think there’s any danger, sir ?” 

‘Not immediate danger; but the man’s constitution has been 
undermined by hard work and illness in India, and he’s not a good 
subject for rheumatic fever. However, I shall be able to say more 
on Monday. In the mean time, the grand question is good nursing. 
I think I had better send you a professional nurse.’ 

Mrs. Johns protested her ability to nurse the Colonel herself; but 
the physician shook his head. 

‘ My good creature, you have your house to look after,’ he said, 
‘and that poor fellow will want constant watching. We must expect 
delirium in such acase. You and your husband must contrive to look 
after him to-night, and I will send you a reliable person early to- 
morrow morning.’ 

Having made this promise, the doctor got into the fly from the 
Rose and Crown, and drove back to Penjudah, where he had a brief 
interview with Mr. Borlase, who came out of his trim-looking stone 
house and stood upon the pavement before his door, while the great 
man talked to him out of the fly. 

‘I shall send a nurse from Plymouth to-morrow morning,’ said 
the physician. ‘ There’s no one about here, I suppose, that one could 
depend upon for such a case ?’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ replied Mr. Borlase. ‘ There’s a per- 
son I’ve had a good deal to do with lately amongst my very poor 
patients, and if you could only get her, you’d find her a treasure; 
but whether she would attend a wealthy person as a paid servant is 
a question I can’t answer. She has only nursed the poor hereabouts, 
and evidently does it as a pious duty. I fancy, from her dress and 
manner, that she belongs to some religious community—not exactly 
Roman Catholic perhaps, but very near it.’ 

‘ Who is she ?’ 

‘A Mrs. Chapman—a widow ; poor herself, I suppose, for she 
occupies very humble lodgings in Bolter’s-row, at the other end of 
the town. She never takes payment from any one ; indeed she only 
attends a class that are quite unable to pay. She is a young woman, 
fragile-looking, and very pretty; but she is the best nurse I ever 
met with.’ 

‘I don’t think the Colonel will object to her youth and good 
looks,’ said the doctor, laughing. ‘That kind of thing is much 
pleasanter in a sick-room than some gorgon of the Gamp species. 
Have you known this Mrs. Chapman long ?” 

‘Not long. She has only been here three months; but I have 
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seen a great deal of her in that time; and I can answer for her 
patience and devotion.’ 

‘I’ve half an hour to spare before my train starts. I'll go down 
to Bolter’s-row, and have a look at this paragon of yours.’ 

‘I’m sure you'll be pleased with her; but I very much doubt 
your being able to get her to do what we want,’ said Mr. Borlase. 

‘ We'll see about that,’ answered the physician, who had some 
confidence in his own powers of persuasion. ‘You say the woman 
is poor. She’ll scarcely care to decline an advantageous offer, I 
should think. Good-night, Borlase. Be sure you go to Trewardell 
the first thing to-morrow.’ 

With this injunction the doctor drove away down the little hilly 
High-street to the outskirts of Penjudah, where he alighted, and 
groped his way along a narrow alley of queer old-fashioned cottages, 
so crooked that they seemed searcely able to support themselves in 
a standing position. 

Upon inquiring for Mrs. Chapman, he was directed to the last 
house in Bolter’s-row, and here he was ushered into a tiny sitting- 
room, daintily neat, and with an air of freshness and prettiness that 
struck him as something beyond the common graces of poverty. 
The room was dimly lighted by one candle, beside which a woman 
sat reading ; a slim fragile creature in a black gown and a white- 
muslin cap of some peculiar fashion, a cap which concealed almost 
every vestige of her hair, and gave a nunlike aspect to her pale thin 
face. 

The doctor felt at once that this was no vulgar sick-nurse. This 
was not a woman to whom he could broadly offer money as an in- 
ducement to her to depart from her established round of duty. 

He told her his errand, told her what he had heard from Mr. 
Borlase, and how anxious he was to secure her services for a gentle- 
man lying dangerously ill. 

‘It is quite impossible,’ she said, in a sweet firm voice. ‘I 
nurse only the very poor.’ 

‘You belong to some sisterhood, I suppose?’ said the physi- 
cian. 

‘No; I belong to no sisterhood,’ she answered, with something 
that was half bitterness, half sorrow in her tone; ‘I stand quite 
alone in the world.’ 

‘Pray pardon me; I thought by your dress you might be a 
member of one of those communities so numerous nowadays.’ 

‘No, sir. It is a simple dress, and suits my circumstances ; 
that is my only reason for wearing it. I have made my own line 
of duty, and try to follow it.’ 

‘I wonder you should have chosen so obscure a place as Pen- 
judah as a field for your charitable work. Do you belong to this 
part of the country ?’ 
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‘No. The place is quiet, and I can live cheaply here. Up to 
this time I have always found plenty of work.’ 

‘ The duty you have chosen is a very noble one, and the sacri- 
fice most admirable in so young a woman.’ 

‘It is no sacrifice for me,’ she answered decisively; and the 
doctor felt he had no right to ask any more questions. 

He pressed his request very warmly, however ; so much so, that 
at last Mrs. Chapman seemed almost inclined to yield. 

‘ You have owned that you have no pressing duties in Penjudah 
just now,’ he said, when they had been talking together for some 
time ; ‘and I do assure you that you will be performing a real act 
of charity in looking after this poor fellow at Trewardell.’ 

It was the first time he had mentioned the name of the place. 

‘ At Trewardell, did you say ?’ asked Mrs. Chapman. 

‘Yes. It’s a gentleman’s house, seven miles from here; a 
charming place. This Colonel Benyon is a friend of the owner, 
who has liyed abroad for some years. Pray, now, consider the case, 
and extend your charity to this poor man, Mrs. Chapman. Re- 
member it’s not as if he were in the bosom of his family. He’s 
quite alone, with no one in the house but servants, and a stranger 
in the land, as one may say. Of course I might send a nurse from 
Plymouth, as I intended in the first case; but after what Mr. Bor- 
lase told me, I set my heart upon having you.’ 

‘Mr. Borlase is very good. I will come.’ 

He had expected to conquer in the end, but had not expected 
her to yield so suddenly. 

‘You will! That’s capital ; and allow me to say that, as far as 
remuneration goes, you will be quite at liberty to name your own 
terms.’ 

‘Pray do not mention that. I could not possibly take pay- 
ment for my services. I shall eome to Colonel Benyon as I should 
to the poorest patient in Penjudah.’ 

‘ Do just what you please, only come ; and the sooner the better.’ 

'*T can come immediately—to-night, if you please.’ 

‘I should be very glad if you will do so. I am just off to the 
station, and will send my fly to take you back to Trewardell.’ 

‘ Back to Trewardell!’ Mrs. Chapman repeated those three 
last words as if there were something strange in them. 

The doctor was too hurried to notice anything peculiar in her 
tone. As it was, he ran some risk of losing his train. He wished 
her good-night, and went back to the fly. 





THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL DRY-GOODS STORE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


WueEn I was young—it was at the period when the World, too, 
was juvenile, and Truth was on every shepherd’s tongue, and you 
were not ashamed of sitting outside the little white lodge in the 
Park, drinking curds-and-whey—in this halcyon season I had a 
Sweetheart. She was a very nice one; and I was very sorry to 
hear of her death lately, deeply lamented by her husband and chil- 
dren, at Hobart Town, Tasmania. Yes, I had a sweetheart long 
ago, when Plancus and Manlius may have been shopboys, little 
dreaming they would ever come to be consuls; and, as young lovers 
are apt to do, we quarrelled sometimes. But I knew of an infallible 
method to restore peace under these circumstances. I used to say: 
‘ Now, look here. If you’re not good directly, I'll take you to the 
Adelaide Gallery to see Mr. Perkins’s Steam Gun, and hear Pro- 
fessor Somebody (I forget his name) lecture on the Oxyhydrogen 
Lamp.’ The utterance of this awful threat seldom failed to make 
of the pretty rebel a truly penitent young woman. She would weep, 
then she would smile; the end of tears and sunshine combined was 
naturally a rainbow in the shape of a new bonnet; we would go 
to dine at Verey’s, and to Astley’s afterwards, to see Mr. Andrew 
Ducrow ride six barebacked steeds at once; and, with infinite joy 
and contentment, we would bid Mr. Perkins’s Steam Gun and the 
Oxyhydrogen Lamp go hang. 

I think that if I had a sweetheart now, who was mutinous, or 
a child who was cross, that I should deal with the mutineer in a 
manner analogous to that which stood me in such stead in the 
days when all the world and I were young. The Adelaide Gal- 
lery, as a place of pseudo-scientific entertainment, exists, it is true, 
no longer. From a sham kind of Polytechnic it became a Ca- 
sino, and then a Marionette Theatre, or puppet-show. After that 
it passed under the sceptre of Mr. Carlo Gatti, of Glacial renown ; 
and then—on the principle of extremes meeting, I suppose—it was 
burned down. The much-venturing Gatti, however, built up a grand 
new saloon, all gilding and plate-glass, on the old emplacement ; 
and looking in there some few Sunday evenings since, I found about 
five hundred boys and girls sitting at marble-covered tables, and 
eating ices as though their stomachs were proof against snowballing. 
Many of their number (experto crede) appeared to be sweethearts, 
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and to be enjoying themselves amazingly. It was very different in 
the days when I was conjugating the first tenses of the everlasting 
verb, and when the bare mention of the Adelaide Gallery, in con- 
nection with Mr. Perkins’s steam gun and the oxyhydrogen lamp, 
was sufficient to bring tears to the blue eyes of my young woman. 
How is it that blue-eyed young women are nearly as deceitful as 
black-orbed ones? It is true that they cannot compete in treachery 
with the hazel-eyed girls; but, for a thoroughpaced Macchiavelli in 
petticoats, give me a young person whose eyes are gray. 

To resume. To the insubordinate being over whom I had the 
power to domineer—’tis hard indeed if you cannot tyrannise over 
somebody: the convict in his cell may bully the blue-bottle that 
comes buzzing to him through his bars—I would simply say this : 
‘Sir,’ or ‘ Madam’—as the case might be—‘ if you do not behave 
yourself, and if you give me any more of your nonsense, you shall 
be taken forthwith to an International Exhibition on a shilling day, 
and put severely through all the sections thereof,—from Raw Mate- 
rials to Machinery in Motion, from Textile Fabrics to Fine Arts, 
British and Foreign : 


‘ Tu boiras la coupe, 
M’amie, 
Jusque la lie, 
La lie.’ 


You shall drain the cup of boredom to the dregs. Nothing shall be 


spared to you: no, not down to the most trumpery ‘ annexe’—the 
hideous word !—devoted to the ‘exhibits’ of the infant colony of 
Erewhon. ‘ Exhibits,’ I apprehend, is, as a term, even more re- . 
pulsive than ‘ annexe.’ 

I speak as a victim. I have been the slave of ‘ Great’ and 
‘ International’ Exhibitions for one-and-twenty years of my most 
miserable life. It was in the early days of 1851 that Mr. (now 
Sir Charles) Fox presented me with a card, bearing the magic 
inscription, ‘ Pass Everywhere,’ on its face: armed with which 
talisman, I was privileged to wander over the yet unfinished House 
of Glass which Joseph Paxton designed in Hyde Park. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851! We all remember it. We all know its history 
and its contents by heart; yet how many, I wonder, who read this 
sheet—I always delight in imagining my readers to be young folk— 
were alive on that famous First of May, when the Queen and Prince 
Albert, the little Prince of Wales in a kilt, the little Princess Royal 
in short skirt, stood under the great baldacchino in the nave; Wel- 
lington with his white head, Anglesea with that gamest of game 
legs of his, by the side of the throne; and the Life-Guards trump- 
eters braying forth the proclamation that the Great Exhibition of 
1851 was open. Come hither, little Miss Toddlekins, with your 
plumed hat and your tasselled boots. Come hither and sit on my 
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knee, while I tell of the days that will return no more. You are 
seven, my Toddlekins. I don’t mean that there are seven of you 
in family, but that you still lack three years to make up a decade 
of years. Iam not so very old, my winsome child; but in 1851 I 
was younger, and I loved. It is not the young woman I menaced 
with the Adelaide Gallery, the steam gun, and the oxyhydrogen lamp. 
Never mind the colour of her eyes. I doted on them: that was 
enough. What appointments we used to make to meet at 3 p.m. 
at the periphery of Osler’s Crystal Fountain in the transept; how 
we lingered over the model of Gulliver and the Liliputians, and the 
stuffed specimens of birds, frogs, and mice, playing whist or the 
cornet-d-piston ; how we admired the genius of the clerical amateur, 
who had sent beautiful copies of Rafaelle and Michael Angelo scored 
on a pieboard with a red-hot poker! What merry dinners we used 
to have—there being no refreshment department worth mentioning 
in the Exhibition—at Soyer’s Symposium! How I adored my 
partner at the feast ! 

Why, for my sake at least, could not the Exhibition mania have 
been brought to a close by the triumphant congress of 51? Alas, 
from that year, even unto the present one, I have been doomed to 
wander from Dan to Beersheba, almost incessantly pursued by Ex- 
hibitions more or less ‘ International.’ Do not imagine that I pur- 
pose to inflict on you the detailed narrative of my experiences in 
anguish. I have no desire revocare dolorem. Ionly mention that 
for the better part of a generation I have been doomed to potter 
about huge bazaars crammed with a heterogeneous assemblage of 
objects gathered together in all parts of the world, and brought from 
all parts of the world, and invested with a public and quasi-political 
character. Emperors, kings, sultans, presidents, queens, grand- 
dukes, royal highnesses, lords lieutenant, noble lords, worshipful 
mayors—all these personages, with their multifarious following of 
courtiers, guards, trumpeters, corporations, and executive committee- 
men, have I seen and listened to during the performance of the in- 
finitely dreary ceremonial of ‘ opening’ an exhibition. But boredom 
and ennui, but pretentiousness and buncombe, but plenitude of pro- 
mise combined with poverty of performance, seem to have reached 
their acme in the show advertised in the daily newspapers now as 
the ‘ London’ and now as the ‘International’ Exhibition of 1872. 
The ‘ London’ is the name of a very capital restaurant in Fleet- 
street, and the ‘ International’ is the title of a very formidable or- 
ganisation of working men. So far as my experience extends, the 
establishment to which I have applied the qualification of a Dry- 
Goods Store is neither so refreshing as the ‘ London,’ nor so mys- 
teriously interesting as the ‘ International.’ Its claim to be cosmo- 
politan resolves itself into the fact that its ugly and incommodious 
galleries contain a quantity of second-rate pictures, bronzes, lace, 
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and other nicknacks from France and Belgium, and that in a shed 
apart from the main building are shown a few articles pertaining to 
the colony of Queensland. 

T am bound, however, to admit that the experience I have men- 
tioned is but limited. I have only been twice to the International 
Dry-Goods Store at South Kensington ; and I imagine that it would 
require a good deal of persuasion to induce me to visit the place a 
third time. On the first occasion of my presence within the walls 
I was enabled to see—just nothing at all. The Exhibition Com- 
missioners made known by multitudinous public advertisements that 
on a given evening the Duke of Edinburgh, the Princess Louise, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and other illustrissimi, would hold a ‘ recep- 
tion’ in the Albert Hall, and that the picture-galleries of the Exhi- 
bition would subsequently be thrown open. There were two ways 
of procuring an invitation to this royal evening party: first, by being 
known to Mr. Cole, C.B., or General Scott, or some other personage 
in authority at South Kensington; and next, by paying two guineas 
for a season-ticket which carried with it the privilege of being ‘ in- 
vited’ to meet Royalty! Fancy the Serene and Illustrious House of 
Brunswick being ‘ on view ;’ admission two guineas ahead. I didn’t 
pay anything for my card of admission ; and under these circum- 
stances you may assume that'as an ‘invited guest’ I had no right 
to grumble. But I was scarcely ‘invited’ or a ‘ guest.’ I availed 
myself of a tertium quid. I attended the royal evening party as 
Mr. Nobody—in the capacity, in good sooth, ofa reporter to a news- 
paper. ‘Tickets for such ceremonials, from ‘ inaugurations’ to hang- 
ings, are sent to the newspapers as a matter of course; and their 
envoy implies neither the desire to be courteous on the one hand, 
nor the obligation to be grateful on the other. Analogously I have 
been invited to see the Prince of Wales married, and to see a garrot- 
ter flogged in Newgate. I accepted the first, because I thought the 
pretty sight would do me good, and it did; I declined the latter, 
because I knew the sight would make me sick ; but I am inclined 
to think that had I stayed away from both spectacles, my presence 
would have been as little missed by the Lord Chamberlain as it was 
by Sheriff Bennett. 

I have waited upon royal and viceregal people a good many 
times ; but I frankly own that I never saw such a queer evening 
party as that which I witnessed at South Kensington. The Albert 
Hall was overcrowded to a scandalous degree; no arrangements, 
save those of the most blundering kind, were made for the reception 
or amusement of the company ; and when the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the Royal party arrived, they were so disgracefully mobbed and - 
‘chivied’ through the building, that I think they must have been 
glad enough to run away from their guests, and drive home to a 
quiet cup oftea and a cigar. As for the picture-galleries, they were, 
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from the pressure of the crowd, simply impassable. Finally, I must 
own that there was an abundance of succulent refreshments procurable, 
by paying for them, a condition which, I believe, is not usually exacted 
at evening parties. You may plead that it would be both silly and 
extravagant to provide gratuitous tea, ices, and negus, for four or 
five thousand ladies and gentlemen, nine-tenths of whose number 
must have been totally unknown to the royal host ; yet it strikes me 
that such a gratuitous provision of refreshments used to be made in 
the old days of the municipal receptions of the Paris Hotel de Ville. 
The plain truth is that H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh was not the 
host ofthe evening at all. He was only there as part of the show; 
and the conductors of the show were fully aware that they would be 
enabled to sell a great many more season tickets—with an ‘ invita- 
tion’ as a coupon—if they could make it known by public advertise- 
ment that so many royal personages would honour the show with 
their presence on the evening in question. We are accustomed in 
this country to run after Royalty, to tread on its heels and stare in 
its face as though it were a calf with six legs, or a spotted girl; and 
the most insignificant princekin can be warranted to ‘ draw’ a crowded 
house, when perhaps the exhibition—were it possible—of a Francis 
Bacon or a William Shakespeare in the flesh might secure but a 
beggarly account of empty boxes. 

So much for my first experience of the International Dry-Goods 
Store. On the second occasion I determined to ‘do’ the place thor- | 
oughly, and endeavour to ascertain whether it contained anything 
in art or manufacture that could not with as much ease, and without 
any money payment, be seen any day in the week at the Soho or 
Crystal-Palace Bazaar in Oxford-street, at an ordinary picture-gal- 
lery, or in the shop windows of the City or the West-end. Sol 
paid my shilling at the south-east turnstile in Exhibition-road, and 
began my explorations without prejudice, having previously provided 
myself with Mr. Walter Wood’s excellent and compendious Hand- 
book and Walk-round Map, which, at the not inordinate outlay of six- 
pence sterling, really enables you to see, in the course of a single after- 
noon, all that is worth seeing in this much-advertised ‘ Emporium.’ 

Well, what, after all, was to be seen? Some French pictures, 
none of them of the first class; some Belgian and Russian pictures, 
generally mediocre ; a good many English pictures of real merit, 
but all of which are as familiar as household words to the habitués 
of the Royal Academy; a quantity of cotton in a raw and manufac- 
tured state, and in process of manufacture ; an inordinate display of 
coarse pottery, pantiles, and drain-pipes; a couple of big organs ; 
several lots of photographs; some glass cases full of handsome 
jewelry and goldsmiths’ ware ; a number of Indian shawls and Indian 
dolls ; a ‘ fish museum,’ of which I have seen better prototypes in 
the office windows of the Field and of Land and Water; a vast 
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stock of pens, ink, paper, pencils, writing-cases, and other articles 
of stationery, reflecting the highest credit on the trade enterprise 
and ingenuity of Messrs. Parkins and Gotto, and. of Partridge and 
Cooper, but which those well-known firms do not charge me a shil- 
ling for looking at when I visit their establishments at the corners 
of Rathbone-place and Chancery-lane ; a goodly show of pianofortes, 
brass wind instruments, and big drums ; some machinery for making 
paper, and a Marinoni’s press in full blast, printing the fourth edition 
of the Echo, to the wide-mouthed amazement of a mob of country 
cousins ; some workmen making sealing-wax ; others making black- 
lead pencils; others stamping cards; some bronzes, some lace, 
some crystal-work, and a very small amount of indifferent sculpture ; 
some curtains in coloured paper, shamming the appearance of chintz ; 
a modicum of stained glass, and a trifle of carved-oak furniture. 
Upon my word this was all. 

- As to the complaints and the squabbles, the criminations and 
recriminations, to which the Show has given rise, their name is legion. 
Everybody remembers the preliminary wrangle, long before the opening 
of the Exhibition, between General Scott on the one hand, and cer- 
tain intending exhibitors, who had organised themselves as an asso- 
ciation with Mr. Arthur A’Beckett as secretary, on the other. A 
quantity of dirty linen was washed very unblushingly in public dur- 
ing the continuance of the controversy. It was shown in particular 
that certain unjustifiable privileges had been granted by the govern- 
ing body at South Kensington to the French exhibitors in 1871; 
but in general it was demonstrated, to the great disgust of the 
public, that the so-called ‘ International’ undertaking (which was 
‘inaugurated’ by the Prince of Wales) had been from beginning to 
end, not only a show, but a shop, and one entering into very unfair 
competition with the most enterprising and hardworking tradesmen 
in London. What tradesman, for example, in Regent-street or 
Piccadilly, with the heavy rent and taxes, and the numberless con- 
current expenses he is called upon to disburse in the conduct of his 
business, could afford to advertise so extensively and so continuously 
as the Commissioners of the ‘ International’ are enabled to do ? 
What ordinary tradesman—what extraordinary one, for the matter 
of that—can afford to add a picture-gallery containing paintings of 
many thousands of pounds value to the normal attractions of his 
shop? What silk-mercer, or jeweller, or haberdasher—save, per- 
haps, that adventurous spirit at Westbourne-grove—can supplement 
the popularity of his establishment by setting up a refreshment-room, 
with hot and cold dinners, in his back parlour, or a smoking-room 
in his garret ? What tradesman, in fine, can persuade a Prinee of 
the Blood—attended by Life Guardsmen and halberdiers—there were 
beefeaters in the Albert Hall in ’71, but the repetition of the bur- 
lesque was thought to be a little too strong for 1872—to declare, 
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amidst the fanfare of trumpets, that his shop is ‘ open’? Again, 
we are entitled to look in a shop window, and at the contents thereof, 
for as long as we like, for nothing. We are not expected to pur- 
chase a season ticket, price two guineas, to privilege us to inspect 
the stock of Messrs. Gask and Gask or Mr. Peter Robinson; and no 
shilling admission money is chargeable at the doors of the Oxford- 
street bazaars of which I spoke above. 

The commercial gentlemen (Mr. Arthur A’Beckett secretary) got 
the best of their preliminary wrangle with General Scott; and the 
Exhibition Commissioners being at last forced by the pressure of 
public opinion to do justice, certain concessions were made to the 
intending exhibitors. These concessions were of a nature seemingly 
to satisfy the protesting parties ; but what advantage accrued to the 
public at large from the conclusion of a treaty of peace between the 
belligerents, I have not yet been able to ascertain. It would be 
erroneous, however, to suppose that the wrangling and the squabbling 
ceased with the opening of the Great Dry-Goods Store. It was but 
a few days old as a show, when there broke out that very pretty 
quarrel between Mr. Streeter, the well-known jeweller in Conduit- 
street, and the Commissioners, to which publicity in more than one 
quarter has already been given. The quarrel is still standing, I 
am told, and the facts, as I gather them, seem to be these. Early 
in March the Conduit-street jeweller writes to General Scott, saying 
that he could not get his case of gems ready by the 4th of April 
(the day fixed for ‘ sending in’), and requesting a few days’ grace. 
The gallant General replies that the goods must absolutely be de- 
livered by the 4th of April. Repeated representations as to the 
impossibility of getting jewellers and goldsmiths to work during the 
Easter holidays only brought about a repetition of the official ‘Non 
possumus,’ to the effect that everything must be delivered by the 
4th of April; but on the eleventh hour authority relented when 
Mr. Streeter had intimated his determination not to exhibit; and 
then he was informed that he might send in his case of jewelry in 
an unfinished state, and that his workmen would be allowed to 
complete the fittings within the walls of the Exhibition itself. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Streeter found himself called upon to complain of a 
breach of faith on the part of the Commissioners as regards the 
delivery of jewelry. He alleges that exhibitors had been allowed to 
send in their goods long after the day notified as the ‘last one’ by 
General Scott; that, in fact, jewelry was received far into May. He 
declares that the special features in the arrangement of his case— 
arrangements arrived at only after repeated trials—had been delibe- 
rately copied by another eminent firm of jewellers; and that even 
his tickets, ‘ thoroughly unique in design,’ had been pirated by the 
employés of H.M. Commissioners. Then again, Mr. Streeter has 
grievances as to breach of contract in the manner of exhibiting 
his goods; and finally, he protests, in the most energetic manner, 
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against samples of ‘imitation’ jewelry being placed in juxtaposition 
with his own genuine and intrinsically valuable 18-carat gold 
wares. Other jewellers, he indignantly exclaims, have stipulated 
that false gems shall not be placed near their own veritable ones ; 
‘ why should this gross favouritism’ (asks Mr. Streeter) ‘ be shown ? 
why should I be attacked personally, and why should my tickets 
be defaced?’ I am sure I don’t know. General Scott and the 
Commissioners and Mr. Streeter must settle the question between 
them. Je ne suis pas orfevre, Monsieur Josse. I don’t wear 
jewelry ; and the war between Scott and Streeter is to me as 
completely a matter of indifference as the feud between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, or of Capulet and Montague. I only ad- 
duce one out of many scandals which have cropped up since the 
opening of the Great International Dry-Goods Store, to point out 
how the original Exhibition idea—a very noble and grandiose one, 
for which, so far as this country is concerned, we are certainly in- 
debted to the late Prince Consort—has derogated from its original dig- 
nity, and even from what, under ordinary circumstances, is considered 
to be decency. Is it seemly, is it proper, is it decent, that an officer 
of the Royal Engineers, that a Major-general in the British army, 
that a soldier of that distinguished branch of the service to which © 
John Burgoyne belonged, should be placed in such a false posi- 
tion*as to bandy red-tape verbiage about jewelry and sale-tickets ? 
What business, after all, have any of the corps of Royal Engineers 
either at the South Kensington Museum, or at the International 
Exhibition ? Que diable font ils dans cette galére? Mr. Cole, C.B., 
is in his proper place. He was a clerk in the civil service of the 
government years before he was called upon to preside over the 
Department of Science and Art. As a dilettante amateur he wrote, 
under the nom de plume of ‘ Felix Summerly,’ some very serviceable 
art handbooks, and in the position he now fills he has done, accord- 
ing to his lights, a considerable amount of service to the public. 
But surely he might have found scores of civilians ready to his hand 
—architects, surveyors, artists, retired government clerks, City men, 
or what not—to act under him in his science and art administration, 
and in his ‘ International’ Exhibition management. There must be 
surely enough for the Royal Engineers to do elsewhere. There are 
bridges, convict prisons, barracks, fortifications, to be built ; there 
are theories of attack and defence in siege operations to be studied 
and worked out. Were a war to break out to-morrow, or six months 
or six years hence, Major-general Scott would of course be recalled 
into active service, and, like a good and gallant soldier, would equally 
of course be anxious to rush to the front. But would he be much 
more fitted for the distinguished post he would be called upon to 
occupy by the circumstance that he had spent the best years of his 
life in planning show-rooms for tradesmen’s wares, and wrangling 
with the tradespeople themselves ? 





TRAWLS AND TRAWLERS 


THE ‘ trawl,’ it may be well to inform such of the readers of these 
pages as may be unacquainted with the term, is a peculiar kind of 
net largely used for the supply of fish to our great markets, and the 
‘ trawlers’ are of course the race of seafaring men who earn a live- 
lihood by this branch of the fishing trade. 

When we reflect that hundreds of thousands of tons of fish, re- 
presenting millions sterling, are annually sold in Billingsgate alone, 
and that with the exception of cod, herrings, mackerel, pilchard, 
sprats, and a few turbot and whiting, the whole of such fish are 
caught by the ‘trawl’ net, the importance of that apparatus will 
readily be perceived. It furnishes the entire supply of soles to the 
rich and middle-classes, and of plaice to the poor, besides brill, tur- 
bot, whiting, gurnards, dabs, flounders, John Dories, and an incon- 
ceivable variety of other fish. 

‘ Trawling’ is carried on all round the British coast, except those 
parts of it which are rock-bound, for this kind of fishing can only be 
undertaken on a sandy or muddy bottom. Kent, Sussex, Devon- 
shire, and Yorkshire are perhaps the great trawling counties. 

Each boat going to the fishery has a number painted in white 
or red letters on her bow, and also the initial and final letters of 
the port to which she belongs. As for example: Dolphin, 64, R.E. 
(port of Rye) ; Dorothy, 103, N.N. (Newhaven). 

Whilst on the subject of ports, a few words respecting the fa- 
mous ‘Cinque Ports’ may be interesting, and not out of place. 
These are, as their name implies, five in number: Sandwich, 
Hythe, Hastings, Romney, and Dover. They were instituted for 
purposes of national defence, and were incorporated by charter by 
Edward the Confessor, but their union was subsequently materi- 
ally strengthened by William the Conqueror. They are under the 
special control of a Lord Warden, and the wardens have numbered 
among them some celebrated men, the great prime minister Wil- 
liam Pitt being one of them. The late Lord Palmerston was war- 
den of the Cinque Ports, and he succeeded in that office the ‘ Iron 
Duke’—the Duke of Wellington. The present warden is Earl 
Granville. The official residence of the Lord Warden is Walmer 
Castle, situated between Deal and Dover; it was built by Henry 
VIII. in 1589. The Barons of the Cinque Ports had formerly the 
somewhat peculiar privilege of holding the canopy over the heads of 
the English sovereigns at their coronation. The privilege was 
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granted by William the Conqueror, and the sign-manual conferring 
the distinction farther says: ‘On the coronation-day the said 
Barons of the Cinque Ports shall eat in the king’s hall at dinner, 
next unto the king or queen, at the right hand.’ On the occasion 
of the coronation of George III. no special table had been provided 
for them, and they unanimously refused to accept any other arrange- 
ment. The coronation of George IV. was the last in which the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports took part. 

After this brief digression we return to our subject. 

The ‘trawl’ net is a sort of large bag or purse, open at the larger 
end, and tapering down to a fine point (not at all dissimilar in shape 
to the ends of the old-fashioned silk purses). At the broader end it 
is attached to a long iron-shod beam, the weight of which sinks the 
net, and to the ends of this beam (called ‘ trawl-heads’) are fastened 
two ropes, termed the ‘bridle,’ which by means of a block are in their 
turn fastened to two larger ropes, called ‘ warps,’ which connect the 
net with the vessel itself. The net thus prepared is dragged along 
the bottom of the sea at the rate of perhaps two miles an hour. It 
is obvious that the ‘ trawl’ can be used only on a very smooth bot- 
tom, otherwise the net would be torn to pieces. The fishing vessel 
whilst her nets are down goes with the tide, as all fish swim head 
against stream. Consequently, whilst the trawling boat is going one 
way, the fish are pushing their way into the net in the opposite 
direction, and as they never attempt to turn back with the tide, every 
effort only inmeshes them more securely in the trap set for their de- 
struction. 

The great bulk of fish thus taken are soles, and were it not for 
the ‘ trawl’ our London dinner and breakfast tables would remain 
unfurnished with this popular article of diet. For although on some 
parts of the coast of Ireland the sole is occasionally taken with lines 
—to which blackthorn splints are affixed instead of hooks—yet these 
are comparatively few, and the hundreds of thousands of soles 
weekly sent to the London market are furnished by the ‘ trawl-net.’ 
The Dover, Calais, and Brixham soles have the reputation of being 
the best. 

Next after the sole, the plaice is taken in vast numbers in the 
‘trawl,’ and the great importance of this fish as an article of food 
for the poorer classes it is impossible to over-estimate. There is 
not a street in the poorer localities of London that has not its fish- 
stall, and in the proper season the fish sold at these stalls are mainly 
plaice. It is common to see a large plaice, sufficient for a good 
meal for two persons, sold for one penny ; and in the hardest times 
the price of a fine plaice seldom exceeds twopence-halfpenny. Most 
of the other fish taken by means of the ‘ trawl-net’ we have already 
enumerated. 

The “trawlers’ themselves—that is, the men who carry on the 
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business of ‘ trawling’—are, as a rule, a splendid body of men, stal- 
wart, brown-faced, large-limbed fellows, whose very presence seems 
to bring with it a whiff of the mingled odours of tar and of sea-brine. 
As a prince is born in the purple, so do these important members of 
our coast community seem to be bred in the tarry canvas. They are 
the nucleus from which are supplied our mercantile and our naval 
services, and it is not too much to say that they are a source of 
pride and honour to Great Britain. With the ‘trawlers’ we of 
course include the life-boat men, the ‘ hovellers,’ the Deal pilots, 
and our coastmen in general ; for all have one common origin, and 
all have precisely the same habits and predilections. The fisherman, 
who in summer pursues the comparatively safe calling of supplying 
fish to our markets, is in winter amongst the bravest of the brave, 
when ‘ hands’ have to volunteer for the life-boat, or a gallant vessel 
has to be rescued from peril. At such moments, these brave fellows 
reckon life and limb as of no account, and they display more real 
heroism and unselfish devotion than all the battle-fields of the Con- 
tinent are able to show us. The fishermen are almost without excep- 
tion massively built and stalwart, and display all the peculiarities 
of physique of the Saxon race. It is comparatively a rare thing to 
meet with one of them possessing the darker complexion and lither 
frame of the Norman. They are bluff, it is true, and to those who 
do not understand them may appear rude and uncouth ; but beneath 
their rugged exteriors beat warm hearts, and it may be noticed that 
to a man they are nearly all of them specially fond of and gentle 
to children. They are extremely primitive and simple in their cus- 
toms, and as regards their gastronomic tastes, they seem to be en- 
tirely agreed from Filey to Land’s End. Their favourite dish is 
boiled pork (or beef) and cabbage, and they one and all commence 
their dinners with a sort of hard dumpling, without which they seem 
to think it as impossible for a dinner to be complete as a Londoner 
would if he were deprived of his potato. It is observable also, that, 
unlike most adults in towns, they have, ‘every man Jack of them,’ 
what is popularly termed ‘ a sweet tooth,’ and cakes and puddings 
are at a premium with them. They marry early ; but from what we 
have seen of them, in an experience of over twenty years, we should 
unhesitatingly say that what are termed ‘love matches’ are rather 
the exception than the rule. When a young fisherman has turned 
twenty he has usually a share in a boat, or is otherwise established 
in life; his thoughts naturally turn to a wife, to ‘keep his home 
comfortable,’ and there are always plenty of buxom girls ready to 
exchange the restraints of their father’s roof, or of domestic service, 
for the independence of a ‘ house of their own.’ A mutual bargain 
is struck, a mutual regard suffices. No sentiment is looked for or 
expected on either side; and it is very satisfactory to add that these 
marriages usually turn out more suitable, and of more lasting happi- 
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ness, than those previous to which there has been the conventional 
amount of ‘ mooning’ and hysterics. 

A very large proportion of our coast fishermen have distinguished 
themselves by saving life at sea, and many of them have been pre- 
sented with medals for so doing by the various governments whose 
subjects or fellow-citizens they have aided. Thus, on the occasion 
of the wreck of the Northern Belle, an American barque, off Kings- 
gate, on the 5th of January 1857, the Broadstairs life-boat’s men 
and hovellers went off to that unfortunate vessel three times, in one 
of the most terrific hurricanes ever known, and finally succeeded in 
saving the entire crew, seventeen in number. For this splendid in- 
trepidity (of which we were an eye-witness, and which, we will ven- 
ture to say, has never been exceeded) these brave men received 
medals from the American government, besides a large sum of 
money subscribed for them by the general public. Some of these 
very men have also medals from the French government. But 
though we have singled them out for special notice, as having our- 
selves witnessed their heroic conduct, we know, at the same time, 
that their brethren all along our coasts would be equally forward, at 
the risk of their own lives, to prove that our greatest admiral well 
understood the natural heroism of British sailors when he appealed 
to them with his soul-stirring signal, ‘ England expects every man 


to do his duty!’ 
A. H. BALDWIN. 
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THREE TO ONE 
Or some Passages out of the Fife of Amicia Fady Shoeetapple 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 





CHAPTER XLVIII. LADY SWEETAPPLE SEES LADY CHARITY, AND HEARS 
SOMETHING OF EDITH PRICE. 


Next morning they were all up with the lark, for were they not 
all going away? We pass over the departure—how Lord Penny- 
royal looked noble, and Lady Pennyroyal like an angel; how 
Count Pantouffles bowed and bowed; how Mr. Beeswing was 
genial to the last; how glad Colonel and Mrs. Barker were to get 
back to town; how Mrs. Marjoram had neglected her duties too 
long; and—though last, not least—how delighted Amicia was that 
the visit was over, and that she should get back to Lowndes-street 
and see Harry Fortescue. 

The absurd thing was that Florry and Alice were quite sorry to 
part with her; for as long as she stayed was she not a link between 
them and their lovers, and when she was gone might she not come 
between them and the objects of their affection ? 

‘Tam so glad she is going,’ said Florry to Alice ; ‘ and yet, after 
all, she can do me less harm here than I know she will in town.’ 

‘Don’t fret, darling,’ said Alice; ‘she will never win Harry For- 
tescue.’ 

‘O,’ said Florry, ‘ you say that because you feel so safe with 
Edward.’ 

‘That’s because I trust him,’ said Alice. * Why can’t you trust 
Harry in the same way ?’ 

‘Ah, if I only could!™ said Florry; and then she sighed and 
sobbed. 

‘ Now do cheer up,’ said Alice ; ‘ you know we shall meet them 
both at Ascot next-week.’ 

‘ How do I know that ?’ said Florry; ‘and how do you know it ?’ 

‘I heard mamma settle it all with Lady Pennyroyal. We are 
to go there this day-week for Ascot Races. Won't that be nice ?’ 

‘Yes, if my enemy does not get possession of Harry in the 
mean time,’ said Florry sulkily. 

So they saw them all off inthe break and barouche and brougham, 
and two carts carried off a mountain of luggage; and then High 
Beech relapsed into its usual condition, and Mr. Podager had a rest 
from his labours. 
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‘ Such toil,’ he said to Mr. Beeswing’s valet, as he gave him a 
glass of port before he went away, ‘is fit to make an old servant 
give warning.’ 

Amicia reached town before luncheon ; and as soon as ever she 
got to town she sent a message to old Lady Charity, in Eaton- 
place, to say that she wanted to see her particularly that afternoon, 
and would call on her between five and six. 

Old Lady Charity was a very remarkable woman. She was 
called old because no one knew how old she was; but, to look at, 
she might have been as old as Mrs. Methuselah, and older. Her 
face was all a web of wrinkles like the rind of a melon, her teeth 
were too faultless to be real, and her eyes were the only features 
which remained as they had been when she was young. They 
were preternaturally bright and fine, and though some people com- 
pared them to the eyes of a toad, many a woman fifty years younger 
might have been glad to have such jewels in her head. Lady 
Charity was not very tall, but she was very limp—she was like a 
bundle of clothes supported on two mop-sticks, and but for her 
eyes she would have been nothing. But you could see by them 
that she was a woman of energy, and yet they were so soft, it 
was plain that she had the kindest heart. Young people of either 
sex used to mock at her, and say, ‘ Charity covered a multitude 
of sins ;’ but that was all spite. She had passed through her trials 
and experiences, and had made up her mind that the world was not 
so bad as it seemed. The result was, that she was always ready 
to help those who could not help themselves, out of pure kindness. 
It cannot be said she had much knowledge of right or wrong, and 
as for principles, she declared she could never understand them. 

‘I try to do no wrong myself,’ she used to say, ‘ but I well 
know how hard it is not to do wrong; and soI really think I sympa- 
thise more with sinners than with the virtuous. At any rate, they 
deserve our pity more.’ 

And so it was, that while other people were breaking the sin- 
ners’ heads with their precious balms, or heaping coals of fire on 
their heads, Lady Charity was ever ready, pouring in oii and wine, 
and playing the Good Samaritan. No wonder all who were in trouble 
and affliction respected and adored her, while ladies like Mrs. Mar- 
joram declared openly that she was only holding a candle to a cer- 
tain personage who shall be nameless. 

‘If there were no Lady Charities,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘ there 
would be fewer wicked people in the world.’ But then we all 
know Mrs. Marjoram was one of those people who would have sat 
side by side by Saul, keeping the clothes of those who were stoning 
Stephen. It was no wonder, therefore, if she threw stones at Lady 
Charity, and called her a go-between, and a mischief-maker, and 
a busybody, and a time-server, and we know not what besides. On 
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the whole, therefore, it is as well for Lady Charity, and for all the 
Lady Charities, that the rest of the world of women are not like 
Mrs. Marjoram. 

‘Now,’ said Amicia, when she had heard that Lady Charity 
would be very glad to see her between five and six—‘ now I feel as 
if I had the ball at my foot. But, first of all, I must find out some- 
thing about this Edith Price. I think I had better send Crump to 
find out.’ 

So Crump was duly summoned, and warned to be cautious, and 
after she had ‘her’ dinner, ‘ which it was that she had waited too 
long for,’ she was to go to No. — Lupus-street, and try and find out 
something about Miss Price. 

‘You must not mention my name, you know, Crump,’ said Lady 
Sweetapple. ‘I only send you because I take an interest in the young 
person.’ 

‘Of course, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump—‘ of course I shall say 
nothing about you. Shall I try to see the young person, my lady ?’ 

‘Yes, by all means, Crump, if you can; and if you see her, 
you might ask her if she would like a situation in the country, be- 
cause you think you know a lady who could find her one.’ 

‘Yes, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump; ‘I understand it all now.’ 
And down she went to ‘her’ dinner: 

‘If I could only get her out of town,’ said Amicia, ‘ and take 
Harry with me to Ascot, I should breathe more freely. But I 
do hope Crump will be discreet, and not compromise me in the 
matter.’ 

After luncheon Lady Sweetapple ordered her carriage and drove 
out. We really cannot say how many shops she went to, except 
that she went to ever so many which she had visited just before she 
left town. Of course she went to Marshall and Snellgrove’s, and 
Mrs. Brown’s, and Mde. Devy’s; where else she went we cannot 
afford time to tell. But she spent two hours in these flights from 
shop to shop, and then she went to Lady Charity’s in Eaton-place. 

‘O, dear Lady Charity, I am so glad to see you!’ said Amicia, 
running up and embracing the bundle of rags. 

‘So, my dear, am I to see you,’ said Lady Charity. ‘And how 
have you enjoyed the country ? I see by your looks that you have 
been very happy.’ 

‘ Not so happy as I wished,’ said Amicia sadly. ‘ Several things 
happened that put me out very much.’ 

‘And what were they, my dear?’ said Lady Charity, handing 
her a cup of tea. 

‘It is a very long story,’ said Amicia. ‘But what should you 
say if I told you that I met at High Beech my first love ?’ 

‘ First love !’ said Lady Charity ; ‘why, I should say it was not 
80 pleasant as meeting one’s last love.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Amicia pettishly. ‘But suppose I told you I met 
there both my first and my last love ?’ 

‘That depends if you were off. with your first love,’ said Lady 
Charity. 

‘ Of course I was off with him,’ said Amicia. ‘ It was years ago, 
you know. But still it was not pleasant.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Lady Charity, sipping her tea. ‘ Did any- 
thing happen ?’ 

‘O dear, no,’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘No one knew that I met 
my first love except myself and the first love himself. I stopped his 
mouth very cleverly.’ 

‘I always knew that you were very clever,’ said Lady Charity. 
‘ But how did you stop his mouth ?’ 

‘ By leading him on, and making him believe I might still be a 
little in love with him, and that he might love me just a little.’ 

‘Rather a dangerous game to carry on under the eyes of the last 
love. How did he take it ?” 

‘O, very well indeed,’ said Amicia. ‘ But, dear Lady Charity, 
can I confide in you? This last love has a love of his own, and I 
want to find out all about her.’ 

‘Is Harry Fortescue in love with Florry Carlton ?’ asked Lady 
Charity. ‘A little bird told me he was as good as engaged to her.’ 

‘ Then a little bird told a great story,’ said Amicia. ‘It’s alla 
mixing up of the two sisters. Edward Vernon is as good as engaged 
to Alice Carlton, but I am as sure as I sit here that Harry Fortescue 
is not engaged to Florence Carlton, though of course she would be 
very glad if he were.’ 

‘Who, then, is Harry Fortescue’s love of whom you are so 
afraid ?’ said Lady Charity, her eyes glistening with desire to worm 
out this secret. 

‘O, nobody — only a young person, not a lady,’ said Amicia ; 
‘in fact, I hardly know what she is ; but her name is Edith Price, 
and she lives in Lupus-street.’ 

‘That’s a very odd street for a lady to live in,’ said Lady 
Charity. 

‘ Just what'I said,’ said Amicia. ‘ She can’t be a lady; but, 
for all that, Harry Fortescue writes to her, and she answers him by 
advertisement in the Times.’ 

‘Let me hear all about it,’ said Lady Charity, pouring out 
another cup of tea, which Amicia refused, and Lady Charity drank. 

So Amicia told her the whole story; and when it was over Lady 
Charity said, 

‘It sounds very strange, and I cannot tell what to make of it. 
But don’t fret about it. Young men will be young men. And when 
we get Mr. Fortescue down to Ascot, I daresay all will go right.’ 

‘There, again, is another vexation,’ said Amicia. ‘No sooner 
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had I arranged with Mr. Fortescue to come to stay with you at 
Ascot than that stupid Lady Penryroyal went and asked the Carl- 
ton girls to come and stay with her; and as Edward Vernon is de- 
voted to Alice, and Harry Fortescue to Edward, he declares he will 
not come to us at Ascot unless Edward is asked too, and so I have 
come to beg you to include him in the invitation.’ . 

‘Pray don’t say anything about such a trifle,’ said Lady Charity. 
‘Give my compliments to Mr. Vernon, and say that as he and Mr. 
Fortescue are such bosom friends, I cannot bear to part them, and 
so I hope he will come to Ascot as well.’ 

‘You are an angel,’ said Amicia, giving the wrinkled old face a 
kiss. 

‘Rather an old one,’ said Lady Charity, ‘and most of the 
feathers have fallen out of my wings; but, for all that, I am still 
helpful and warm at heart.’ 

‘ Of course you are, dear Lady Charity,’ said Amicia ; ‘we all 
know that.’ 

And so she sailed away downstairs, and drove home, and waited 
to hear what Mrs. Crump had to tell her. 

She had not to wait long, for as soon as that worthy Abigail had 
finished ‘ her’ tea, she went upstairs to tell her mistress how her 
mission had ended. 

‘Well, Crump,’ said Amicia, ‘ did you find Lupus-street ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady, which it is a very low-lived place,’ said Mrs. 
Crump. 

‘And did you find No. — ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady; and I see the landlady, which is a hard-work- 
ing, industrious woman, as was once a lady’s-maid.’ 

‘Indeed, Crump; and what turned her into a lodging-house 
keeper ?’ 

‘ Marriage, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump; ‘and a very bad mar- 
riage too, which it was with a drunken butler out of place, who 
drinks and robs her of her little ald.’ 

Pray observe the ‘ald,’ for it was Mrs. Crump’s way of pro- 
nouncing ‘ all.’ 

‘ And did you learn all this from the lodging-house keeper her- 
self ?’ asked Amicia. 

‘Lord bless us, my lady!’ said Mrs. Crump. ‘ Do you think a 
wife would go and tell another woman outright, at first sight, as how 
she had got a drunken good-for-nothing husband? Wives as has 
been lady’s-maids ain’t so bad as that. They never speak no harm 
of their husbands to strangers.’ 

‘How do you know, Crump? You have never been married,’ 
said Amicia. 

‘No, but I have been as good as married, my lady,’ said Mrs. 
Crump ; ‘ which it was near I was being married before I came to you 
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to two drunken butlers, much the same as Mr. Podager, which 
drunk up my savings before marriage, and all the while I would 
never have spoken an ill word against them — no, not if they had 
broken my ’eart.’ 

‘You have been very unfortunate, Crump,’ wid Lady Sweet- 
apple. 

‘Yes, I have, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump with great dignity. 
‘ Servants has their feelings as well as mistresses, and there’s many 
a ’eavy ’eart as stands behind a fine lady dressing her back ’air. 
But let me tell you of No. — Lupus-street.’ 

‘I am most willing to hear,’ said Lady Sweetapple ; ‘only I don’ t 
care so much to hear about the landlady as about the lodger. I 
want to. know all about Miss Edith Price. Did you hear anything 
about her ?’ 

*O yes, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump. ‘I’eard all about her from 
the greengrocer at the corner as serves the Prices.’ 

‘The Prices!’ cried Lady Sweetapple in amazement. ‘ Why, 
how many Prices are there, I should like to know ?’ 

‘Three, my lady, in family,’ said Mrs. Crump ; ‘ which it con- 
sists of an old bedridden mother and two daughters — Miss Edith, 
as is grown up, and Miss Mary, a girl of twelve or so.’ 

. ‘This is worse than I thought it,’ said Amicia, speaking half to 
herself. ‘They seem quite respectable.’ 

‘Yes, my lady, indeed they are. That’s what Mr. Leek, the 
greengrocer, says. A very civil respectable man, who can’t help 
seeing what goes on in his opposite neighbour’s house. He said it 
was a sight to see how lovely Miss Edith looked when she went to 
church yesterday morning with Mr. Fortescue at her side, and Mr. 
Vernon walking after them with Miss Mary.’ 

‘Walking to church with Miss Edith only yesterday!’ cried 
Amicia. ‘ This is worse and worse! How deceitful !’ 

‘ Quite what I was thinking, my lady; and I said to myself as 
how deceit was not confined to butlers or under-butlers, but is found 
in higher places, where it didn’t ought to be. Fancy a handsome 
young man like Mr. Fortescue leaving the best ladies in the land to 
run up to town and go to church with a young person from Lupus- 
street! It’s quite shocking !’ 

‘ That will do, Crump,’ said Amicia faintly ; ‘I have heard quite 
enough. Thank you very much for your trouble. When I want you, 
I will ring.’ 

So Mrs. Crump withdrew. And as soon as she had left the room 
Amicia threw herself upon her bed — for this scene was in her bed- 
room—in an agony of despair. 
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Cuaprer XLIX. 
HARRY FORTESCUE CALLS ON EDITH PRICE. 


Now, if Mrs. Crump had only waited five minutes longer at the 
greengrocer’s at the corner, in Lupus-street, she would have seen 
something worth seeing. No less a person than Harry Fortescue 
walked up to No. — as cool as a cucumber, and quite as fresh and 
pleasant as cucumbers are in the month of June. What brought 
him there? We are sorry to say that Harry Fortescue had lain 
awake all that night tossing and turning, very much as Florry Carl- 
ton and Amicia Sweetapple had tossed and turned for his sake. 
That scarlet fever which so often attacks young men and women 
was overcoming him. Harry Fortescue was falling in love with 
Edith Price. Of course he did not know he was falling in love. 
Love, like death, often gives no warning. Oftener still, love pre- 
tends to be something else, the arrant dissembler that he is! That 
is so like him. He disguises himself like some other disease, puts 
on a mask, wears false hair, hangs out sham colours, and then, 
when you come close to him, just to look at him, he pounces on , 
you, and you are his prisoner for life. So it was with Harry For- 
tescue. According to his own statement, it was something that he 
had eaten; the night had been so hot, or he had caught cold 
sleeping with his window open; anything rather than the real cause 
of his complaint. Put all the while he pitied Edith Price. It was 
a pity such a pretty girl should go out as a governess; it was a 
pity she should walk out alone; in fact, she was an object of pity 
from whatever point of view she presented herself to his mind’s eye, 
and we all know how near pity is akin to love. How really bad he 
was, how far gone, how dangerous the symptoms, may be inferred 
from the fact that he shunned the society of Edward Vernon, and 
declared after breakfast that he must go down to chambers and 
‘ work.’ 

‘Work!’ said Edward; ‘ when was it that we last worked ?’ 

‘IT am sure I don’t know,’ said Harry; ‘ but I mean to begin.’ 

‘I am afraid it’s too late,’ said Edward. ‘My working days at 
least, I hope, are over.’ 

‘ And mine are just beginning,’ said Harry. ‘ But work or play, 
old fellow, just you stay here while I go down to Pump-court and 
look after my letters. Ifthere are any for you there, I'll bring them 
back ; and if I don’t see you in the mean while, remember we dine at 
the club at eight.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Edward, who was not sorry to be alone, that 
he might think of Alice Carlton. He had passed the first season 
of doubt and distress, and was in that sweet second dreamy state 
when one is best pleased, if one’s love is absent, to sit down and do 
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nothing but build castles in the air, in which to dwell for ever with 
her, and her alone. 

So Edward sat there for hours, sometimes smoking, but always 
thinking of Alice Carlton, and making up his mind, only to un- 
make it that he might remake it, that Alice Carlton was the most 
charming woman in the whole world. 

If only one had watched Harry Fortescue closely, he might have 
been thought a madman. Sometimes he almost ran, sometimes he 
walked as slowly as a cat; sometimes he talked to himself, and 
sometimes he smiled and laughed. This was all the disease coming 
on. He was very red at heart. Somehow or other he made his 
way to the Pimlico pier, and got on board the boat. If he had only 
known that this Bluebell or Daisy was the very boat in which Edith 
Price had embarked on her voyage of discovery three days before, it 
would have become as divine a ship to him as Argo. But he knew 
nothing about it, and so it was only a Bluebell or a Daisy, and 
the captain no Jason, but John Johnson, who hailed from Wapping 
when he was not navigating his craft, which was very seldom. 

At last he reached Pump-court, and there he saw the same old 
laundress crawling down, pitcher in hand, whom Edith had seen on 
the same spot. 

‘There was this difference, however, that Harry knew the laun- 
dress and the laundress Harry, and so she stopped instead of crawl- 
ing on, and made him something like a curtsey on the landing. 

‘ Anything happened,’ said Harry, ‘since we have been away ? 
Where’s Bowker ?’ 

Bowker, you must know, was the name of their joint clerk, who 
used to amuse his leisure by taking in law papers to copy for the law 
stationers, and improved his mind in the evenings by attending 
the Discussion Forum and Cogers’ Hall. He was a copying clerk 
by day and a great democratic orator by night, and according to the 
belief of his friends, and we may add in his own opinion, the real 
reason why no Tory ministry could stand was because Mr. Bowker 
denounced that faction in two set speeches every week. 

‘When Bowker’s on his legs, them wretched holigarchs shake 
in their shoes,’ said Mr. Serjeant Buzwing’s clerk. 

‘Mr. Bowker,’ said the laundress, ‘is just gone hout to get his 
dinner. He’ll be back in half an hour,’ she said, rather sardoni- 
cally, pointing to the paper which still hung out at the letter-slit, 
telling the same story as had deceived poor Edith Price. 

‘It’s rather early for dinner,’ said Harry. ‘It’s only half-past 
eleven.’ 

‘Mr. Bowker always haves his dinner early,’ said the laundress. 
‘He says it’s good for the woice.’ 

‘ Well, open the door,’ said Harry. ‘It’s lucky I met you, for 
I have forgotten my key at home.’ Then, as the old bundle of 
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rags—just as much a bundle as Lady Charity, only Lady Charity’s 
bundle was clean, while that of the laundress was very dirty— 
opened the door, Harry went on, ‘Has any one been here since I 
was away ?’ 

‘ Let me see,’ said the bundle. ‘There’s a no one been. O, 
yes; there was one young woman as came last Friday as ever was, 
and wanted me to open the door, that she might find out your 
haddress.’ 

‘ And of course you let her in?’ said Harry eagerly. 

‘ Of course I did nothing of the sort,’ said the bundle. ‘I knows 
my duty better. The Honourable Society would a soon ’ave bun- 
dled me out, if so be I let any young women into the chambers 
which belong to me. No, Mr. Fortescue, I did not let her in, but 
I told her she might get your haddress at the club, or at your 
lodgings, and so she walked off. She seemed very tired, and a’most 
fainting for food.’ 

‘Did you offer her any ?’ 

‘O dear, no,’ said the bundle. ‘I had had my dinner when 
she came, and it was too soon for tea. Besides, I know my place 
too well to give tea to. strange persons.’ 

‘ And where was Bowker ?’ 

‘Mr. Bowker had gone out, like as it might be now, to get his 


dinner. He’s wery regular in his habits, is Mr. Bowker. He had 
gone out, and the paper said, as it says now, ‘‘ Return in half an 
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hour. 

‘I believe he’s always out,’ said Harry, ‘ and always returning 
in half an hour, like his masters,’ as he went in and shut the door 
on the bundle. 

Of course Harry found no letters worth taking away. There 
were no briefs, no bills even, a circular or two, and a threatening 
notice from the Bench, that unless he and Edward Vernon paid up 
their arrears their names would be screened in hall, or something 
dreadful of the kind. For the rest, there was nothing but dust in 
the chambers, and altogether the aspect of the rooms was anything 
but cheerful. 

‘I don’t think there’s so much as a blackbeetle in the place,’ 
said Harry. ‘It will be a splendid place for work, though, and when 
I begin to work, Bowker won’t be able to go out so often, imitating 
his masters, and telling attorneys to return with their briefs in half 
an hour. How sorry I am that Edith should have come all this 
way for nothing! I wonder if she will ever come here again.’ 

So he set off home; but before he went he called the bundle, 
whom he heard rolling about in the chambers overhead, pretending 
to tidy them, and begged her to ‘tell Bowker that he had been, 
and that it was very likely that he should be at chambers very soon 
again.’ 
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‘6 Wery good, sir,’ said the bundle. But as soon as his back was 
turned she chuckled, and said, ‘I don’t think Mr. Bowker will like 
to hear that. It will interfere with his copying, at which he earns 
better nor thirty bob a-week; and if it stops his speaking at night, I 
am certain sure Mr. Bowker will resign.’ 

When Harry Fortescue had done what he wanted at chambers, 
though it was not much after all, as you see, he went back to the 
club, and thought he would have luncheon; but when he got there 
he found he could not eat. The spring soup was cold, and he de- 
elared to the waiter that the cooking was disgraceful. Don’t believe 
him ; the soup was as good as the soups at that club always are. 
It was only his taste that was at fault—only another symptom of 
the dire disease. 

After this pretence at luncheon, he wondered what in this world 
he should do before dinner. Should he go to the Exhibition? No, 
he had seen it already, and it was such a crush. Sit on a chair in 
the Park? No, he could not do that alone. He must have Edward 
with him—and how to find Edward? Now you ali know he could 
have found him very well if he chose, but Harry Fortescue did not 
choose. He was only proposing one plan after another that he might 
reject it, and at last do what was lying, like Hope, at the bottom of 
that true Pandora’s box, the human heart. It is strange, but it is 
no less true, that the only companion Love ever cares to consort 
with is Hope, and this is why Hope and Love so often lie together 
in the innermost recesses of the heart. Mr. Sonderling, perhaps, 
would have told you that what lay deepest in the breast of man was 
reflection ; but then we are, fortunately, not all Sonderlings or Ger- 
mans, and with us Hope and Love go for far more than reflection. 
At any rate, that is our view of the case, and in this view we are 
sure we have many sympathisers. 

What Harry Fortescue really wanted was to see Edith Price, 
and his mind was set on doing this, and not on any luncheon, 
Exhibition, or chair in the Park, with or without Edward Vernon. 

But he was some time in making up his mind; and, in fact, he 
sat almost as long thinking over Edith Price as Edward over Alice 
Carlton at Mrs. Boffin’s. 

‘Did you ever hear of such geese ?’ says some heartless young 
person; which young person is quite welcome to utter the same 
insulting remark till she feels herself in the same position, and then 
if any one calls her a goose she will not like it, 

At last—it must have been about four o’clock—Harry Fortescue 
rose quickly, put on his hat, and was soon striding along Pall Mall 
towards Lupus-street. His mind was made up. He was going to 
see Edith Price; and you may take our word for it that he did not 
look at all like a goose. 

You know, if he had only been five minutes sooner, he would 
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have been seen by Mrs. Crump and the greengrocer. As it was, 
only the latter saw him as he was serving out greens to a customer, 
and so he said nothing except to himself, and what he said was 
very short and very much to the purpose—‘ There he is again.’ 

We cannot say that Harry Fortescue was not afraid when he 
knocked at the door. He was not yet in that condition of perfect 
love which banishes fear. 

‘Is Miss Price at home?’ he asked, in a faltering voice, of 
Mrs. Nicholson. ‘I know it’s no use asking to see Mrs. Price, 
she’s such an invalid.’ 

‘Iam sure I don’t know, sir,’ said Mrs. Nicholson, ‘ but I'll 
ask.’ And away she ran upstairs to tell Edith that Mr. Fortescue 
was at the door and wanted to see her. 

‘Mamma is asleep,’ said Edith, ‘and I can’t wake her up to 
ask her. But I should like to see him. Pray tell him, if he will 
return in half an hour, I may be able to see him.’ 

When Harry Fortescue heard that Miss Price begged him to 
return in half an hour, he thought at first that she was mocking 
him by returning him that lying label on the door of his chambers ; 
but, whatever he thought, he saw that if he returned in half an 
hour he might have a chance of seeing Edith, whereas if he did not 
he should certainly not see her at all. Like a wise lover, therefore, 
he said at once he would return in half an hour, and walked off to 
spend that interval of time as he best might. 

As Mrs. Boffin’s was so close, it would have been most natural 
to go home and tell Edward what he had been doing, but somehow 
he did not feel as though he should like to tell Edward of his pur- 
posed visit to Edith Price. This was only another symptom. In 
the morning he had not been conscious; in the afternoon he was 
conscious and ashamed. ‘The age of innocence was over in that 
affection. -He felt like our first parents in Eden after the fall. 
Harry Fortescue had indeed fallen like them, but not into sin, only 
into love. Dear me! what a trouble this love is in this weary world ! 

He would not go home, therefore. He pottered about Cambridge- 
street and Churton-street, and all the unknown streets in that 
neighbourhood—streets so little known to the fashionable world 
that only once or twice in the year does an announcement of a 
birth or a marriage get into the newspapers from any of them; and 
then it is only a short notice, as of a runaway couple from the 
country, who have found their Gretna Green on Thames Bank, 
thus: ‘At St. Gabriel’s, Slopperton-street, Mary Moggs to John 
Perkins, both of Manchester. No cards.’ As if there were likely 
to be any, any more than that such a couple could be assisted into 
the fugitive state of matrimony by more than one clergyman. Very 
few births are advertised there. They register their children, and 
don’t christen them. But people die in Slopperton-street, as they 
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must die everywhere, and so there are more advertisements of death. 
All last year there were two from Slopperton-street in the Times ; 
one was a retired solicitor, and the other a stockbroker whose busi- 
ness had retired from him. He closed his account, went to live in 
Slopperton-street, and died of a broken heart. 

All round this neighbourhood did Harry Fortescue walk fiercely. 
Little boys looked at him, and whispered to one another that he 
was ‘the Pimlico stag’ come out to try his wind. At last he 
emerged on Thames Bank, near the mouth of the Grosvenor Canal, 
and looked at the steamers and the Suspension Bridge, but it was 
only for a moment or two. 

‘Dear me! I sha’n’t be back in time if I don’t make haste.’ 

And back he went to Lupus-street, to the admiration of the 
little boys, who all thought he was taking his second lap. 

‘He’s backed hisself to do a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours, and this is his first hour ; that’s why he’s spurting so.’ 

But Harry never heeded them, and when he reached No. — 
Lupus-street, it still wanted ten minutes before the half-hour would 
be up. 

‘This watch of mine has taken to going slow,’ said Harry; but 
it was only his own heart that had just taken to going.fast. You 
all know, of course, that the heart is God’s clock ; that He regulates 
it, and makes it go fast or slow ; that when He says, ‘Stop!’ it stops, 
and we stop too. We cannot be too careful either of our hearts or 
our watches. 

Off went Harry again, this time all down Lupus-street under 
the eyes of the greengrocer, who knew that he was not doing a 
match against time. He watched him till the bend in Lupus-street 
took him out of his vision; for there is a bend and line of beauty in 
Lupus-street just as much as there is in the Venus de’ Medicis. 
When he lost sight of him, the greengrocer shook his head and 
retired to his small coals and summer cabbages. 

‘I'll bet a penny I know what that young gentleman is after.’ 
But as there was no one to bet with, and it is dull work betting 
against oneself, Mr. Leek did not bet his penny. 

At last Harry Fortescue reappeared, tearing down Lupus-street 
on the same side of the street as the greengrocer’s shop; and when 
he got opposite to Edith’s house, he rushed across through the mud 
made by the water-carts, who made all the mud in London in the 
summer of 1870, and knocked at the door. Even then it wanted 
one minute to the half-hour, but he felt unless he knocked that very 
minute as if something would happen to him. 

‘Can Miss Price see me now-?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, sir; she has asked her mamma, and Mrs. Price don’t 
object. You will find Miss Edith and Miss Mary in the back draw- 
ing-room.’ 
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Now when Mrs. Price awoke—and she did soon after Harry 
Fortescue left the door—Edith went into her room, and said: 

‘Mr. Fortescue has been here, mother, and asked to see me. 
I sent him away then, but I told him if he came in half an hour, I 
would ask if you objected to my seeing him.’ 

‘I don’t object, Edith, if you do not,’ said Mrs. Price, kissing 
her daughter’s broad brow. ‘ You are mistress of the house now, 
you know.’ 

‘I wonder what he wants,’ said Edith. 

‘ What was it that he talked about yesterday ? I know you told 
me, but my head is weak, and I have forgotten.’ 

‘About nothing but my going out as a governess, and I told 
him how heartbreaking it was to try so hard, and still to be of no 
use to you and Mary.’ 

‘I think you may see him,’ said Mrs. Price. ‘ Perhaps he has 
heard of a situation for you from some of his grand friends. He 
used to be a nice well-behaved young man. Is he the same now?’ 

‘He seemed just the same yesterday,’ said Edith. ‘More ofa 
man—more earnest—but still the same frank Harry Fortescue of 
whom poor papa was so fond.’ 

‘I think you might see Mr. Fortescue, Edith,’ said Mrs. Price. 
‘Mary will, of course, be with you.’ 

‘ Of course, mother,’ said Edith. 

In a few minutes she left her mother, and ran for Mrs. Nichol- 
son, and said she should be happy to see Mr. Fortescue. 


Carter L. 
DEEPER AND DEEPER. 


WueEN Harry Fortescue was going up those creaking stairs, so 
different from the slippery black oak staircase at High Beech, he 
could not help feeling like a fool. Was he not a young man of self- 
possession? He was. But when a man is in love he is not self- 
possessed, but love-possessed, and that is a very different matter. 
The little god is so jealous, he will bear no rival near his throne. 
He turns out all the feelings that existed before, and reigns supreme. 
Self-possession must yield before him like anything else. When, 
therefore, Harry Fortescue came into the presence of Edith Price he 
was tongue-tied, and scarcely knew what to say. He had accom- 
plished his purpose and won his way to her, and now he faltered, as 
when a soldier who has scaled a fortress is smitten by a chance shot 
on the rampart he has won, and sinks and dies in the very moment 
of triumph. 

‘I called to see you, Miss Price—” and then he faltered and 
stopped. 
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‘ It is very good of you,’ said Edith, quite cool and self-possessed, 
and expecting him to say something, as she supposed he had some- 
thing to say. Pray observe that she was as firm as she was free. 
Like a strong woman, she guarded her own house. Love had not 
yet entered into possession and served her common sense with a 
notice to quit. 

' I thought—’ said Harry Fortescue, and then he stopped 
again. 

Now what answer was Edith to make to this? What answer 
can a young lady make to a young man who has ‘thought’? It 
was too like Mr. Sonderling’s ‘ reflection’—it was ridiculous. But 
Edith had no wish to laugh at him, so she said nothing. 

‘I thought,’ said Harry Fortescue, recovering himself just a 
little—‘I thought I might be of some use-to you.’ 

This at least was a connected and coherent sentence. It was 
not all interjection and ejaculation—as Love’s language generally is, 
for he feels so fast that his tongue fails him, and he babbles—and 
so Edith could answer it. 

‘ You have been of great use to us already, Mr. Fortescue. We 
owe everything to you.’ 

‘I hope to be of still more use to you,’ said Harry. ‘The little 
I.may have done was not half enough. I feel all the while as if I 
had been an unprofitable servant.’ 

That was a very long sentence for a man falling hopelessly into 
love; quite an oration, Cupid would have called it—Cupid, who 
loves short sentences and sighs and sobs; who lives on the inde- 
clinable parts of speech, and would never use a verb or a substan- 
tive, or even an adjective if he could help it. 

But this long sentence was not thrown away. When both sides 
are not in love, they cannot exist on interjections. A German, 
whether in love or not, may go from one end of the world to the 
other, and never use any other expression than Ja wohl! or, Jaso! 
and he would eke it out with a pipe ; but fortunately we are not all 
smokers or all Germans, and so unless two people are in love in 
England they must use intelligible sentences. Now Edith Price 
was not in love, and so she answered Harry Fortescue’s sentence by 
another, expressing a wish, and the wish that just then was next 
her heart. 

‘Ido so wish I could get a situation as a governess. I thought 
perhaps you had come to say that you had heard of one that would 
suit me.’ 

‘I came to say nothing of the kind,’ said Harry abruptly. ‘I 
do not think such a position at all worthy of you.’ 

That was just the first tiny step—Baby Love’s first footfall. It 
was so gentle that Edith Price did not at all recognise it. 

‘If the position is not worthy of me, I will make myself worthy 
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of the position,’ she said proudly. ‘ Anything is better, Mr. For- 
tescue, than obligation.’ 

She said this so sternly as well as so proudly, that Harry For- 
tescue was quite frightened, for he thought that Edith Price was 
going to pay off all her obligations to him, and have nothing more 
to say to him. 

‘I don’t admit that there has been any obligation,’ he said at 
last ; ‘ but what I beg, and what Mr. Vernon begs, is that you will 
do nothing rashly, and not accept a position which may be irksome 
to you, because you fancy that you are our debtor, when it is we 
that feel ourselves in debt to you.’ 

‘So this is what he came to say,’ said Edith to herself. ‘He 
came to beg me not to hurry. How good of him !’ 

But what she said at last was— 

‘It is very kind of you and Mr. Vernon to be so considerate. 
We all of us can never be sufficiently grateful to you for what you 
have done.’ 

By this time the conversation, such as it was, began to flag, 
and to threaten to degenerate into vain repetitions, as odious in con- 
versation as in prayer. Harry Fortescue felt he had been there 
quite long enough, and yet he scarce knew how to beat a retreat. 
But here Love, who had before thwarted him, befriended him by 
suggesting, ‘ You had better say something which will give you an 
excuse for calling again very soon.’ 

Then Harry ‘quite brightened up, as every one does at Love’s 
prompting, and rose to depart ; but before he went he shot Love’s 
arrow, and it went home. 

‘It is possible,’ he said, ‘as you seem so anxious about getting 
a situation, that I may hear of one to suit you; and, if you will 
allow me, I will call again and tell you how I have succeeded.’ 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Edith, ‘I should be so much obliged 
if you would. The sooner I can do something for myself the better.’ 
And as she said this her face was lighted up with a glow of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, which made her lovely face twice as 
lovely. 

So Harry took his leave, better pleased altogether with his visit 
than he had dared to hope. At any rate, he had leave to call again 
soon. But all the while he said to himself: 

‘She shall never go out as a governess, if I can help it. She 
looked more like a queen than a drudge when she shook hands with 
me.’ 

And so he went home to Mrs. Boffin’s to dress for dinner. 
Strange to say, he found Edward sitting in the same position as 
when he left him, smoking and staring before him. 

‘Well, old man,’ said Harry, who was in good spirits now, 
‘what have you been doing ?’ 
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‘Nothing,’ said Edward. ‘I haven’t even been out.’ 

‘Idle dog!’ said Harry. ‘Ihave done ever so much. First, 
I went to chambers and saw our laundress. That lazy fellow 
Bowker was out as usual. I begin to think he’s almost as lazy as 
you. But I heard the whole story of Edith Price’s visit, and I am 
afraid, she was not very well received by the old woman. Then I 
had luncheon at the club.’ He did not say with how little appetite. 

‘What more ?’ said Edward listlessly. 

‘ And then,’ said Harry, hurrying on as if he were telling some- 
thing of very little consequence, ‘I went to Lupus-street, and paid 
a visit to the Prices.’ 

‘To the Prices !’ said Edward. ‘ Why, you only saw them yes- 
terday.’ 

‘I know,’ said Harry ; ‘ but I thought I might help the poor 
girl as to getting a situation, and so went to talk about it.’ 

At this Edward Vernon said nothing, but he thought a great 
deal and smoked vigorously. After a while he said, ‘ We had bet- 
ter go and dress, or we shall be late for the opera.’ 

So they dressed, and went to the club in a hansom, and dined, 
and after dinner they went to the opera, and there they saw Lady 
Sweetapple in a box on the grand tier ; and she bowed to them, and 
seemed as though she wanted them to come up to her ; but Edward 
was afraid to go without Harry, and Harry would not go. 

‘ We have seen a good deal of her at High Beech,’ he said, as 
though it were an excuse for not seeing any more of her just now. 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said Edward, who was all on Florry’s 
side, and who would not have gone to Ascot except for the sake of 
seeing Alice. 

‘ We shall have enough of her next week at Ascot,’ said Harry. 
‘Do you know, Edward, I am almost sorry I ever accepted Lady: 
Charity’s invitation.’ 

‘ There’s no good regretting it now,’ said Edward ; ‘repentance 
comes too late. Go we must to Ascot under Lady Charity’s wing, 
and you must not forget that you have to go to-morrow to Lady 
Sweetapple, to see if Lady Charity has invited me.’ 

‘I sha’n’t forget,’ said Harry. ‘ And now, do you know, I find 
it so dull here, I shall go off home to bed.’ 

‘I’m quite ready to go with you,’ said Edward, who thought he 
could think just as well about Alice in bed as at the opera, which 
was just what Harry thought of himself and Edith Price. So the 
two again astonished Mrs. Boffin by their early hours, and, what 
had never occurred in their lodging-house life before, they were 
both in bed before twelve o’clock. 

‘They must be both in love,’ said Mrs. Boffin,—‘they’ll be 
looking after their tea and sugar next,’ as she helped herself liber- 
ally out of the tea-caddy and sugar-basin, with the excuse, as she 
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did so, that ‘ tea and sugar did so spoil and turn musty and sour if 
it were not used soon.’ 

In spite of going to bed early, Harry Fortescue scarcely slept a 
wink. He awoke quite wan and haggard, and no delicacy which 
Mrs. Boffin placed before him seemed to tempt him in the least. 
He was getting very far on in his disease. 

As for Edward, his appetite was much as usual. His love only 
told on his heart and manner, not on his health, and so he seemed 
robust compared with Harry. 

‘ You are looking ill, old fellow,’ he said. ‘ Town doesn’t agree 
with you after the country. You don’t eat a morsel, and I daresay 
you don’t sleep well.’ 

‘I don’t indeed,’ said Harry. 

‘ Well, cheer up,’ said Edward, with great stupidity—‘ it will 
soon be all right. We shall meet the Carltons very soon at Ascot, 
and then we shall be as happy as the day is long.’ 

‘ You will, I daresay,’ said Harry; ‘but I don’t feel as if I should 
be at all happy at Ascot.’ 

‘ You’re the strangest fellow in the world,’ said Edward. ‘ Why, 
we're all going because you were going, and now you say you feel 
as if you shouldn’t be at all happy at Ascot.’ 

‘I say what I feel,’ said Harry. 

‘If you go on in that way,’ said Edward, ‘I shall have to take 
you to Gull. I tell you what it is, your liver is out of order.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Harry, lighting his pipe. ‘ But let me 
alone a little now, that I may ‘‘ reflect,” like Mr. Sonderling.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Edward ; ‘for the I can think on Alice.’ 

So the two sat and smoked, and all the while that silly Edward 
thought Harry was full of Florry Carlton. He thought his dislike 
at going to Ascot was only because he did not care to go there with 
Amicia, and he was glad for Florry’s sake. “* 

‘I sha’n’t go down to chambers to-day,’ said Harry, after he 
had been silent at least halfan hour. ‘I said I would go down and 
begin to work; but, on second thoughts, I shall put off work until 
this horrid Ascot visit is over.’ 

‘I am all for putting off work,’ said Edward. ‘I am sure I don’t 
care if I don’t do a stroke of work for fifty years.’ 

‘More shame for you,’ said Harry. ‘I really do mean to begin 
to work, only I don’t exactly know how to set about it. I do wish 
my father had been a fat attorney.’ 

‘Of course you can’t take to work all at once,’ said Edward, 
puffing out a philosophical cloud of smoke. ‘ Recollect the Latin 
proverb, Nemo repent? fuit turpissimus, which some one pro- 
fanely rendered, ‘‘ It takes seven years to make an attorney.’’’ 

‘Whether it is turpe or not to become a working barrister, I 
mean to try it,’ said Harry, ‘ and that very soon.’ 

Szconp Sznies, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XVIII. I 
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‘I shall believe it when I see it,’ said Edward. ‘ But don’t you 
think it’s time you went to see Lady Sweetapple ?’ 

‘ Any time will do before luncheon,’ Said Harry. 

‘If you drive it off too long,’ said Edward, ‘ she’ll fancy you are 
coming to be asked to stay to luncheon.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Harry. ‘What is the time now? Half-past 
twelve! I had no notion it was so late. I must get to Lowndes- 
street as soon as I can.’ 

‘I hope you will be in better spirits when you come back,’ said 
Edward. ‘I never knew you so dull.’ 

So Harry Fortescue dressed himself, and before one o’clock was 
standing on the step of No. — Lowndes-street. 


CuapTer LI. 
HARRY FORTBSCUE CALLS ON LADY SWEETAPPLE. 


Now if we were to say that Amicia had not been expecting him, 
we should tell a dreadful story. Every one who lives in that part 
of the world knows how the door-bell goes in the height of the 
season; what with invitations and letters, and bills and circulars, 
the tinkling never ceases. 

As Amicia thought that every ring must be Harry’s, and that 
he would come early, because she wanted him to come early, you 
may imagine how often she had been disappointed. Once it was a 
card for Mrs. Grimalkin’s ‘ At Home.’ 

‘I sha’n’t go to that,’ she said; ‘it’s in Ascot week, and in 
Ascot week I shall be otherwise engaged.’ 

Then came another ring. ‘That must be Mr. Fortescue ;’ but 
it was only the Dairy Reform Company, of which it may be said, that 
they leave no efforts untried to convince the world that theirs is the 
only pure milk both for infants and adults. As soon as she saw it, 
Amicia tore it up in a rage and threw it, without reading it, into 
her waste-basket. 

‘I hate milk,’ ‘said Amicia. ‘I really do think it’s the very 
nastiest thing in the whole world.’ 

Then came another. ‘ Now he really is coming,’ she said, and 
gave a look at her lovely face in the glass. ‘ Yes, I shall do,’ she 
said, as she turned to the door, expecting to see his handsome face. 
But it was only another circular. This time it was the Great 
Western Railway, which took time by the forelock, in announcing 
that excursion trains would run in August to all the places on their 
line at fares of fabulous lowness. 

‘What insolence in these companies!’ said Amicia. ‘ As if 
they could not leave one to choose for oneself! And then, the 
Great Western to send this to me, who have property in the west ! 
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If I lived there, all my pleasure would be spoiled by these excursion 
trains.’ 

That circular too she tore into little bits, and away it followed 
the pure milk into the waste-basket. 

‘I won’t expect him any more,’ said Amicia. ‘I have a great 
mind not to see him at all. It is too provoking to wait and wait, 
and never to see him.’ 

So she sat down and tried to read, but the more she read, the 
more she thought of Harry Fortescue, and how he dared to take 
Edith Price out to church on Sunday. 

At last the right ring came, as we know, about one o'clock, 
when Amicia had been waiting two hours—and two hours is a long 
time to wait for a lady who is very much in love with a young gen- 
tleman. 

She heard his footstep on the stair, and knew it as if by instinct. 

‘ Now he’s really coming,’ she said; ‘and I must forgive him 
if he behaves well.’ 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue, I am so glad to see you again! How have 
you been? Are you quite well?’ 

She said this because she could not help seeing that he looked 
wan and pale and out of spirits, and her quick eye put it down at 
once to Edith Price. 

‘I do not feel very well,’ said Harry, ‘but it is nothing. Edward 
Vernon says it is only the change to London smoke after the pure 
air of High Beech.’ 

‘It was your own fault. Why did you go?’ said Amicia, re- 
turning to the old grievance. 

‘I thought I had explained,’ said Harry, ‘to my own satis- 
faction, if not to that of any one else, that I only went because I 
could not help going.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Amicia bitterly. ‘It was all about E. P. 
and that advertisement. Every one knows now who E. P.is. I 
knew it long ago. I told you her name was Price, and now every 
one knows that E. P. is Edith Price.’ 

‘And what does it signify to any one if her name is Edith 
Price ?’ said Harry. 

‘O, nothing, of course,’ said Amicia. ‘I know nothing about 
her, thank heaven. I only know that her name is Edith Price; 
and, as her own advertisement confessed, she lives in Lupus-street 
—a very respectable locality, no doubt, but one in which, I must say, 
no one ever heard of a lady living before. Then about the cheque—’ 

‘I desire, Lady Sweetapple,’ said Harry, ‘that you will say 
nothing about the cheque. It should be sufficient for you and all my 
friends to know that Miss Price is a lady in every sense of the word. 
I can give no farther explanations, and I expect to be believed.’ 

Amicia was a very clever woman, as you all know by this time. 
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She saw she had pushed her inquiries about Edith Price to the very 
verge of a quarrel, and she wisely desisted. ‘Iam so glad to hear 
she is a lady,’ was all she added, and then she went on—‘ I am so 
glad you have come, because it is all settled about Mr. Vernon’s 
visit to Ascot. Lady Charity says she will be delighted to see him 
at Heath House.’ 

‘I have no doubt Edward will be delighted to come,’ said 
Harry, as if he did not care very much for the visit, so far as he 
himself was concerned. 

‘ And do you not like to come, Mr. Fortescue ?’ said Amicia, in 
a tremulous voice. 

‘I thought I should like it very much when you asked me,’ was 
Harry’s guarded answer. 

‘ But do you not care to come now?’ said Amicia, feeling very 
much as if her fish were escaping out of her net, after all. 

By this time Harry, who was really one of the best-natured men 
in the world, and also one of the best bred, began to see that he 
would be behaving in a very churlish way if he did not say some- 
thing civil to Lady Sweetapple, after all the trouble she had taken 
to get Edward asked to Ascot. 

- ‘Of course I care about it. I daresay we shall be very happy 
at Ascot, if the weather is only fine.’ 

That was thoroughly English to bring in the weather as a 
cause of happiness; and, though Amicia had spent her youth among 
the deafs and dumbs, she could not help answering, 

‘What does the weather signify? I can always be happy’— 
then she added, ‘ with those I like. I carry my own weather about 
with me.’ 

‘Then I hope you will carry a large stock of fine weather with 
you,’ said Harry; ‘or, if I may order it for you, let it rain every 
night to lay the dust, and let there be bright sunshine every day, 
that we may enjoy the races.’ 

‘I wish I could command the weather as you command me,’ 
said Amicia; ‘I would take care to please you in everything.’ 

As she said this, Amicia did not blush, but Harry blushed, and 
felt his face grow red and hot. He clutched his hat, and evidently 
meditated. a retreat; but Amicia was not going to part with him yet. 

‘You mustn’t go yet, Mr. Fortescue,’ she said; ‘I have so much 
to tell you.’ And then, instead of telling him anything, she came 
and sat nearer to him, and asked him how he had liked the opera 
the night before. 

‘ So little,’ said Harry, ‘that I went away at the end of the first 
act. I never enjoyed any music so little.’ 

‘That was because you did not come up to me,’ said Amicia. 
‘I did not care a bit for the music; but we might have had some 
rational conversation.’ 
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What Lady Sweetapple meant by rational conversation Harry 
did not exactly understand, but he thought he must say something. 

‘I am sure I don’t know why we did not go up to your box, 
except that we both felt so tired that we went home to bed.’ 

‘When I saw you leave the stalls,’ said Amicia, ‘I made sure 
you were coming up to the grand tier, and I said so to my friend, 
Lady Gadabout—you know Lady Gadabout, of course ?—but you 
never came; and so—and so,’ she said, ‘I too went back to bed, 
not so much tired as disappointed.’ 

‘I should be so sorry to cause you any disappointment,’ said 
Harry, who felt his face cool again. 

‘ Then be a good boy and do as I tell you,’ said Amicia. Then 
she went on, ‘ Do you never think of marrying, Mr. Fortescue ?’ 

Harry’s face began to glow again, and he felt his heart beating, 
much in the same way as it begins to palpitate at the beginning of 
a dreary sermon, and you know there will be thirty minutes more 
of it, and that there are five people between you and the door of the 
pew, over all whose feet you will have to trample to get out. If 
any one says his heart never palpitated in a pew in his life, all we 
can say is, that ours often has. In the same way Harry Fortescue 
felt that he was about to hear something possibly not to his ad- 
vantage, and yet he could not jump up and run away. After a 
little pause, he answered, 


‘TI have thought of it a great deal, and always come to the same 
conclusion.’ 

‘ And pray what is that’?’ said Amicia eagerly. 

‘ That it is no use thinking of marriage if one has not money to 


support a wife.’ 

‘A very poor excuse,’ said Amicia. ‘Other people have money 
if you have not.’ 

‘ Of course, I know that,’ said Harry, not choosing to take what 
she said as she meant it—‘ of course, I know that. There is Lord 
Pennyroyal, for instance; he has plenty of money, and he is mar- 
ried. That only proves what I say. He has money, and is married; 
I have only a competence, and am not.’ 

‘ You will not understand,’ said Amicia, almost violently. ‘I 
meant there were women that had money.’ 

‘Florry Carlton, for instance,’ said Harry; ‘ but I know little 
of Florry Carlton.’ 

‘I don’t mean Florry Carlton,’ said Amicia; ‘I don’t like 
Florry Carlton. If I had my way, I should never marry her to you. 
Other women have money besides Florry Carlton.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall ever marry a woman with money,’ said 
Harry. ‘It’s against my principles. I could not bear to live on 
my wife’s money.’ 

‘ That’s being rather hard on all the heiresses and women who 
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have money,’ said Amicia. ‘ Would you condemn them all to that 
perpetual celibacy which I heard exalted by Mr. Rubrick last Sun- 
day, because you are too proud to marry a woman with money ? 
Consider what the result would be—the world would come to an 
end.’ 

‘Then, at least,’ said Harry, ‘our dear friend Mrs. Marjoram 
would have her way, and we should have the millennium.’ 

‘I don’t want the millennium,’ said Amicia. ‘I suspect it is 
only another term for a community of wives or husbands. If I ever 
married again, I should expect to have my husband all to myself, and 
if he were young and good-looking, I should be very jealous of him ;’ 
and as she said this she gave Harry a look of love which it was im- 
possible to mistake—for you must all remember that Amicia was 
very fond of him, and very much piqued at his coldness. 

Harry Fortescue.now felt that he must effect a diversion, and 
try to escape. He thought he could best do this by carrying the 
war into the enemy’s quarters ; so he said, looking hard at Amicia : 

‘And have you never thought of marrying again, Lady Sweet- 
apple ?’ 

‘How can you ask such a silly question?’ said Amicia. ‘I 
should have thought you knew better. Iam very well as I am. 
Why should I marry again ?’ 

This cunning answer nearly threw Harry off his balance. 

‘O,’ he said, ‘ you spoke just now of what you would do if you 
married again, and so I fancied you had thought about it.’ 

‘Very ridiculous,’ said Amicia ; ‘and just like a man. They 
always fancy women, and widows especially, are perpetually thinking 
of marriage. Now it is quite time enough for a single woman to 
think of marriage when some one proposes to her seriously. If you 
want to know my intentions,’ she went on in a half-joking way, 
‘ you had better propose to me, and then you shall have a proper 
answer; but pray do not do anything of the kind unless you are 
really in earnest.’ 

After this very clever speech, in which Amicia showed her own 
mind without compromising herself, Harry Fortescue felt that if he 
did not mean to propose, he had better depart. And so he again 
seized his hat and took leave. 

‘You will come and see me again,’ said Amicia, ‘ before the 
week is out; and by that time I hope you will have abandoned your 
pride and your principles together, and made up your mind, if you 
meet a woman that you like, not to let her money stand in your, or 
rather in her, way.’ 

By the time she had ended, Harry was on the stairs, but he 
heard it all; and what he said to himself when he got into the 
street was, ‘I hardly know how I got out of that, but I feel as if I 

had had an escape of making a fool of myself.’ 
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Cuapter LIL. 


HARRY FORTESCUE AND LADY SWEETAPPLE MAKE UP THEIR MINDS TO GET 
EDITH A SITUATION, 


Axsovut the same moment Florry and Alice were making a clean 
breast of it to their mother, and telling her all they knew about 
Edith Price. It was very little, as you all know. It only came to 
this: that Lady Sweetapple said that Harry Fortescue was in love, 
as the young ladies put it, with one Edith Price, who was the E. P. 
of Harry Fortescue’s advertisement, and that Edward Vernon had 
written a letter addressed to Edith Price, No. — Lupus-street, thus 
identifying her with E. P., Lupus-street. 

When they had told all they knew to their mother, Lady Carlton 
only laughed at them, for their story had been told with many 
groans and confessions; and the only thing that was plain in the 
whole matter was, that Florry was just as much in love with Harry 
as Alice was with Edward. 

‘The mere fact of Edward Vernon’s writing to Edith Price,’ 
said Lady Carlton, ‘proves to me that neither of them is in love 
with this mysterious Edith Price. You may depend on this; and 
s0 now I hope your minds will be easy. Iam certain you have, 
neither of you, a dangerous rival in E. P.’ 

‘But what I want to know is,’ said Florry, ‘how Lady Sweet- 
apple became acquainted with the secret.’ 

‘I am sure I cannot tell,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ Probably she 
heard it quite by accident. But if you will take my advice, you will, 
both of you, think nothing more of Edith Price, but make up your 
minds to be as happy as you can at Ascot.’ 

‘I think I shall be quite happy at Ascot,’ said Alice. ‘But I 
do so much wish to know whether Lady Charity has asked Mr. 
Vernon to the races.’ 

‘And I,’ said Florry, ‘ should be so happy, if it were not that 
Lady Sweetapple, whom I look upon as the origin of all evil, were 
going to be there.’ 

‘In this very contrary world, my dears,’ said Lady Carlton, 
‘ people had better make up their minds only to be as happy as is 
possible, and even then you will find it is possible to be very happy.’ 

‘Ah, but I want to be entirely happy,’ said Florry ; ‘I hate 
half-happiness. Sooner than not have the whole, I should prefer to 
be miserable.’ 

‘Don’t be so silly, Florry!’ said her mother. And so that con- 
versation came to an end. 

As soon as Harry Fortescue got back to Mrs. Boffin’s, he made 
Edward Vernon happy by telling him that Lady Charity had asked 
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him to the races, and then he astonished him by saying that he had 
a great mind not to go to the races at all. 

‘In fact, old fellow, if it were not for you, I wouldn’t go down 
at all.’ 

‘ What has Lady Sweetapple said to you?’ asked Edward. 

‘ Nothing worth speaking of,’ said Harry. ‘But I may tell you 
I should not go to Ascot for her sake.’ 

‘Then you'll go for Florry Carlton’s sake,’ said Edward. 

‘Iam not so sure of that,’ said Harry ; and then he bounced out 
of the room, and ran up to his bedroom and threw himself on his 
bed. 

In this position Mrs. Boffin espied him through a crack in the 
door, and she went down to Edward and told him that she was sure 
Mr. Fortescue must be ‘ hill,’ as he was lying on his bed. ‘ A thing 
I never seed one of my gentlemen ever do before.’ 

‘I don’t think he’s ill,’ said Edward, ‘ only a little out of sorts. 
He'll be better presently.’ 

And then Edward Vernon sat in his arm-chair, thinking of Alice, 
and counting the days to Ascot; while Harry Fortescue lay on his 
‘bed and sulked, thinking of Edith Price. 

And was Edith Price thinking of Harry Fortescue at all? That 
is a more difficult question to answer, as the minds of young women 

at that age are very dark. They are not nearly so transparent in 
their love affairs as young men. Still, we may venture to say, that 
if Edith Price had not the slightest notion in the world that Harry 
Fortescue was fast falling in love with her, there could be no doubt 
.that she felt flattered by his attention and the evident interest he 
took in her and her affairs. Once or twice, therefore, after that in- 
terview on the Monday, she caught herself saying: 

‘ How kind it was of Mr. Fortescue to come and take Mary and 
me to church, and how much more than kind to come and show 
such interest in getting me a situation! I wonder whether he will 
come again, and tell me that he has heard of one to suit me ?’ 

Nor was it all a pretence on Harry’s part, that offer of seeking 
for a situation for Edith. He was quite determined to seek, but 
just as resolved, if he could help it, that she should never accept. 

‘A girl like that,’ he said, ‘ is not fitted to go out as a govern- 
ess ; she ought to do better. She will be quite thrown away, teaching 
little boys and girls. But, as I have promised, I must try to per- 
form; and this very afternoon I'll set off and see Mrs. Grimalkin 
about it.’ 

Before he had those angry words with Lady Sweetapple about 
Edith Price, he had half made up his mind to ask her advice on the 
subject, but the hostility she had shown and her passion against 
Edith warned him off; though, if he had not been very blind, as 
men always are when in love, he might have known that Amicia 
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would have given her little finger to get rid of a rival, by packing her 
off as a governess into the country. 

Now, however, he had lost all hope in that direction, and so his 
only refuge lay in Mrs. Grimalkin. 

‘I sha’n’t trouble that lazy fellow, Edward, with this,’ said 
Harry, as he stole down the creaking stairs. ‘He doesn’t care half 
so much for Edith as I do; he cares for nothing but Alice.’ 

And so when Edward awoke from his reveries, and asked Mrs. 
Boffin how Mr. Fortescue was, she told him: 

‘La, Mr. Vernon! Mr. Fortescue has been out this hour. I 
saw him walking down the street as fast as he could lay legs to the 
ground.’ 

‘He might have told me he was going out,’ said Edward to 
himself, who, for the first time in his life, felt as if he had a right 
to be jealous. ‘I don’t know what it is,’ he went on: ‘I feel as if 
there was a cloud rising between me and Harry, and yet I am sure 
it can’t be Florry.’ 

However, this soon passed off; and when, an hour later, he 
went to the club and saw Harry sitting at luncheon, he went up to 
him and said: 

‘Why, Harry, Mrs. Boffin came and told me you were “hill,” 
in her very choicest English; and then the next thing I heard of 
you was, that you were alive and walking, like Mother Hubbard’s 
dog.’ 

‘I went out on a little business,’ said Harry; ‘and having done 
it, you see I am here at the club, and ready to do whatever you 
wish.’ 

‘I wish you would tell me what your business was,’ said Edward. 

‘That is soon told,’ said Harry, with his usual frankness. ‘I 
went out to see if I could get a situation for Edith Price.’ 

‘ Edith Price again!’ thought Edward; and then he said out 
loud, ‘And did you hear of one likely to suit her ?’ 

‘I heard of several,’ said Harry; ‘but none that would be 
worthy of her acceptance.’ 

Here Edward was nearly saying, ‘ Beggars must not be choosers,’ 
but he restrained himself, and went on: 

‘But she said she would be content with almost any situa- 
tion.’ 

‘So she did, no doubt; but that only makes it a duty for her 
friends to see that she does not throw herself away.’ 

‘ And whither did you go?’ asked Edward. 

‘O, to Mrs. Grimalkin,’ said Harry. ‘ You know she sub- 
scribes to all the governesses’ homes, and knows all the lady-super- 
intendents in London. But when she read out her list it came to 
this, that Edith would get, on the average, about twenty pounds a 
year, and have to find her own clothes out of that.’ 
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‘Not very magnificent,’ said Edward. ‘How many twenty 
pounds a year do we pay for cigars ?” 

‘I am sure I can’t tell,’ said Harry. ‘ But, do you know, 
Edward, I don’t think I shall smoke much longer.’ 

‘Not smoke!’ said Edward. ‘ Why, what’s the world coming 
to, Harry Fortescue? Not smoke! I can never believe it.’ 

‘ You will believe it when you see it, like all the rest of the 
world,’ said Harry. ‘ Of course I sha’n’t leave it off all at once. 
By degrees I shall drop my cigars, first one, then two, three, and 
so on, a day. Then, you will see, it will come quite easy.’ 

‘ But why should you leave off smoking?’ said Edward—‘ it’s 
awfully jolly.’ 

‘ From motives of economy,’ said Harry with dignity. 

“I declare, Harry, I think you must have been bitten by Lord 
Pennyroyal. I never heard a fellow talk such nonsense in my life. 
Motives of economy! the very worst motives for a man with a com- 
petence.’ 

‘ Perhaps I may want to do better things with my money,’ said 
Harry. 
‘O, I see!’ said Edward. ‘ You are going to invest it, like 
Lord Pennyroyal. I shouldn’t be at all surprised if you went into 
partnership with him in a sugar-beet factory.’ 

‘Don’t you laugh at me, Ned,’ said Harry sadly. ‘I am 
speaking quite seriously about economy.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hurt your feelings, Harry; but I really 
couldn’t help chaffing you a little. Why should a young man like 
you, who pays his way, want to hoard up his money and cut off his 
cigars ?’ 

‘I have told you already,’ said Harry—‘I might make better 
use of it.’ 

‘It won’t be, I hope, till after Ascot,’ said Edward ; ‘ or, better 
still, put it off till the season is over, and then no one will detect 
you in the ungentlemanlike operation of cheeseparing.’ 

‘ You may laugh,’ said Harry; ‘ but I mean to save my money 
for all that.’ 

As he said this, he turned away into a room in the club where 
no one is allowed to speak loud, and so their conversation was cut 
short. He pretended to be going to write a letter, but it was 
nothing of the sort—it was only to escape from the society of the 
best friend he had in the world. Now see what a separatist Love 
is, when he steps between the oldest friends and parts them, even 
when they are not both in love with the same woman! Talk of the 
exclusiveness of the Whigs! Love must have been the first old 
Whig, he is so fond of choosing his own company, and that company 
is almost always himself. 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell what has come over him,’ said Edward 
Vernon, as he looked at Harry through the glass door in the club. 
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‘I wonder what it was that Lady Sweetapple said to him. He used 
to tell me everything that happened to him in the old times.’ 

From which you see that the silly fellow was still running his 
head against Amicia, and refusing to see the real rival to Florry 
Carlton which had sprung up in Edith Price. As for the ‘old times’ 
he talked of, they were as old as yesterday. It was only since 
that morning that he and Harry had any secrets from one another. 

As for Amicia, it cannot be said that she was very happy. For 
once in her life she was completely puzzled. She could not tell 
whether Edith Price or Florry Carlton was most to be dreaded. 
When she heard from Mrs. Crump, on the authority of the green- 
grocer, that Edith Price was so respectable that she lived in lodg- 
ings with a bedridden mother, and even went to church, she was 
quite shocked. It was a great blow to her to find that Edith Price 
was not what she called a low-lived person; but when Mrs. Crump 
declared that Mr. Leek called her a real lady, she was in downright 
despair. In this state she had gone to the opera, when her morti- 
fication was great to find that Harry left the house without coming 
near her. When she waited for him and he never came, she grew 
more desperate; and at last, when they were on the verge of a 
quarrel, it was only her fear of losing him altogether that induced her 
to restrain her feelings. 

But when he was gone, her despair returned. She now cared 
nothing for Florry Carlton ; Edith Price was her real rival, and how 
she was to be got rid of was the next question. We know there are 
many writers who would not scruple to let their creations betake 
themselves to the nearest chemist’s shop, disguised in a black beard 
and false nose, and then, having obtained prussic acid on pretence 
of poisoning a dog, to put it into half-a-dozen of dry champagne, and 
send it in asa present to the Prices from an admiring wine-merchant. 
Or they would have watched her to a refreshment-room, and when 
she was in the act of eating a Bath bun, they would have sprinkled 
arsenic over it; and so, in one way or another, have got her out of 
the way. But we are not as such writers of fiction ; we prefer to dis- 
pose of our victims, if we have any, by natural means; and this is 
how we mean Amicia, if she can, to dispatch Edith Price —not into 
another world, but into the country. She thought if she could only 
get both her rivals out of the way, she could easily manage Harry 
Fortescue. As she sat and thought, it occurred to her that Mrs. 
Crump had been very clever in finding out so much yesterday 
from the greengrocer, and that she might as well send her out on the 
like mission again. The bell was rung, and in due time Mrs. Crump 
appeared, rather red in the face ; for was it not the sweltering June 
of 1870, and had she not just had ‘her’ dinner—and a very hearty 
dinner too — off a shoulder of mutton and onion sauce ? 

‘Crump,’ said Lady Sweetapple, ‘I don’t think I shall wear that 
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violet velvet jacket again. It does not fit me, and it can’t be altered. 
I will give it to you.’ 

‘O, so many thanks, my lady!’ said Mrs. Crump. And she was 
just about to run up-stairs and take possession of the coveted piece 
of attire, which she thought would just suit her complexion. 

‘And, Crump,’ said Amicia, ‘ there is something else I want to 
say. You know Lupus-street ?’ 

‘ Of course, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump, rather aghast ; ‘which 
it was the same street I was in yesterday.’ 

‘ Very true,’ said Amicia; ‘and to that street I want you to go 
to-day. You had better see your friend the greengrocer again, and 
find out all you can about the Price family.’ 

‘Very well, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump. And away she went, 
first to secure her jacket ; and then she put on her things, and made 
herself tidy, as she called it, and then she sallied out to Lupus-street, 
which, after all, is not such a very long way from Lowndes-street. 

All the while she was away Amicia sat and waited, for she could 
think of nothing but her rival; and it was a curious thing that there 
sat Harry Fortescue at the club, and Amicia in Lowndes-street, both 
thinking of Edith Price. If they had only known that they were 
thinking of the same person, what a comfort it would have been to 
them ! 

It was two hours before Mrs. Crump came back; but then she 
was open-mouthed. 

‘O, my lady, I have found out all about them. Mrs. Price is 
a poor widow, and she has two daughters, Miss Edith and Miss 
Mary, as I think I told you yesterday; and they have nothing to live 
on; and it is said what they have comes from Mr. Fortescue —that 
is to say, from the gentleman as took them to church, and that’s 
Mr. Fortescue. And Mr. Leek—that’s the greengrocer, my lady 
—says that I was hardly gone yesterday, when he seed Mr. For- 
tescue walking up the street like a mad thing, and he went up to 
No. —, and gave a knock as made the street-door shake again ; 
and when it was opened he said something and went away, but he 
walked up and down the street for half an hour, and then he went 
back and went in, and stayed there ever so long. All this is as true 
as gospel, and Mr. Leek is ready to swear it.’ 

‘We are not detectives, Crump, or the police. We don’t want 
Mr. Leek to swear ; we only want him to tell the truth.’ 

‘He do tell the truth, if I’m a judge of truth, my lady,’ said 
Mrs. Crump. 

‘ Perhaps he only saw the bedridden mother,’ said Amicia, half 
aloud, wishing to give herself and Harry every chance. 

‘As if Mr. Fortescue were a man to go and see a bedridden 
mother, my lady!’ said Mrs. Crump indignantly. ‘My name is 
not Crump, if he did not go to see Miss Edith.’ 
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‘Go on, Crump,’ said Amicia. ‘Did you find out anything 
more about the family ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady. Mr. Leek do say that Mrs. Nicholson—that’s 
the landlady, my lady —told him that as the family were very poor, 
Miss Edith were trying to go out as a governess, but, try all 
she could, she could not get a situation.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Amicia, with a bright smile on her lips. ‘So 
Miss Edith wants to go out as a governess. If she did not object 
to go into the country, one might assist her in getting a ‘situation. 
It would only be an act of charity to help the poor family.’ 

‘It would, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump. ‘And as to objecting 
to go into the country, it’s only servants as make that objection. 
Governesses are always ready to go where they can get places.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Amicia. ‘It is so hard to get good servants, 
and there really is such a glut of governesses.’ 

‘No doubt of it,’ said Mrs. Crump. ‘ Miss Price would be glad 
enough to go into the country.’ 

‘ That will do, Crump,’ said Amicia. ‘ You have done what I 
desired very cleverly, and you may have my shot velvet skirt as well 
as the jacket ; I sha’n’t wear it again.’ 

‘O, thank you, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump, as she vanished, 
thinking, as she went, that she would not object to go even into the 
country if her visits were so well rewarded. 

‘Now I see a means of escape,’ said Amicia passionately, as 
soon as Mrs. Crump was gone. ‘It will be no hard matter to get a 
situation for this girl, and to banish her to some distant part of the 
country — South Wales or Cornwall, or even Scotland or Ireland. 
She must be separated from Harry Fortescue. Going to church on 
Sunday with a pretty governess is very bad for young men. For my 
part, I wonder how Mrs. Price could have permitted it. Why, I, 
an old married woman and a widow, scarce dare to walk to church 
alone with a young man ; how much worse, therefore, must it be for 
a young girl! No, they must be separated as soon as possible, and 
then all will go right. As for Florry Carlton, I defy her; she will 
only appear in the field at Ascot to be beaten.’ 

Then she thought a little while and said, 

‘Yes, Ihave it. First, I will go to Mrs. Grimalkin—she al- 
ways has a list of friends who want governesses; and if I can’t 
hear of a situation from her, I will throw myself back on dear Lady 
Charity’s kindness; she knows every one, and will be sure to 
have friends in the country who want a governess. But it must 
be in the country.’ 

With these words she rang the bell, ordered her carriage, and 
in half an hour was on her way to Clarges-street, in which the 
Honourable Mrs. Grimalkin lived. 
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Cuapter LIII. 
AMICIA GOES TO MRS. GRIMALKIN, AND FAILS. 


Lapy SwEETarpLE knew Mrs. Grimalkin too well to tell her the 
whole’ truth. It is well known that there are grown-up people 
in the world to whom you can no more tell the whole truth than 
you can give a new-born babe a beefsteak ; it is too much for them, 
they cannot assimilate it all themselves ; they have to share it with 
others; in a word, they gossip about it, and great harm arises. 

‘Mrs. Grimalkin is not like dear Lady Charity,’ thought 
Amicia—‘ one can’t altogether confide in her; but then she has 
many friends, and, in short, knows much more about governesses.’ 

The Honourable Mrs. Grimalkin is, as you all of course know, 
the spinster sister of Lord Tabbicat. They are a very, very old 
family—older in fact than the Pennyroyals. They were here before 
the Conquest; and, though no Burke or Dod of those days has 
come down to us, it is as sure as anything can be sure that there 
were Grimalkins in Britain in the time of the Romans. Mrs. Gri- 
malkin was pretty well off for an old maid of quality, and she lived in 
a little poky house in Clarges-street. Why she lived there nobody 
quite knew. Some said it was because Clarges-street is so narrow 
that you can always see what your opposite neighbour is doing. 
Men don’t so much appreciate this advantage, but to old ladies who 
seldom stir out this privilege of always keeping your eyes on the 
family over the way is invaluable. Others said Mrs. Grimalkin lived 
there because the house had belonged to her mother, Lady Tabbi- 
cat, who had left it her by will. If this be so, there can be no doubt 
that Mrs. Grimalkin had two good reasons for living in Clarges- 
street—the gratification of a laudable curiosity as regards her neigh- 
bours, and her mother’s bequest. We hope, therefore, that no one 
will ever ask again why Mrs. Grimalkin lives in Clarges-street. 

When. Amicia arrived she found Mrs. Grimalkin in her boudoir, 
as she called it—a little back drawing-room, pokier even than the 
front drawing-room. The house, of course, was divided against itself, 
and had the staircase in the middle. You say you don’t know Mrs. 
Grimalkin, and would be glad to know what she is like. We beg 
pardon—we thought every one knew Mrs. Grimalkin; but if you 
must know, this is what she is like. She is a little old woman 
with a brown face and very bright eyes—eyes as bright as dia- 
monds, and a skin as brown as a berry. Why she looks so sun- 
burnt is hard to say ; perhaps she gets so burnt in her two months 
at Hastings in the summer that she can’t get the tan off all through 
the year. If it were fair to compare a lady of such old family to an 
animal, one would say Mrs. Grimalkin was like a toad—she was as 
brown as a toad, and as fat as a toad, and as slow as a toad in he 
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walk, and her eyes were as bright as a toad’s. Some uncharitable 
people carried on the comparison, and said she was as spiteful as a 
toad ; but they were wrong both as to toads and Mrs. Grimalkin, 
for it is well known now that toads are not spiteful, and if toads 
are not spiteful, then Mrs. Grimalkin was not spiteful either. For 
the rest, she always wears black, has a brown wig, excellent false 
teeth, and is one of the few women left who take snuff. 

When Amicia arrived, Mrs. Grimalkin was busy with what she 
called her ‘ cases.’ 

‘I am so glad to see you, dear Lady Sweetapple,’ said Mrs. 
Grimalkin. ‘Is there anything that I can do for you ?” 

‘You really might do me a very great service,’ said Amicia— 
‘you who know every one and everything.’ 

‘What is it ?’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, her bright eyes sparkling 
with curiosity, for she well knew that Amicia would not have been 
so urgent unless she had something very much at heart. ‘Is it 
anything about one of my ‘‘cases’’?’? And as she said this she 
pointed to a sort of ledger. 

‘It’s about a young person I want to put out as a governess,’ 
said Amicia. ‘I thought it so likely that you would know of a 
situation in which a poor girl would be comfortable.’ 

‘O,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, ‘I thought it might be a scarlet- 
fever case, or a small-pox case, or,’ sinking her voice to a whisper, 
and hissing, we must say, very like a toad, ‘maternity case. I 
have cases of all sorts. Here’s a young woman who has just been 
taken with small-pox at her place; another with scarlet fever ; 
another with mumps; and here’s a poor woman whose husband has 
run away from her after living with her eight months—that’s my 
maternity case.’ ; 

‘It’s no case at all like that,’ said Amicia. ‘It has nothing to 
do with marriage or maternity. I want a place for a young person 
aS & governess.’ 

‘It’s very odd,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, rubbing her skinny brown 
hands, much as a toad rubs his fore-feet together—‘ it’s very odd, 
but there is what I may call a run on governesses to-day. It is 
not two hours ago since Mr. Fortescue was here asking me to get a 
place for a governess.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Amicia, feeling very confused; ‘and pray what 
was her name ?” 

‘That, my dear,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, ‘if you'll allow me to 
say 80, is a very indiscreet question. Mr. Fortescue never told me 
the name of the young lady. He called her a young lady, and not, 
as you call your object, a young person; and as he did not tell me 
her name, and as his visit came to nothing, I did not ask it.’ 

‘Tt must be Edith Price,’ thought Amicia; and then she went 
on aloud, ‘ And so his visit came to nothing ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, refreshing herself with a pinch of 
snuff—some of Lord Harrington’s mixture, which her brother, Lord 
Tabbicat, had bought at his sale. ‘Yes: young men are so par- 
ticular nowadays. I read him out ever so many eligible situations, 
but he turned up his nose at all of them, and went away saying none 
of those would suit.’ ‘ 

‘Perhaps I am not so particular,’ said Amicia. ‘ Your impres- 
sion, I suppose, was that Mr. Fortescue was not in earnest about 
this situation.’ 

‘I cannot go so far as to say so much as that,’ said Mrs. Gri- 
malkin, ‘ but he seemed inclined to pick and choose. The idea of a 
governess picking and choosing is quite preposterous.’ 

‘Quite so; it is disgusting,’ said Amicia. 

After another pinch of Harrington’s mixture, Mrs. Grimalkin 
went on, 

‘ Shall I read you out a few of my governess cases? Then you'll 
be able to judge for yourself. Here’s first,’ read out Mrs. Grimal- 
kin, putting on her spectacles, ‘a situation in the Regent’s Park.’ 

‘That won’t do at all,’ said Amicia, so abruptly that the toad— 
we beg her pardon, Mrs. Grimalkin—turned her bright eyes on her 
to see what was the matter. 

** Not take a situation in the Regent’s Park! Why, you are as 
particular as Mr. Fortescue.’ 

‘I may say at once,’ said Amicia, ‘ that the young person whom 
I wish to serve has a great objection to a situation in town, or near 
it; at least, her friends wish her to be in the country.’ 

‘O, I see,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin. ‘It is quite a comfort to find 
even a governess who has no objection to go into the country.’ 

‘Indeed it is,’ said Amicia, ‘ and that’s why I hope you will be 
able to help us. The farther she is removed from town, the better 
this young person will be pleased.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, ‘I think I shall be able to 
please her. I suppose, as she doesn’t mind going into the country, 
she is fully competent to teach young children all the usual branches 
of a sound and useful education.’ 

‘ You may rely upon it,’ said Amicia, ‘ that this young person 
is well qualified for her duties in every particular.’ 

Here we stop, gentle reader, to beg you of your charity to for- 
give Lady Sweetapple for telling such a story. She knew nothing 
of Edith Price’s attainments, and yet she was giving her a first-rate 
character. You must recollect that Amicia was very much in love 
with Harry Fortescue, and ready to do and to say anything to get 
Edith Price out of the way. 

‘That makes the recommendation for a country situation so 
much easier,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin. ‘It is a sad thing for a family 
in Wales to have a young person palmed off on them upon false 
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representations, and then to find that she cannet speak a word of 
French, or even play her scales.’ 

‘ Do you think I would impose upon you, dear Mrs. Grimalkin ?’ 
said Amicia, with her sweetest. smile. 

‘I feel quite comfortable about this young person, whom you 
seem to know so well,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin; ‘and I shall have 
great pleasure in recommending your friend. Let me see what will 
suit her. She doesn’t mind distance from London. Do you think 
she would object to South Wales ?’ 

‘South Wales would suit her admirably,’ said Amicia. ‘How 
far is it off by railway ?’ 

‘O, a weary way, as I know to my cost,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin ; 
‘for I went down to stay with this very family last year. I was 
tired to death, and nearly ruined by trains and flies.’ 

‘What is the name of the family ?’ asked Amicia. 

‘ Mumbles,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin. ‘ Mumbles of Mumbles, near 
Milford Haven. It is a charming part of the country, when you 
have got to it.’ 

‘ And what are the advantages of the situation ?’ said Amicia. 

‘The Mumbles,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin with dignity, ‘are not a 
wealthy family. The property is pretty good, but old Mr. Mumbles, 
whom I remember when I was a girl, got into difficulties. He was 
a friend of the Duke of York, and lent him money. The Duke 
always said he would do something for Mumbles when he came to 
the throne, but as you know he never came to the throne, and so 
poor Mumbles got nothing. How true is it, dear Lady Sweetapple,’ 
Mrs. Grimalkin went on, in a religious fit, ‘ how true it is that we 
should never put our trust in princes! The Bible is always right, 
and if Mr. Mumbles had only attended to its divine injunction, he 
would never have got into difficulties. Well, he died, leaving a 
very encumbered estate. What did young Mumbles do to retrieve 
the fortunes of the family ? Why, he went and married a woman 
without a farthing, and has had twelve children. You understand 
now, my dear, why the Mumbles can’t afford to ruin themselves in 
an extravagant governess.’ 

‘No one can expect them to pay more than they can afford. A 
man is not bound to ruin himself to educate his children,’ said 
Amicia. 

‘ Quite so,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin; ‘and how fortunate it is for 
us both, dear Lady Sweetapple, that I am not married, and you 
have no children!’ Here Mrs. Grimalkin refreshed herself with a 
philosophic pinch of snuff. 

‘But what is the salary ?—for it comes to that, after all,’ said 
Amicia. 

‘The salary ?’ said Mrs. Grimalkin. ‘Let me see what they 
say about salary. O, they give no salary. They wish for a young 
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person to teach six young children, three boys and three girls—fine 
high-spirited children all of them—and to be always with them, and 
in return they will treat her as one of the family, and pay her fare 
down. What do you think of that ?’ 

‘I think it will not suit my young friend.’ Fancy Amicia call- 
ing Edith her friend! ‘ Notat all, I should say. She must have 
some salary, or how is she to dress herself?’ 

‘ There’s very little dressing in South Wales,’ said Mrs. Gri- 
malkin apologetically, as if she were bound to defend the honour of 
the Mumbles family. 

‘I suppose they wear some dress ?’ said Amicia dryly. 

‘ Of course they do,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, the blood of the house 
of Tabbicat rising to her brown cheeks. ‘They are not like the 
Ancient Britons, who dressed in woad and amber beads. All I 
meant was that. the Mumbles see little company, and, if they wished 
it, they could not be extravagant in dress near Milford Haven.’ 

‘The Mumbles will not do,’ said Amicia, who felt that if she 
were to get Edith out of town, she must have something to offer 
her. 

‘ But the Mumbles are such a charming family,’ Mrs. Grimalkin 
persisted. ‘It is true, dear Mrs. Mumbles is a little deaf, and one 
always has to raise one’s voice in talking to her, but what exertion 
is ‘that to a healthy young person? If your friend would only re- 
flect on it, I think the situation might suit her. It has — pro- 
spective advantages.’ 

‘I see none either in the present or the future,’ said Antin, 

‘There you are wrong,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin; ‘for dear Mrs. 
Mumbles, in her very last letter, said the only reason why their last 
governess left was that she had married ‘the rector of the parish. 
It is quite true, I believe, that the rectory is only worth thirty 
pounds a year, but it is a great social rise for a governess to marry 
a rector; and, if you reflect on it, you will see that a rectory with 
thirty pounds a year is very tempting to a governess who has no 
salary.’ 

‘I have not the least doubt the Mumbles are very charming,’ 
said Amicia; ‘ but my young friend must have some salary; that 
is a sine qué non.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, leaning over her case-book, ‘there 
are the Peregrines in Monmouthshire. That’s a nice out-of-the- 
way place; a good way from London, and thirty miles from any 
railway. They live at Peregrinestow, and came in with the Con- 
quest. Mr. Peregrine is a widower; that might be an objection to 
your young friend, and hardly proper; but then there is one éom- 
fort—Mr. Peregrine is a lunatic, and is constantly guarded by his 
keeper. There are five children there, very unruly and neglected, 
for poor Mrs. Peregrine has been dead some years. They are wards 
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in Chancery, and aré educated under an order of the Court. The 
property is small, and the Court only allows thirty pounds a year 
for the education of the children. Do you think that would suit you ?’ 

‘Iam afraid not,’ said Amicia ; ‘I should not like to send my 
friend into a lunatic’s house, fearing he might cut her throat.’ 

‘O, dear, no!’ said Mrs. Grimalkin; ‘there’s no fear of that. 
Mr. Peregrine is too great a gentleman to raise his hand against a 
lady. There was a story, now I recollect, that he used to beat poor 
Mrs. Peregrine, but it was never proved; and, after all, if a man is 
to beat any woman, he may as well beat his wife as any one else. I 
should think your friend need be under no alarm as to Mr. Peregrine.’ 
‘The Peregrines will not do any more than the Mumbles,’ said 
Amicia. ‘ 

‘Then I am afraid I can’t help you just now,’ said Mrs. Gri- 
malkin. ‘In town, or near town, there are several situations I 
could mention. The Trowels in the Regent’s Park. Mr. Trowel 
rose from being a journeyman mason. They give fifty pounds a 
year. The Portefeuilles in Grosvenor-street; they were French 
emigrants originally, you know, and have been always in official life 
ever since. Very capable people are the Portefeuilles, and very 
much respected ; you meet them everywhere. They want a thorough 
good governess, and will give one hundred pounds a year; but per- 
haps your young friend might not be equal to such a situation. 
Then near Croydon are the Saint Mungos, a very old Scotch family, 
one of whom went into trade in Glasgow, and made a fortune in the 
tea and sugar line. They are very well off, and live partly in town 
and partly in the country. Mrs. Saint Mungo has an only daugh- 
ter, and will give seventy pounds a year. Then, I see, Lady One- 
chicken, whose daughter, the great heiress, is married at last, wants 
a young lady as a secretary. She is a very severe, hard woman, 
and I would not recommend any friend of mine to go to her; but 
she will pay very well. Then there’s—’ 

‘ Nothing near town or in town will suit my friend,’ said Amicia. 
‘I am so sorry to have taken up so much of your valuable time, dear 
Mrs. Grimalkin, and all to no purpose.’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin. ‘I am only too 
ready to help my friends when I can; but then,’ she added, as she 
reflected on Harry Fortescue and Amicia’s scruples, ‘ but then they 
must not be too particular.’ 

So Amicia went away as she came, resolved to get Edith out of 
town, but feeling it was not so easy to find her a situation as she 
had expected. 
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Cuapter LIV. 


LADY CHARITY HELPS AMICIA, 


‘ THERE’s no help for it,’ said Amicia, as she stepped into her 
carriage—‘ I must try dear Lady Charity.’ 

‘Drive to Lady Charity’s,’ she said; and she soon alighted at 
her door. 

‘Glad to see you again, Amicia dear,’ said Lady Charity. ‘I 
suppose you have come to settle something about Ascot.’ 

‘No, I have not,’ said Amicia, in a very excited way. ‘I have 
come to make a confession. There’s a young person I wish to get 
out of town.’ 

‘And that young person’s name,’ said Lady Charity, ‘ is—’ 

‘Edith Price!’ As she said this, she threw her arms round 
Lady Charity’s neck, and burst into tears. 

‘ Why, what is the matter, Amicia darling?’ said Lady Charity, 
taking her by both her hands. ‘ What’s Edith Price to you ?’ 

‘A great deal more than the whole world just now, except 
Harry Fortescue. Edith Price stands between me and him, and I 
want to get her a situation as governess, and to send her out of 
town. at once.’ 

_‘ But does she want to be a governess?’ said Lady Charity. ‘If 
she does not, it’s no use trying to get her to go.’ 

‘ That’s my only chance,’ said Amicia; ‘she does want to be a 
governess; and if I can send her off at once, before harm comes, 
I shall be so happy.’ And then she began to sob and sigh again. 

‘ Amicia,’ said Lady Charity, ‘don’t be silly, and lose your head. 
Is Edith Price thoroughly respectable ?’ 

‘ Entirely so, on my honour,’ said Amicia warmly. 

‘I would rather have it on her honour than on yours,’ said Lady 
Charity ; ‘but I daresay it all comes to the same thing. Amicia, 
I think I can find you a situation for her.’ 

‘O, thank you so much,’ said Amicia; ‘ but it must be in the 
country, and it must be good enough to tempt her out of town.’ 

‘It is a good situation,’ said Lady Charity, ‘and it is out of 
town—down in Norfolk, near King’s Lynn.’ 

‘ So much the better,’ said Amicia. ‘ Are they friends of yours?’ 

‘Old friends,’ said Lady Charity. ‘They are my cousins, the 
Blicklings. There are two little girls, and Mrs. Blickling will give 
a hundred pounds a year; but then she must have a ladylike person, 
with a thorough knowledge of French and music.’ 

With Lady Charity, Amicia knew she could be more confidential 
than she had been with Mrs. Grimalkin. Lady Charity knew all 
about her feeling for Harry, and she had nothing to conceal. 

‘I am sure,’ she said, ‘I can’t say whether Miss Price knows 
music and French thoroughly. I do not even know if sie is lady- 
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like or a lady. In fact, I know nothing about her, except that she 
has an attraction for Harry Fortescue.’ 

‘I don’t think you even know as much as that,’ said Lady 
Charity. ‘You're afraid, Amicia, that’s all. There’s only one 
thing to be done. You or I must see Miss Price, and then we shall 
be able to say whether we can offer her the situation. All I can 
say is, that if she answers the requirements of Mrs. Blickling, she 
can have the situation.’ 

‘She must and shall have it,’ said Amicia. 

‘In my school-days, I remember,’ said Lady Charity, ‘ we used 
to be told ‘‘ shall” for the king, and ‘‘ must” for the queen; but I 
suppose it’s all altered now.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Amicia, ‘ which of us shall see her—you or I ?’ 

‘I think you had better not see her,’ said Lady Charity. ‘Your 
feelings are too much engaged. I will see her to-morrow morning, 
if that will suit you.’ 

Now, Amicia, to tell the truth, would have given a good deal to 
see her rival, as she was convinced Edith Price’ was; but she could 
not help seeing that what Lady Charity said was right, and that she 
had better not see her; so she said, 

‘ Very well.’ 

‘I will write her a line to-night,’ said Lady Charity, ‘ informing 
her that I hear she is looking out for a situation, and that if she is 
inclined to call on me at eleven o’clock to-morrow, I shall be able 
to offer her one which it might suit her to accept. I shall then be 
able to judge both as to her respectability and her acquirements.’ 

‘You are an angel, dear Lady Charity!’ said Amicia, kissing 
her on both cheeks. 

‘You have called me that before,’ said Lady Charity, ‘and I 
do not at all feel as if I deserved the endearing name; but I will 
do what I can to help you.’ 

‘So different from Mrs. Grimalkin,’ said Amicia, as she drove 
off. ‘ That’s what I call a reliable, trustworthy friend.’ 

And so she drove home, feeling much easier in her mind than 
she had been, as she expressed it, ‘for ages.’ 

Now let us return to Harry and Edward. After Edward Vernon 
had left Harry a sufficient time by himself to have written twenty 
letters, he went into the waiting-room, and saw him still sitting 
doing nothing at the table. 

‘ This will never do,’ said Edward. ‘I must go in and take 
him out for a walk. What a silly fellow he is! He’ll find it all 
right with Florry as soon as he sees her at Ascot.’ 

So he went in and tapped him on the shoulder, and Harry 
turned round as sharply as though a serpent had stung him. 

‘I say, Harry,’ said Edward, ‘ won't you come out for a walk ? 
The sun isn’t so hot now.’ 
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‘Whither shall we walk?’ asked Harry stupidly; ‘down to 
chambers ?’ 

‘ Down to chambers of a June afternoon !’ said Edward; ‘ why, 
even those pale-faced fellows at Mr. Sheepskin’s would laugh if they 
saw us. As for Bowker, he’s away at Greenwich or Richmond. 
O, no; if we go anywhere, it must be to the Park.’ 

‘What shall.we do in the Park ?’ asked Harry, whose head was 
full of Edith Price, and thought there was no street in the world so 
adapted for a constitutional-as Lupus-street. 

‘Do? Why, do as we have done a thousand times before—sit 
on chairs, and talk and bow to our friends.’ 

‘That ass Pantouffles is sure to be there,’ said Harry. ‘I can’t 
bear Pantouffles.’ 

‘ He’s sure to be there,’ said Edward; ‘ but he’ll be so full of 
bowing he will not bore us by conversation. After all, I don’t think 
he’s such a bad fellow.’ 

‘ Well, let us go,’ said Harry, with the air of a victim. 

It was very hot, and as soon as they got to the top of the Row 
they sat down under the shade of the trees, just where they could 
command the Row and the Drive. Sure enough, they had not been 

. there five minutes before they saw Count Pantoufiles and Mr. Bees- 
wing coming up to them. Right and left Count Pantouffles bowed, 
and right and left Mr. Beeswing smiled and said witty things, so 
that, though they were near, their progress was slow. 

‘Here they come, mind and matter,’ said Edward. ‘Why 
should not poor Pantouffles bow, if he hasn’t anything better to do? 
Besides, he does it so beautifully.’ 

‘Mind and matter!’ reéchoed Harry Fortescue; ‘I should 
rather call them head and hatter.’ 

‘Call them what you will, Harry,’ said Edward, ‘ only cheer up 
a little. Here they are.’ 

‘O,’ said Mr. Beeswing, recognising them, ‘ here are the fugi- 
tives. Well, Harry, did you find E. P. all right, and did you draw 
the cheque when you got up to town ?’ 

‘O yes,’ said Edward Vernon, answering for Harry ; ‘ it was all 
right ; but Harry has not been very well since he came back, and so 
I have brought him out here to have a little air.’ 

‘ You’re going to Ascot, of course ?’ said Count Pantouffles. 

‘ Yes,’ said Edward ; ‘we are both going. I hope we shall have 
good fun, and that the racing will be good.’ 

‘I hope the Baron’s horses are in good form. See if he doesn’t 
win the Ascot stakes. He’s always lucky there.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Edward. 

‘T'll bet you a pony against the favourite for the Cup,’ said Mr. 
Beeswing. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Edward. ‘I never bet; I can’t afford it.’ 
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‘ Why, Harry,’ said Mr. Beeswing, turning to Harry, who sat 
in his chair, looking at least as idiotic as Count Pantouffles, ‘ where’s 
your tongue? You haven’t spoken a word either to the Count or 
me since we came up. It’s very rude of you. I have heard of 
young gentlemen leaving their hearts in the country, but never 
their tongues. Why don’t you say something ?’ 

‘It is very hot,’ said Harry. 

‘So it was yesterday,’ replied Mr. Beeswing ; ‘ and so it will be 
to-morrow. If it doesn’t rain, the weather will be fine. Have you 
any more truisms ?’ 

Before Harry could answer, Count Pantouffles raised his hat, 
with one of those magical bows which had made him his world-wide 
reputation, and when they all turned in that direction, they saw 
Amicia dashing down the Drive in her open carriage. 

‘There she goes,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ What a pace she 
gets out of that pair! Well, they are grand steppers.’ 

As one bow makes many, Mr. Beeswing bowed, and Edward 
bowed, and even Harry bowed, though he was the last of all. 
Amicia saw them all at a glance, and gave them a circular bow— 
one that took them all in at once; and when she had ended that, 
she gave Harry a little private particular bow all to himself. There 
was not time for anything more, and then she was gone. 

‘She looks very well,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ though she was so 
disappointed on Saturday when somebody went to town.’ 

‘ How did you leave Mr. Sonderling ?’ said Edward, trying to 
turn the conversation. 

‘O,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ he was as good as a play on Satur- 
day and Sunday, and he ended by giving us a lecture on atheism 
lying on the grass on Sunday afternoon.’ 

‘I do think he is a big ass,’ said Count Pantouffles. ‘It is a 
disgrace to Germany that such a fool should be allowed to settle 
in England.’ 

‘Why don’t they recall him to the Fatherland to serve in the 
Landsturm ?’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘Iam sure we could very well 
spare him.’ 

Then, as Harry showed no symptons of returning animation, 
Mr. Beeswing said, ‘I think, Count, as Harry is so dull we won’t 
disturb his meditations any longer. Let us walk a little farther 
down under the shade of the trees. Good-bye, Harry; I hope to 
see you at Ascot in better form.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ said Harry mechanically ; and so they parted. 

‘I tell you what, Harry,’ said Edward: ‘this will never do. 
You really must have advice. Tell me what will do you any 

ood.’ 
wit Nothing that you can do,’ said Harry. ‘There is only one 
thing that can do me any good.’ 
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‘ Tell me what it is, and I’ll do it,’ said Edward. ‘ Shall I go 
down to High Beech and make it up for you with Florry ?’ 

‘I don’t want to make it up with Florry,’ said Harry. ‘I tell 
you what, Ned: you stay quietly here, while I take a walk by myself.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind,’ said Edward angrily. ‘TI tell 
you I will never leave you, and I shall go with you wherever you go.’ 

‘Well,’ said Harry, ‘let us take a stroll. I’m bored to death 
with the Row and the Drive.’ 

‘T’ll go wherever you like,’ said Edward Vernon; and they 
started. 

On and on they walked, through Albert-gate, where they were 
nearly run over in crossing, because a policeman would try and help 
them over ; then they went down William-street, and along Lowndes- 
square. 

‘Shall we go in and have an ice?’ said Edward, when they 
passed Gunter’s. It was so hot, and he knew Harry, when he was 
in his right mind, was fond of ice. 

‘No,’ said Harry, as if poor Edward had asked him to break, 
not one, but all the Commandments. 

‘O, I thought—’ said Edward. 

‘ Come along,’ said Harry savagely. ‘ You oughtn’t to think.’ 

_Edward, however, looked at him reproachfully, as a lamb may 
look at the butcher about to cut its throat, but he said nothing. 

‘I see it,’ he thought: ‘ he wants to call on Lady Sweetapple, 
and he is afraid, because he has already called on her once to-day.’ 

But they passed Nos. 12, 11, 10, and, in fact, all the numbers 
in Lowndes-street, without stopping at any of them. We are not 
going to tell you at what number Amicia lived; for who can tell 
whether she lives there in 1872, as she lived there in1870? You, 
all of you, are aware, of course, that in coming from Lowndes-square 
you meet the numbers as we have mentioned them, and that when 
you have reached No. 1 you are at the end of the street. 

‘He is very cunning,’ thought Edward, after they had passed 
Amicia’s house ; ‘ he wants to ring, but he can’t make up his mind. 
He’ll turn round in a minute and go back to her house.’ 

But Edward Vernon was mistaken. On Harry walked in a 
dreamy way along Chesham-place and Chesham-street—which those 
who live in Chesham-place wish to heaven were called by any other 
name, for do they not get all their letters and cards missent to the 
numbers in Chesham-street which correspond to theirs? When 
they got to the end of Chesham-street, Edward had another conjec- 
ture, which was confirmed when Harry turned down Eaton-place. 

‘ How stupid I was!’ hethought. ‘ Of course he is going to call 
on Lady Charity, and to thank her for asking us so kindly to Ascot.’ 

But, no; Harry had only gone into Eaton-place to get into Ec- 
cleston-street, and he showed no inclination to call on Lady Charity. 
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So on and on they went, down Eccleston-street, across Eaton- 
square, where Edward saw a lot of girls hard at croquet, and did 
long so very much that he were at High Beech, playing the same 
game, or any game, with Alice Carlton. But Harry looked neither 
to the right nor to the left. He sped on like a sonnambulist, and 
passed quickly across the square, and then still along Eccleston- 
street, across Chester-square, and across Eccleston-bridge. Up to 
that time Edward, though he was rather shy of making any more 
guesses, was firmly convinced that Harry was going home to Mrs. 
Boffin’s for some inscrutable purpose. He was even reduced to 
fancying that he had lost an important button, or that the stud at 
his neck, on which all the other studs depended, had started out, 
and that he was afraid of coming to pieces. Nay, he even went so 
low as his feet, and felt sure he was going home to change a tight 
boot. But when he saw Eccleston-bridge in sight he was at the 
end of all his conjectures, and ventured to ask Harry whither they 
were going. 

‘You'll see all in good time,’ said Harry, in so sad a voice that 
Edward was glad he had gone with him, for he was afraid he was 
making straight for Thames-bank to throw himself in. 

So on and on they went, down the great social desert that begins 
beyond Warwick-square, and perhaps even on this side of it, and 
that stupid Edward did not know whither they were going till they 
came to a long, straggling street, half shops, half lodging-houses, 
and when he looked up at its name he saw they had got into Lupus- 
street. 

‘ Why, here we are in Lupus-street!’ he said. ‘ What a long 
street it must be !—it meets one everywhere.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Harry moodily; ‘I know we are in Lupus-street. 
This is where I wanted to come. I wanted to call on the Prices.’ 

‘Why, you called there yesterday,’ said Edward. 

‘I know I did,’ said Harry; ‘and I promised them to go back 
as soon as I had got some information ; and now I have got it, and 
am going to tell it.’ 

If Harry had been sharp, he would have seen that both he and 
Edward were great objects of curiosity to Mr. Leek, close to whose 
shop at the corner they were standing; but as Harry and Edward 
were both in love, and love is blind, they saw nothing. But Mr. 
Leek saw them, and pointed them out to Mrs. Leek. 

‘Look, Jemima Ann, there’s the two young gents I told you of. 
There they go, as cool as cowcumbers, to call upon Miss Price, in 
the broad light of day.’ 

‘Then they may spare themselves the trouble,’ said Mrs. Leek ; 
‘ for I seen Miss Price go out for a walk with her sister a while back.’ 

But as Harry did not know this, and as Edward could not stop 
him, they walked up to the door, and, when it was opened, all they 
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‘ Tell me what it is, and I'll do it,’ said Edward. ‘Shall I go 
down to High Beech and make it up for you with Florry ?’ 

‘I don’t want to make it up with Florry,’ said Harry. ‘I tell 
youwhat, Ned: you stay quietly here, while I take a walk by myself.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind,’ said Edward angrily. ‘I tell 
you I will never leave you, and I shall go with you wherever you go.’ 

‘Well,’ said Harry, ‘let us take a stroll. I’m bored to death 
with the Row and the Drive.’ 

‘T’ll go wherever you like,’ said Edward Vernon; and they 
started. 

On and on they walked, through Albert-gate, where they were 
nearly run over in crossing, because a policeman would try and help 
them over ; then they went down William-street, and along Lowndes- 
square. 

‘Shall we go in and have an ice?’ said Edward, when they 
passed Gunter’s. It was so hot, and he knew Harry, when he was 
in his right mind, was fond of ice. 

‘No,’ said Harry, as if poor Edward had asked him to break, 
not one, but all the Commandments. 

‘O, I thought—’ said Edward. 

‘ Come along,’ said Harry savagely. ‘ You oughtn’t to think.’ 

Edward, however, looked at him reproachfully, as a lamb may 
look at the butcher about to cut its throat, but he said nothing. 

‘I see it,’ he thought: ‘ he wants to call on Lady Sweetapple, 
and he is afraid, because he has already called on her once to-day.’ 

But they passed Nos. 12, 11, 10, and, in fact, all the numbers 
in Lowndes-street, without stopping at any of them. We are not 
going to tell you at what number Amicia lived; for who can tell 
whether she lives there in 1872, as she lived there in1870? You, 
all of you, are aware, of course, that in coming from Lowndes-square 
you meet the numbers as we have mentioned them, and that when 
you have reached No. 1 you are at the end of the street. 

‘He is very cunning,’ thought Edward, after they had passed 
Amicia’s house ; ‘ he wants to ring, but he can’t make up his mind. 
He’ll turn round in a minute and go back to her house.’ 

But Edward Vernon was mistaken. On Harry walked in a 
dreamy way along Chesham-place and Chesham-street—which those 
who live in Chesham-place wish to heaven were called by any other 
name, for do they not get all their letters and cards missent to the 
numbers in Chesham-street which correspond to theirs? When 
they got to the end of Chesham-street, Edward had another conjec- 
ture, which was confirmed when Harry turned down Eaton-place. 

‘ How stupid I was!’ hethought. ‘ Of course he is going to call 
on Lady Charity, and to thank her for asking us so kindly to Ascot.’ 

But, no; Harry had only gone into Eaton-place to get into Ec- 
cleston-street, and he showed no inclination to call on Lady Charity. 
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So on and on they went, down Eccleston-street, across Eaton- 
square, where Edward saw a lot of girls hard at croquet, and did 
long so very much that he were at High Beech, playing the same 
game, or any game, with Alice Carlton. But Harry looked neither 
to the right nor to the left. He sped on like a sonnambulist, and 
passed quickly across the square, and then still along Eccleston- 
street, across Chester-square, and across Eccleston-bridge. Up to 
that time Edward, though he was rather shy of making any more 
guesses, was firmly convinced that Harry was going home to Mrs. 
Boffin’s for some inscrutable purpose. He was even reduced to 
fancying that he had lost an important button, or that the stud at 
his neck, on which all the other studs depended, had started out, 
and that he was afraid of coming to pieces. Nay, he even went so 
low as his feet, and felt sure he was going home to change a tight 
boot. But when he saw Eccleston-bridge in sight he was at the 
end of all his conjectures, and ventured to ask Harry whither they 
were going. 

‘ You'll see all in good time,’ said Harry, in so sad a voice that 
Edward was glad he had gone with him, for he was afraid he was 
making straight for Thames-bank to throw himself in. 

So on and on they went, down the great social desert that begins 
beyond Warwick-square, and perhaps even on this side of it, and 
that stupid Edward did not know whither they were going till they 
came to a long, straggling street, half shops, balf lodging-houses, 
and when he looked up at its name he saw they had got into Lupus- 
street. 

‘ Why, here we are in Lupus-street !’ he said. ‘ What a long 
street it must be !—it meets one everywhere.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Harry moodily; ‘I know we are in Lupus-street. 
This is where I wanted to come. I wanted to call on the Prices.’ 

‘Why, you called there yesterday,’ said Edward. 

‘I know I did,’ said Harry; ‘and I promised them to go back 
as soon as I had got some information ; and now I have got it, and 
am going to tell it.’ 

If Harry had been sharp, he would have seen that both he and 
Edward were great objects of curiosity to Mr. Leek, close to whose 
shop at the corner they were standing; but as Harry and Edward 
were both in love, and love is blind, they saw nothing. But Mr. 
Leek saw them, and pointed them out to Mrs. Leek. 

‘Look, Jemima Ann, there’s the two young gents I told you of. 
There they go, as cool as cowcumbers, to call upon Miss Price, in 
the broad light of day.’ 

‘Then they may spare themselves the trouble,’ said Mrs. Leek ; 
‘ for I seen Miss Price go out for a walk with her sister a while back.’ 

But as Harry did not know this, and as Edward could not stop 
him, they walked up to the door, and, when it was opened, all they 
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could learn from Betsy was that Miss Edith and her sister had gone 
out for a walk after they had had their tea.. 

* How provoking!’ said Harry, with a most injured air. 

‘ Whatever you have to tell about the situation will keep very 
well till to-morrow, I suppose ?’ said Edward. 

‘So it will. What a fool Iam!’ said Harry. So he left his 
card, which Betsy, whose fingers were dirty with scrubbing, took in 
a corner of her apron; and after begging her to tell Miss Price that 
he would call to-morrow afternoon, as he had something particular 
to say, the two friends walked off again to dine at the club. 

‘I feel much easier now,’ said Harry; and for the rest of the 
evening he was tolerably cheerful. 

‘I am sure I am,’ said Edward. ‘I declare, for ever so long, I 
could not make out what was the matter with you.’ 


CuapTer LY. 
EDITH PRICE ACCEPTS A SITUATION, 


Tart night, before going to bed, Lady Charity wrote the follow- 
ing note to Edith Price : 
‘No. — Eaton-place, 
‘June 6th, 1870. 


‘ Lady Charity presents her compliments to Miss Price, and 
having been informed by a friend that Miss Price is anxious to un- 
dertake the duties of a governess, will be happy to see Miss Price, 
if she can make it convenient to call at this address to-morrow 
morning between eleven and twelve o’clock.’ 


She sent it by hand, so that she might be sure that Edith had 
received it. I hope no one will cry out that Lady Charity was 
wrong in presenting her compliments to an intending governess, 
and that she should rather have written, ‘ Lady Charity desires that 
Miss Edith Price,’ &c., for, in our opinion, she was quite right to 
word her note as we have given it. 

The note was put into Edith’s hands, just as she was going to 
bed, by Betsy, who had taken it in. 

‘A letter for you, Miss Edith, left by a footman with a pow- 
dered ’ead.’ 

Edith took it and read it. ‘This is Mr. Fortescue’s doing,’ 
she said. ‘ How very kind of him!’ 

Then she went to bed, and dreamt she was teaching at least 
twenty little boys and girls to read and write and talk French; but 
when they all began to practise their scales at once, the discord was 
so dreadful that she sprang bolt upright in bed, and said, ‘ Dear 
me! thank heaven it was only a dream.’ 

Early next morning Edith told her mother of Lady Charity’s note. 
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‘ It is very kind of Mr. Fortescue,’ said Mrs. Price. ‘ No doubt 
Lady Charity is one of his great friends.’ 

‘I suppose she is,’ said Edith. 

‘ You must mind, Edith, that the family to which you may be 
going is one of respectability and position,’ said Mrs. Price. 

‘ You may rely upon that, mother,’ said Edith, as she left the 
room to put on her velvet jacket. 

It did not take her long to walk from Lupus-street to Eaton- 
place, and Edith got there at half-past eleven. She was admitted 
at once, and found Lady Charity in the library on the ground-floor. 

Now it must be confessed that, though Lady Charity had been 
prepared to see a pretty girl, she was not prepared for such loveli- 
ness as Edith Price presented. She saw at once that she must 
be a dangerous rival to any woman, and quite agreed with Amicia in 
thinking that the sooner she and Harry Fortescue were parted the 
better. 

‘I have heard, Miss Price,’ she began, ‘ that you are anxious to 
undertake a situation as governess in a gentleman’s family.’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ said Edith, who did not like to mention Harry 
Fortescue’s name in the matter, or to ask how Lady G@harity had 
heard it. 

‘I have it in my power,’ said Lady Charity, ‘ to offer you a very 
advantageous position in a family who reside in Norfolk; but it is 
absolutely necessary that you should accept my offer at once, as the 
situation cannot be kept open.’ 

‘I am ready to go as soon as you please,’ said Edith. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Lady Charity, with a kindly smile, 
‘that will simplify matters very much. And now let me hear 
something of your qualifications for the post.’ 

So Edith gave an account of herself, how she had spent the last 
four years in France, and so spoke that language fluently. And 
Lady Charity asked her a few questions in that language, which 
she answered in far better French than Lady Charity could com- 
mand. 

‘ Music is also essential,’ said Lady Charity. ‘ Would you mind 
playing me something on that instrument ?’ pointing to a piano in 
the corner of the room. 

So Edith sat down, and after she had played parts of several 
pieces to Lady Charity’s satisfaction—for she was a far better 
judge of music than of French, as is the case with many elderly 
ladies —she said, 

‘ Well, my dear Miss Price, I really think I shall be able con- 
scientiously to recommend you for the situation of which I spoke, 
and—’ But before she could finish her sentence the door opened, 
and ‘ Lady Sweetapple’ was announced. 

The fact was, that Amicia could neither bear the suspense 
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of waiting to know whether her scheme would succeed, nor the 
curiosity which she felt to behold the woman whom she fancied to 
be her rival. A sudden thought had seized her, and she fancied 
that if she came in, as if by accident, during the interview of Edith 
Price with Lady Charity, she would have an opportunity of judging 
whether her suspicions were well founded, and E. P. really so for- 
midable as to render it necessary that she should be sent out of town. 
At any rate, there she was, and Lady Charity had to make the best 
of her. 

‘ My dear Lady Sweetapple,’ said Lady Charity, ‘I am so glad 
you have come. This is the Miss Price of whom I spoke to you 
yesterday, and just as you came in I was about to conclude an en- 
gagement for her to enter into the Blickling family as governess. I 
am quite satisfied with my interview; but as my French is not 
nearly so good as yours, would you mind speaking a little to Miss 
Price in French ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Amicia, who had been strack at once with — 
Edith’s beauty, and who was overjoyed at the prospect of sending 
her out of town as soon as possible. If any of you ask why Edith 
Price did not wear her veil down, we are sure we cannot tell. For 
ourselves, we would never engage as a governess any woman, young 
or old, who wore her veil down. Suppose she turned out to be 
the pig-faced lady, and frightened all the little children of the fa- 
mily into which she entered out of their seven senses. We will 
not go so far as to say that none but ugly women wear their veils 
down, but only that Edith did not wear hers down, and that she was 
very lovely. Amicia, therefore, had every opportunity of seeing 
how dangerous she might be if any young man took a fancy to her. 

Then Amicia and Edith began to speak French, which the 
former Miss ‘ Smeess’ spoke like a native. After this had lasted 
a little time, Amicia said, 

‘ This is very pure French—a good choice of words and an ex- 
cellent accent. I am quite satisfied with Miss Price’s French.’ 

‘ Then we may conclude it as settled,’ said Lady Charity. ‘ By 
the way, Miss Price, there is one thing more to ask. Would you have 
any objection to tell us a little of your family and your past life ?’ 

So poor Edith had to begin from the beginning: how her father 
had a college living and taken pupils, and been drowned; how 
his death left his family in destitute circumstances ; how the kind- 
ness of friends had supported them in France; and how, when her 
education had been completed, she had come to London, not long 
ago, to try to get a situation as a governess. 

‘ A very sad story, indeed,’ said Lady Charity ; ‘it quite makes 
my heart bleed to hear it. I would not have asked for it, had it not 
been absolutely necessary.’ 

‘I know it is necessary,’ said Edith. ‘But now will you tell 
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me something about the family into which you propose so kindly 
that I should accept a situation ?’ 

‘The Blicklings are a family of the first distinction,’ said Lady 
Charity, ‘and Mrs. Blickling is a cousin of my own. I am sure you 
will like the situation. The salary will be a hnndred pounds a year.’ 

Poor Edith’s eyes glistened when she heard the sum named. 
Was she really going to earn all that money for herself by her own 
exertion ? 

‘ You said,’ Lady Charity went on, ‘ that your father took pupils. 
Can you tell me the names of any of those pupils ?’ 

Edith Price hesitated a little at this question ; she knew that 
there was no harm in mentioning the names of Harry Fortescue and 
Edward Vernon, and yet she did not like to name them. 

‘You must be able to remember some of them,’ said Lady 
Charity. 

It seemed so stupid not to be able to answer so simple a mal 
tion, that Edith was forced to say, 

‘Two of my father’s pupils were Mr. Harry Fortescue and 
Mr. Edward Vernon, whom, perhaps, you may know.’ 

‘ Not intimately,’ said Lady Charity ; ‘but I have often heard of 
them, and seen them in society.’ 

‘ They have been very kind to my mother, and to all of us,’ said 
Edith. 

‘I think,’ said Lady Charity, ‘as you seem peculiarly fitted for 
the situation which Mrs. Blickling offers, that I may close with you 
at once. The only condition is, that you should go down to Nor- 
folk as soon as possible. How soon could you go?’ 

‘I can go at once,’ said Edith. ‘To-morrow, if you please.’ 

‘ Let it be to-morrow, then,’ said Lady Charity. ‘I will write 
to Mrs. Blickling to-night, and tell her to send to meet you at the 
station.’ 

So, after fuller explanations, with which we need not trouble 
the reader, it was arranged that Edith Price should be Mrs. Blick- 
ling’s governess; and with many thanks to Lady Charity for her 
kindness, she took her departure, in better spirits than she had 
been for a very long time. 

As soon as she was gone, Lady Charity said to Amicia, 

‘There, my dear, that is settled; and now tell me what you think 
of her. I call her lovely.’ 

‘I think she is very pretty,’ said Amicia. ‘Far too good-look- 
ing for a governess; but, to my taste, rather too dark. But I am 
glad she is going to Norfolk, for some people like dark young persons.’ 

‘Now, look at me, Amicia,’ said Lady Charity ; and accordingly 
Amicia looked at her kindly face. 

‘You see now, I hope,’ said Lady Charity, ‘what all your 
jealousy comes to, and what a mare’s nest you have built for your- 
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self. This poor girl is the daughter of Mr. Fortescue’s former tutor, 
and that’s why he and Mr. Vernon take such an interest in her. 
Are you not ashamed of yourself ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Amicia. ‘It is one thing to take an interest, 
and another to be constantly calling on a young person, and such an 
attractive young person as this. Then there is the missing cheque, 
and the advertisement, and the going to church, not to mention 
Harry Fortescue’s manner whenever even the name of Price is men- 
tioned. No; I am not at all ashamed of myself, and I shall be 
ever grateful to you, darling Lady Charity, for dispatching Miss 
Edith Price so quickly and so cleverly to Norfolk. I hope she will 
stay there a very long while.’ 

‘I am sure I hope so,’ said Lady Charity ; ‘ for I feel as though 
I were sending to Mrs. Blickling for a governess one of the most 
charming young persons possible.’ 

‘I need no farther proof as to her dangerous qualities,’ said 
Amicia, ‘ than the fact that you fall in love with the young person as 
soon as you see her. I think I am ten times more jealous of her 
since I have seen her.’ 

‘Pray don’t be silly, dear Amicia,’ said Lady Charity. ‘ These 
are all idle fancies. Don’t you see, that having found out a per- 
fectly natural reason for Mr. Fortescue’s attention to the Price 
family, you ought to be quite convinced that there is nothing farther 
between Mr. Fortescue and Miss Price ?’ 

‘No, I do not see it,’ said Amicia doggedly, rising to go away. 
‘But, dear Lady Charity, do see that this young person goes down 
to Norfolk to-morrow.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said Lady Charity; and with this comfort 
Lady Sweetapple took her departure. 

‘I wonder what Harry Fortescue can see in such a black-looking 
creature,’ said Amicia, as she stepped into her carriage. ‘ But 
there is no accounting for tastes.’ 

In a few minutes she was in her boudoir in Lowndes-street, in 
consultation with Mrs. Crump as to the approaching Ascot campaign. 

‘Mamma dear,’ said Edith, almost bursting into her mother’s 
room, and throwing herself on the invalid’s bed, ‘I have seen such 
a charming old lady, and she has promised me a situation as go- 
verness at a hundred pounds a year. Is not that nice ?’ 

‘I shall be very sorry to part with you, Edith,’ said Mrs. Price, 
after Edith had told her story. ‘ What I shall do without you, God 
only knows; but He knows best, and it is clearly your duty to 
accept this offer.’ 

‘I can’t bear to think of going,’ said Edith, ‘and Mary is much 
on my mind; but I have settled that you must have a maid of your 
own to attend on you and go out with Mary, and the first thing that 
I shall do with my money will be to pay that maid.’ 
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‘Just like you, Edith—always so considerate. Affliction has 
made you thoughtful before your years.’ 

‘O, mother!’ said Edith, ‘I am so glad to be going, and so 
sorry to go and leave you and Mary and Mrs. Nicholson, and,’ she 
added, with a little pause, ‘Mr. Fortescue. He will never believe 
it, for he said only yesterday he was quite sure I should never get a 
situation to suit me.’ 

‘ The great reason why you should take it,’ said Mrs. Price, ‘is, 
that it will lessen our obligations to those two noble-minded young 
men.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Edith, ‘I think Mr. Fortescue is very noble-minded, 
and so kind and considerate.’ 

‘In those respects you are his equal,’ said Mrs. Price, fondly 
kissing her daughter. Then she added sadly, 

‘You will think of us often, Edith, when you are down in Nor- 
folk ; and of the old rectory house at Bourton, and the church, and 
your father’s grave, and of the cypress we planted over it before we 
left. If I could only rest at last under that tree!’ 

‘Mother, darling mother !’ said Edith, ‘don’t break my heart. 
Of course I shall think of you and of him, and of all you have said, 
and still more of the good darling mother you have ever been to me. 
Don’t break my heart, mother ;’ and then she threw her arms round 
her mother’s neck, and burst into tears. 

‘I did not mean to hurt your feelings, Edith,’ said Mrs. Price. 
‘I never thought you would forget. Forgive me for what I said. 
Invalids, you know, are aways peevish.’ 

‘You are always patient, mother dear,’ said Edith, kissing her 
again and again, and then rushing up to her own room to stifle her 
tears. 

‘I never considered how painful it is to lose those we love,’ said 
Edith. ‘Now I must break it to Mary.’ 

‘Mary dear, where are you?’ she said. And when Mary came, 
Edith told her story, and Mary would not believe that she must 
lose Edith so soon; and there was more crying and more kissing, 
and then the two sisters sat, hand in hand, the very pictures of 
grief. How long they had remained in that position they knew not, 
till a knock came at the door, and Betsy’s voice said, 

‘Miss Edith, Mr. Fortescue is in the back drawing-room, and 
wishes to see you.’ 





THE OLD ROOM 


Do the moonbeams glint through its windows now, 
Bright as they did of yore, 

To light the cluster of lily-bells, 
The lilies I tend no more ? 

Does the jasmine climb round the casement yet, 
With one vagrant tendril peeping, 

To see, deep sunk in her downy nest, 
The mistress who train’d it sleeping ? 

And O, what hangs o’er the mantel now, 
Whence a calm proud face look’d down, 

With lips that could smile so tenderly, 
With eyes that could flash or frown ? 


What volumes range on the oaken shelf, 
Where Tennyson sang of old, 
Where Dickens stood with his genial laugh, 
Where Carlyle’s grand thunder roll’d ? 
Does order rule on the table now, 
Where papers were wont to heap, 
Mid fair quaint toys and open books, 
With a rosebud the place to keep ? 
And in the old gilded secrétaire 
Have they found in the hid recess 
The token whose meaning, well I ween, 
There is none save I can guess ? 


Death’s heavy hand struck sudden and strong 
All the links of a life to sever ; 

And we were parted, my room and I, 
Were parted, and O, for ever! 

It is all such a trifle; and there is enough, 
Too real, God knows, in the world ; 

No time to pause to snatch at a leaf, 
In the wild life-current hurl’d ! 

Only just sometimes, when I dream awhile, 
In the midnight when all is still, 

I muse how my room is looking then, 
In the moonbeams weird and chill. 
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